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INTRODUCTION: 
CALVIN, HISTORY, AND MEMORY 


Herman Paul and Bart Wallet 


In a critical piece on the French intellectual, Jacques Ellul, the Ameri- 
can theology professor George S. Hendry once observed that Ellul was 
not the first French Protestant who had been trained as a lawyer, but 
increasingly received acclaim as an author on theological subjects. John 
Calvin, the University of Paris graduate known as the Reformer of 
Geneva, had made such a career shift already in the sixteenth century. 
But how different, in Hendry’s estimation, had been the result. “Calvin 
commanded a comprehensive knowledge of theology from the ancient 
fathers to the writers of his own time.” Ellul, however, “concentrates his 
theological attention on Kierkegaard and the early Barth, and regards 
those who have written since as of less consequence.” For Hendry, the 
two Frenchmen also greatly differed in their writing styles and modes 
of discourse. “Ellul is a theologian of passion, who writes with power 
and permits himself sweeping statements and wholesale judgments 
which arrest attention, but hardly carry conviction.” By contrast, 
“Calvin presented his thought calmly and judiciously, with conviction 
but without passion.”! 

In his 1988 Calvin biography, William J. Bouwsma cites the last part 
of this passage, not for the criticism of Ellul that it implies, but as an 
example of modern clichés about Calvin that can no longer be main- 
tained in the light of critical historical scholarship. Sentences such as the 
ones just quoted, Bouwsma explains, give evidence “of the persistence 
of a received figure who was infinitely more complex and interesting 
than this perception of him implies.” Indeed, from Bouwsma’s biog- 
raphy emerges a much more complex figure than Hendry appeared to 
have in mind. Rather than calm and passionless, Bouwsma’s Calvin is 
“a singularly anxious man and, as a reformer, fearful and troubled.” 
“Although his career was filled with accomplishment, his inner life 
showed few signs of the progress which he associated with godliness; he 


' George S. Hendry, review of Living Faith: Belief and Doubt in a Perilous World by 
Jacques Ellul, Theology Today 41 (1984), 98. 
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was still wrestling at the end of his life with the self-doubt, confusions, 
and contradictory impulses that had been with him from the begin- 
ning.” Over against the tranquil figure of Calvin as chief architect of 
Reformed theology, the biographer places a typically sixteenth-century 
figure, whose writings reflected “the inner turmoil of a peculiarly 
troubled age.” In short, throughout his book, Bouwsma seeks to correct 
traditional images of Calvin such as those articulated by Hendry (and 
others) by historical means.” 

Invaluable as such historical approaches have been for understanding 
Calvin in his sixteenth-century context, there is another way in which 
historians might respond to such images of Calvin as Hendry invoked 
in his criticism of Ellul. Instead of trying to correct clichés and myths, 
historians might also want to understand them. Instead of criticizing 
such images for distorting the “real” Calvin, historians might wonder 
why these images emerged, at what places and in which genres they 
appeared, and what roles they played in churches, schools, and popular 
media. Historians might want to inquire what sort of meaning a “pas- 
sionless” Calvin had for audiences in the United States, why Protestants 
in nineteenth-century Europe came to highlight Calvin’s “convictions” 
or how free-thinkers around 1900 exploited an anti-democratic Calvin 
for anti-clerical purposes. Instead of “demythologizing” Calvin, histori- 
ans might want to make “myths” created about Calvin their object of 
study and examine what such myths tell us about how the Reformer 
was remembered, interpreted, used, and (if one likes) misused by later 
generations. 

The present volume is an expedition into this relatively uncharted 
territory.’ It examines how John Calvin was perceived, remembered, 
represented, constructed, and manipulated by advocates and adversaries 
alike. It is a study of Calvin representations and the use that was made 


2 William J. Bouwsma, John Calvin: A Sixteenth-Century Portrait (New York; Oxford, 
1988), pp. 236 (n. 10), 32, 9, 32. 

3 To date, few studies have addressed collective memories of Calvin. The most nota- 
ble exception is Thomas J. Davis, ‘Images of Intolerance: John Calvin in Nineteenth- 
Century History Textbooks,’ Church History 65 (1996), 234-248. See also Christoph 
Strohm, “Calvinerinnerung am Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts: Beobachtungen am Beispiel 
des Genfer Reformationsdenkmals,’ in Lutherinszenierung und Reformationserinnerung, ed. 
Stefan Laube and Karl-Heinz Fix (Leipzig, 2002), pp. 211-225; Hans-Georg Ulrichs, 
‘“Der erste Anbruch einer Neuschatzung des reformierten Bekenntnisses und Kirchen- 
wesens”: das Calvin-Jubilaum 1909 und die Reformierten in Deutschland,’ in Reformierte 
Retrospektiven: Vorträge der zweiten Emder Tagung zur Geschichte des reformierten Protestantismus, 
ed. Harm Klueting and Jan Rohls (Wuppertal, 2001), pp. 231-265. 
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of them by church leaders, politicians, and popular authors. It seeks to 
answer questions such as: What were the dominant images of Calvin 
among Catholics in the French Third Republic, among Lutherans in 
Wilhelmine Germany, among Reformed Protestants in Hungary or 
among Presbyterian missionaries to China? In what way and for what 
reason were such images challenged, modified or replaced by others? 
Who produced these representations of Calvin? Can “identity politics” 
be seen at work in these historical interpretations? Among which groups 
and through what media did Calvin representations circulate? How 
did “academic” interpretations of Calvin (fail to) find their way into 
“popular” biographies, magazines, newspapers, and children’s books?" 
And who were the consumers of these Calvin publications, the attendees 
at the commemorations of 1909 and 1936, the tourists who traveled to 
Geneva to stare at Calvin’s granite face in the Wall of the Reformers? 
What made Calvin so important to these groups of people? 

As these questions make clear, the aim of this volume is not to study 
the reception of Calvin’s theology, but to inquire how Calvin himself served 
as a saint, icon, hero or villain in the imagination of later generations. 
Likewise, the chapters in this volume deliberately focus on representa- 
tions of the person John Calvin, as distinguished from the theological tra- 
dition, church family, worldview or ethos called Calvinism. Although the 
latter distinction is not followed too strictly—in the chapters on China 
and the United States, Max Weber’s Calvinism and capitalism theme 
was impossible to ignore, and in the chapter on Dutch Neo-Calvinism, 
it is argued that some meanings attributed to Calvin were derived from 
a historical vision of Calvinism at large—the subject of “Calvinism” is 
better reserved for a future study. Also, while acknowledging that some 
influential images of Calvin originated in what used to be known as 
the “era of confessionalization,”’ this volume focuses especially on the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This is not because we adhere to 
what would be a problematic modern/early-modern divide, but because 
our aim to stimulate comparative research is best served by a focus on 
the period that has been most intensely studied by scholars in the field 


* In order not to suggest an unproblematic high/low culture distinction, we put 
“academic” and “popular” between inverted commas. 

5 One of the most recent versions of this confessionalism thesis can be found in 
Heinz Schilling, ‘Confessional Europe,’ in Handbook of European History, 1400—1600: Late 
Middle Ages, Renaissance and Reformation, ed. Thomas A. Brady, Jr., Heiko A. Oberman, 
and James D. ‘Tracy, 2 vols. (Leiden; Boston, 1995), 2: 641-681. 
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from which this volume draws its methodological inspiration: the field 
of memory studies. 


MEMORY STUDIES 


Once the preserve of some eccentric social scientists, such as Maurice 
Halbwachs, “collective memory” has in recent decades become one of 
the most visible and widely recognized research themes in the humani- 
ties. Historians, in particular, have become involved in reconstructing 
how canonical texts, historical figures, and repressed or forgotten events 
constituted the “collective” or “shared” memories of groups of people in 
the past. ‘Typically, they study the selection processes by which canonical 
status was attributed to persons and events, the politics at work in such 
selection mechanisms, the power relations accepted or challenged by 
“Invented traditions” or the ways in which individuals narrate their per- 
sonal pasts through patterns provided by collective memories. Whereas 
historians of modern Europe have so far been the most active in the 
field of memory studies—which is one reason, among others, why col- 
lective memories are sometimes (erroneously) seen as typical only for 
Europe’s post-revolutionary nation-states—historians of medieval and 
early modern periods are increasingly drawing attention to the shaping 
of memory and identity in earlier periods.’ 

The popularity of these collective memory studies is often attributed 
to the influence of Pierre Nora’s book series, Les heux de mémoire (7 vols., 
1984—-1992)—a ground-breaking study of political memories in nine- 
teenth and twentieth-century France. Although, indeed, some contribu- 
tions to Nora’s massive project have received classic status and served as 
models for other research projects, there are at least two ways in which 
the field has moved beyond Nora’s version of memory studies—both 
of which are relevant for the present volume. First, Nora believed that 
in post-World War I France, a transition had taken place from what 
he called milieux de mémoire to lieux de mémoire. This is to say that until 
about the 1930s, most French citizens had lived within a horizon of 


ê For an introduction to this field as well as to the terminology employed by its 
practitioners, see (among other notable titles) James Fentress and Chris Wickham, Social 
Memory (Oxford; Cambridge, MA, 1992); Eviatar Zerubavel, Time Maps: Collective Memory 
and the Social Shape of the Past (Chicago; London, 2003); and Christoph Cornelifen, ‘Was 
heißt Erinnerungskultur? Begriff, Methoden, Perspektiven,” Geschichte in Wissenschaft und 
Unterricht 54 (2003), 548-63. 
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meaning constituted by past experiences transmitted through collective 
memory. But few of these milieus de mémoire—social contexts that nour- 
ished chains of memory, to cite another French scholar—survived the 
social, political, and religious transformations that France experienced 
in the second and third quarters of the twentieth century. What was 
left were leux de mémoire, or artificial “sites of memory,” in which only 
fragmentary reminiscences of the past were preserved. “Lieux de mémoire 
originate with the sense that there is no spontaneous memory, that we 
must deliberately create archives, maintain anniversaries, organize cel- 
ebrations, pronounce eulogies, and notarize bills because such activities 
no longer occur naturally.”’ 

Without necessarily endorsing this narrative of decline, many schol- 
ars agree with Nora that important transitions took place in the mid- 
twentieth century. In many cases, the authority attributed to memory 
and tradition became more contested in this period than it had been 
in earlier decades. This volume forms no exception: it shows that 
Calvin’s image underwent significant changes in the decades around 
1950, especially in so far as Calvin’s iconic status among Reformed 
Protestants was concerned. However, although Nora’s vocabulary of 
lieux de mémoire has become common parlance in the field, few schol- 
ars share Nora’s nostalgic idealization of the “spontaneous memory” 
that underlies his story of transition. Accordingly, the term multeux de 
mémoire has found little acceptance and its counterpart, lieux de mémoire, 
has acquired wider meanings than Nora suggested. In fact, the term 
lieux de mémoire (from the Latin loci memoriae) has become a widely used 
short-hand for persons, objects, and events that had a “place” (eu) in 
a collective memory, either before or after the transitions of the mid- 
twentieth century. Speaking about nineteenth or early twentieth-century 
Protestants, we might therefore appropriately say that Calvin, together 
with Martin Luther or the St. Bartholomew’s Day massacre, functioned 
as a lieu de mémoire.* In keeping with this common usage, the subsequent 
chapters understand lieux de mémoire as nothing more or less than objects 
from the past considered worthy of remembrance. 


7 Pierre Nora, ‘Between Memory and History: Les lieux de mémoire, Representations 26 
(1989), 12 (original: ‘Entre mémoire et histoire: la problématique des lieux, in Les lieux 
de mémoire, ed. Pierre Nora, 7 vols. [Paris, 1984-1992], 1: xxiv). The “chain of memory” 
metaphor comes from Danièle Hervieu-Léger, La religion pour mémoire (Paris, 1993). 

8 A good study on St. Bartholomew’s Day as a lieu de mémoire, written well before 
Nora, is Philippe Joutard et al., La Saint-Barthélemy, ou les résonances d’un massacre (Neu- 
chatel, 1976). 
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Second, in contemplating the disappearance of traditional mieux de 
mémoire and its possible consequences for French historical conscious- 
ness, Nora believed that historians have a responsibility to keep the 
national past alive for future generations. Accordingly, his book-project 
can be read as an attempt to record the traces of what used to be a 
“living memory” shortly before “its final consumption in the flames 
of history.”? No matter how one might be inclined to answer the clas- 
sic question on the public responsibility of historians, few students of 
collective memory nowadays would be prepared to see their work as 
contributing to such public goals. Similarly, this volume does not intend 
to contribute to a (religious or political) memory culture of any kind. 
Although we realize that the boundaries between history and memory 
are contested, and although we assume that this volume (unavoidably) 
reflects some contemporary prejudices, our aim is strictly historical: we 
analyze how Calvin served as a keu de mémoire during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. The fact that this volume is published shortly 
before the 2009 commemoration of Calvin’s birthday should therefore 
not be misunderstood. It reflects that we are interested in how people 
remember Calvin, not in how Calvin should be remembered. 


Wany CALvIn? 


There are two lacunas in the study of collective memory that this 
volume on Calvin’s memory aims to help fill. First, although the 
nineteenth-century nation-states were initially by far the most studied 
producers of collective memory, other groups, such as ethnic minorities 
or working-class organizations, have increasingly attracted attention as 
contexts in which self-images have been produced by means of shared 
memories. Religious memory cultures, too, have become the subject of 
historical research. In several interesting ways, this challenges the insti- 
tutional (church-oriented) approaches that so long have dominated the 
historiography of modern and early-modern Christianity.'° Surprisingly, 
however, much scholarship on religious memory is carried out within 
national contexts, resulting in studies focused on single countries. Of 


° Nora, ‘Between Memory and History’ (see above, n. 7), 13 (original: ‘Entre 
mémoire et histoire’ [see above, n. 7], p. xxv). 

10 Some examples of religious memory studies are discussed in our ‘A Sun that Lost 
its Shine: The Reformation in Dutch Protestant Memory Culture,’ Church History and 
Religious Culture 88 (2008), 35-62. 
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course, the nation-state is an obvious geographical scope of study in 
cases when “memory managers” chiefly operated in national contexts. 
This is a reason why most chapters in this volume also examine nation- 
ally centred memories. But in order to determine what similarities and 
differences existed between these national memory cultures, international 
comparative research cannot be avoided. 

As a Reformer whose memory was preserved at both sides of the 
Atlantic, in Western countries as well as in Central Europe, in South- 
Africa and on the mission fields in Asia, Calvin is an interesting and 
promising case study for such comparative research. By addressing 
a single question—how did Calvin function as a leu de mémoire?—in 
widely different geographical areas, the chapters in this volume hope 
to contribute to cross- and trans-national comparisons in the field of 
religious memory studies. (‘This is not the same as to argue that Calvin 
himself was a particularly internationally oriented figure, as was done 
by some mid-twentieth-century authors who eagerly associated Geneva 
with the World Council of Churches and Calvin’s Strasbourg with the 
seat of the European Economic Community.'' Again, our focus is on 
Calvin’s memory.) 

Another reason for studying Calvin in particular is that, both in 
Germany and the United States, important studies have been written 
on Martin Luther’s memory.’ More than Calvin, Luther has been 
commemorated by Protestants all over the globe. His birth and death 
days have been celebrated from the late sixteenth century onward, 
while the Thesenanschlag (Luther’s posting of the Ninety-Five Theses 
in 1517) soon became the occasion for an annual Reformation Day 
on October 31—not only in regions with a Lutheran majority, but 
also in predominantly Reformed countries such as Hungary and the 
Netherlands. Luther’s great visibility in Protestant collective memory 
tended to put other Reformers in the shadow. Obviously, this is not to 
deny that Calvin, John Hus or Menno Simons frequently became the 


1 R. Schippers, Johannes Calvijn: zijn leven en zijn werk (Kampen, 1959), pp. 59, 63. 

1? The most important of these are James M. Stayer, Martin Luther, German Saviour: 
German Evangelical Theological Factions and the Interpretation of Luther, 1917-1933 (Montreal, 
2000); Hartmut Lehmann, Martin Luther in the American Imagination (Miinchen, 1988); Hans 
Diifel, “Das Lutherjubilaum 1883: ein Beitrag zum Luther- und Reformationsverstand- 
nis des 19. Jahrhunderts, seiner geistesgeschichtlichen, theologischen und politischen 
Voraussetzungen, unter besonderer Berücksichtigung des Nationalismus,” Zeitschrift für 
Kairchengeschichte 33 (1984), 1-94. See also the theme issue of Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 
93 (1982) on Reformation commemorations in 1617, 1717, 1817, and 1917. 
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subject of festive commemorations and, especially in certain national 
or denominational contexts, came to serve as primary identity markers. 
Nonetheless, they were usually compared to Luther as the first, most 
influential, and perhaps most identifiable representative of the Protes- 
tant Reformation. How this comparison with Luther was carried out 
in Calvin’s case will be addressed in some of the chapters that follow. 

Provisionally, two conclusions can already be drawn. First, it is 
significant to observe that, in the period covered by this study, Luther 
was not only remembered for his writings, for his anti-Catholicism or 
for his adherence to the gospel. Much more than in Calvin’s case, a 
great number of anecdotes and interesting stories could be told about 
Luther’s personal life. Whereas Calvin tended to be remembered as a 
scholar, lawyer, professor of dogmatics, and author of the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion (1536), Luther was also remembered for his expressive 
character, his adventurous life, his table talk, and his love of music (not 
to mention his Turmerlebnis and his “Here I stand” at the Diet of Worms). 
Although, at the occasion of the 1909 commemoration, some Calvinists 
tried to argue that Calvin’s Institutes had been as important—and there- 
fore as worthy of commemoration—as Luther’s Ninety-Five Theses," 
the memory of a man who heroically nailed his objections to Roman 
theology on a chapel door (as legend has it) stirred the imagination 
differently than a commemoration of Calvin’s Institutes (which took 
place in 1936). In spite of numerous early twentieth-century attempts 
at making Calvin more attractive to Protestants in search of examples 
and identification figures, the difference between an icome Calvin and 
a saint-like Luther will emerge throughout this volume.'* 

A second recurrent difference between Luther and Calvin as leux 
de mémoire was that between initiator and organizer of the Protestant 
Reformation. Although the subsequent chapters illustrate that this 
distinction took different forms in different geographical and religious 
contexts, Calvin, much more than Luther, tended to be associated with 
the institutional infrastructures of Protestantism, especially in Europe. 
Calvin had initiated a Presbyterian style of church government, devel- 
oped models for majority and minority churches, and invested heavily 
in church education, most notably through his Genevan university. For 
this reason, nineteenth and twentieth-century Protestants frequently 


13 G. Sodeur, Johann Calvin [Aus Natur und Geisteswelt 247] (Leipzig, 1909) p. 1. 
14 The concepts of “saint” and “icon” are explained in the Neo-Calvinism chapter. 
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positioned Calvin closer to Philippus Melanchthon—or to St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, who had also attended the Collège Montague—than to Luther.’ 
Whereas Luther was typically honored as initiator and inspirer, Calvin 
tended to be remembered as “organizer and general "Ir 


HisToORICISM 


None of these general observations, however, should obscure the fact 
that the repertoire of Calvin images employed during the period cov- 
ered by this study was varied and subject to a myriad of changes. The 
chapters collected in this volume suggest that many of these changes 
were caused by a combination of (1) a growing tendency to formulate 
religious identity in historical or “historicist” terms, (2) a spread of 
nationalist ideas throughout Europe in the nineteenth century, and 
(3) increasing internal differentiation within Protestant organizations 
and denominations, especially from the third quarter of the century 
onward. (These are all nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century 
themes; some post-World War II developments will be briefly discussed 
in the final section.) 

Although “historicism” has long been understood either as a set 
of historical methods, borrowed from classical philology and Bibli- 
cal studies, or as the idealist Weltanschauung that allowed Giambattista 
Vico, Johann Gottfried Herder, Leopold von Ranke, and others to 
embrace these historical methods,” recent scholarship suggests that the 
most significant aspect of early nineteenth-century historicism was its 
search for “origins.” Newly constituted nation-states such as Frederick 
William IV’s Prussia sought to legitimize their existence as well as 
their political ambitions through what John Edward ‘Toews has called 


15 Cf. Johannes Neuenhang’s depiction of Calvin as “the twin brother of the Prae- 
ceptor Germaniae, the academic representative of pious humanism, the theologian of 
the Reformed Church” (Melanchthon) in Johannes Neuenhaus, ‘Calvin als Humanist. 
Dargestelt an seinem Bildungsgange und an seinem Wirken,’ in: Calvin Studien, Festschrift 
zum 400. Geburtstag Johann Calvins (Tübingen 1909) p. 26. A comparison with Loyola is 
made in Josef Bohatec, ‘Calvins Vorsehungsglaube,’ in: idem, p. 439. 

16 Karl Miller, Calvin und die Anfänge der französischen Hugenottenkirche: Akademische Antritts- 
rede vom 6. Mai 1903 [PreuBische Jahrbücher Bd. CXIV, Heft 3] (s.1., 1903) p. 372. 

1 See esp. Georg G. Iggers, The German Conception of History: The National Tradition 
of Historical Thought from Herder to the Present (Middletown CT, 1968). For the relation 
between classical philology, Biblical scholarship, and the historical methods propagated 
by Ranke’s generation, see Aviezer ‘Tucker, Our Knowledge of the Past: A Philosophy of 
Historiography (Cambridge, 2004), pp. 46-91. 
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a “historical principle.”'® This principle suggested that the identity of 
a nation, a people or a church could be understood from its past, or 
(put more strongly) that the nature of an object could only be known 
through an inquiry into its roots, origins, and development over time. 
Interestingly, this historical principle reflected an ambiguity typical for 
the time of its formulation. On the one hand, it affirmed that societies 
could change and that the study of a people along the axis of time 
would reveal not only continuities, but discontinuities as well. In this 
respect, the historical principle affirmed the experiences of change and 
feelings of growing distance between past and present that Reinhart 
Koselleck and others have identified as crucial for the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries.'’ But on the other hand, the historical 
principle tried to bridge such distances by arguing that change and 
development were consistent with and even foundational for the real- 
ization of an object’s identity over time. For example, a centuries-long 
development was believed to have prepared “Germany” for political 
emancipation in the 1840s, just as an impressive genealogy of Prussia 
was supposed to justify the cultural and political reforms of Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV. Typically, organic metaphors—roots, growth, blossom, 
and so forth—provided the language in which these two sides of the 
historical principle could be held together. Acknowledging both histori- 
cal change and identity over time, such organic vocabularies proved 
instrumental in establishing authority for (political and ecclesial) institu- 
tions that the nineteenth century saw emerge. 

For Calvin’s appropriation in the century after the French Revolu- 
tion, this historicism had at least two implications. First, certain groups 
of Protestants in Germany and the Netherlands came to position 
Calvin within an organic-historical framework that allowed them to 
call themselves the nineteenth-century “heirs” of Calvin. As Stefan 
Laube’s chapter shows, German Reformed Protestants began to present 
themselves as “Calvinists,” in a strategy clearly modelled after that of 
the Lutheran majority in Germany, who had claimed Luther as their 
“origin.” In other countries, including France and the Netherlands, the 
name “Calvinists” was adopted by theologically conservative subgroups 
within the Reformed churches in an attempt to defend the churches’ 


'8 John Edward Toews, Becoming Historical: Cultural Reformation and Public Memory in 
Early Nineteenth-Century Berlin (Cambridge, 2004), p. 21. 

19 Reinhart Koselleck, Vergangene Zukunft: zur Semantik geschichtlicher Zeiten (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1979). 
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“historic” legacy against liberal theology and practice. The fact that 
these groups, especially in the Netherlands, became known as “Neo- 
Calvinists” serves as a striking illustration of the ambiguity preserved 
in the historical principle. As shown by Herman Paul and Johan de 
Niet in their chapter, these Neo-Calvinists did not simply “continue” 
a tradition, but appropriated a historic figure while acknowledging 
distance and discontinuity between the sixteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. Abraham Kuyper (who could hardly write a paragraph 
without an organic metaphor) was most explicit about this ambiguity 
when he argued that nineteenth-century Calvinists were not supposed 
to imitate the Reformer of Geneva, but to develop the principles that 
had informed Calvin’s work in their own historical situation. This was 
the historical principle in optima forma. 

Greatly stimulated by this principle, nineteenth-century historical 
scholarship in its Rankean mode tended to emphasize the discontinuity, 
or differences, between past and present, by its efforts to understand the 
past “in its own terms.” This brings us to a second effect of historicism: 
a contextualizing of Calvin in time and space. Critical editions of the 
Reformer’s work began to appear, which situated Calvin’s writings in 
their historical settings and explained in annotations those phrases and 
allusions a modern reader was unlikely to understand. Translations 
in German, Hungarian, English, and Dutch followed relatively soon. 
Interestingly, this contextualization (or historicization) had mixed results. 
For some, it threatened traditional images of Calvin by defamiliarizing 
the Reformer. Through critical text editions and publications of some 
nineteenth-century church historians, the “hero” of the Calvinist Refor- 
mation became a man of flesh and blood who reflected the challenges 
and limitations of his time. Several chapters suggest that this prompted 
critical responses or a (widening) gap between “academic” Calvin rep- 
resentations and “popular” expressions of admiration, for example in 
pilgrimages organized to Noyon and Geneva. Simultaneously, however, 
historicist defamiliarization of the Reformer was a welcome gift to 
those unsatisfied with the wide-spread emphasis on Calvin’s theology 
that eighteenth-century accounts of Calvin’s doctrine of predestination 
had brought into circulation. Calvin’s letters to friends and colleagues, 
published in critical editions, were soon used by authors who sought to 
replace a “strict” and “sober” Calvin by the more amicable person that 
they saw arise from those letters. Especially in an era that witnessed the 
rise of “character” as a moral category (in Victorian psychology, for 
example), a historicization of the Reformer could serve the purposes 
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of those who saw in Calvin’s letters a corrective to some of the clichés 
attributed to the Reformer. 


NATIONALISM 


One of the driving forces behind nineteenth-century historicism was 
the nationalist agenda pursued by European nation-states in the wake 
of the Congress of Vienna. All over Europe, nationalistic movements 
stimulated citizens to identify with the history and language of their 
nation. In Western Europe, especially, these movements greatly influ- 
enced governmental politics. As well as giving birth to the nation-states 
of Germany and Italy, these movements caused considerable unrest in 
multi-ethnic regions such as the Habsburg Empire. In many cases, such 
nationalist ideologies were associated with a particular version of reli- 
gious identity. Most famously, at the tercentenary of the Thesenanschlag, 
Luther was transformed from a “confessional” hero into a “national” 
German identification figure, who supposedly embodied old and noble 
German virtues.” 

Nationalism, in its many versions, also affected representations of 
Calvin, especially in Europe. Like Luther, Calvin had been a confes- 
sional identification figure in early modern times. Unlike Luther, Calvin 
had usually been seen as a figure whose influence transcended national 
borders, since Reformed theology and church practice were perceived 
to have spread over a much larger territory than Luther’s legacy had 
done. This “internationalist” dimension of Calvin (as one might call 
it anachronistically) became controversial in an era of nationalism. 
As Laube shows, some German Protestants, for precisely this reason, 
considered Calvin’s memory as incompatible with a national German 
orientation. For them, Calvin represented internationalism, intellectu- 


2 Hans Wolter, ‘Das Reformations-Jubilaum von 1817 in der freien Stadt Frankfurt 
am Main’, eitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 93 (1982), 161-176; Rainer Fuhrmann, Das 
Reformationsubilium 1817: Martin Luther und die Reformation im Urteil der protestantischen 
Festpredigt des Jahres 1817 (Tübingen, 1973); Lutz Winckler, Martin Luther als Bürger und 
Patriot: das Reformationgubiléum von 1817 und der politische Protestantismus des Wartburgfestes 
(Lübeck; Hamburg, 1969), pp. 44-72. Cf. also Wichmann von Meding, ‘Jubel ohne 
Glauben? Das Reformationsjubilaum 1817 in Württemberg, eitschrift fiir Kurchengeschichte 
93 (1982), 119-160; Andreas Lindt, ‘Das Reformationsjubilaum 1817 und das Ende 
des ““Tauwetters” zwischen Protestanten und Katholiken im frühen 19. Jahrhundert,’ 
in Traditio, Krisis, Renovatio aus theologischer Sicht: Festschrift Winfried Zeller zum 65. Geburtstag, 
ed. Bernd Jaspert and Rudolf Mohr (Marburg, 1976), pp. 347-356. 
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ality, democracy, republicanism, and individualism, whereas Germans 
were supposed to be national, bound to Blut und Boden, with a prefer- 
ence for strong leaders and collectivist thought. And Calvin had been a 
Frenchman, of course. Although he had left his country for Geneva in 
Switzerland, he had always identified himself with the French nation and 
dedicated his Jnstitutes to the French king, Francis I. For these reasons, 
Calvin’s position, also among the Reformed, remained secondary to 
those of national heroes such as Luther and Melanchthon. Even the 
Huguenot churches in Germany focused more on their own history and 
heritage than on Calvin. Only from the second half of the nineteenth 
century onward, Laube explains in this volume, Calvin was gradually 
given a place (though never a prominent one) in the German catalogue 
of religious heroes 7 

In France, Calvin’s Frenchness was of particular significance to the 
Reformed “Huguenot” minority. Since French nationalists saw the Ref- 
ormation as a “Teutonic” movement, alien to the French soil, French 
Protestants sought to reconcile Calvin with French nationalism. In his 
chapter, Patrick Cabanel argues that this helps explain why prominent 
Reformed Frenchmen such as Emile Doumergue constructed a French 
Reformation that had started before Luther and reached its apotheosis 
in Calvin. For them, Calvin was the prototypical French Protestant, who 
possessed a more refined and aristocratic character than the German 
Luther. This French-nationalistic portrayal of Calvin was especially 
visible during the 1909 commemoration of Calvin’s birth in Paris. 

In French society at large, however, Calvin did not receive acceptance 
as a national hero. In the guerre des deux France, described by Cabanel, 
Michéle Sacquin, and Valentine Zuber in their (complementary) chap- 
ters, Calvin played a rather double role. Associating Protestantism with 
powers foreign to France, the nationalist, monarchist, and Catholic wing 
saw Calvin as a “dark person,” an exile, and someone who had caused 
a split in the French nation. Among republicans and liberals, Calvin’s 
reputation was better. The great romantic historian, Jules Michelet, 
even called the Reformer “one of ours.” At the same time, however, in 
these circles a vigorous debate emerged on whether Calvin had really 
been a precursor to the French Revolution or merely represented a 
Protestant alternative to Catholic religious oppression. On the one 


2! Under the influence of Nazi ideology, some tried to make the French Calvin a 
German hero by deliberately spelling his name as Kalvin. 
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hand, Calvin had been instrumental in founding the Genevan republic 
and was therefore connected to the republican ideas of the French 
liberals. But on the other, Calvin had organized church discipline and 
favored a version of church-state cooperation that was unacceptable 
from a laicité point of view. Despite the efforts of some to establish an 
acceptable picture of the French Calvin, he was eventually only granted 
a position in the pantheon of French authors (as one of the eloquent 
writers of classical French). 

This suggests that Hungary was perhaps the only European country 
in which Calvin became a truly national icon. As Botond Gaal makes 
clear, the Hungarian Reformed minority regarded their denomination as 
a national church, especially because, unlike Roman Catholics who had 
to obey the Vatican, the Reformed Church did not have any hierarchic 
relations with foreign religious institutions. This idea encouraged them 
to define Reformed Protestantism as the backbone of the nation. Thus, 
in the 1848-1849 War of Independence, Calvin was frequently invoked 
as a source of justification for the uprising against the Habsburgs, while 
in later decades, Calvin remained an important national hero, not only 
to the Reformed, but also to Roman Catholics and Lutherans. Calvin 
was an icon of faith, perseverance, and humility—virtues that all Hun- 
garian citizens needed in their battle for national recognition. 

Outside Europe, Calvin received national acclaim in the United 
States. R. Bryan Bademan’s chapter shows that in nineteenth-century 
America, Calvin became, if not a Founding Father, then at least a 
source of inspiration for the Puritans who had founded this new coun- 
try. He was hailed as an architect of the American freedoms and of 
the country’s republicanism and democracy. It was suggested that the 
Genevan republic had served as a model for the United States. Unlike 
the European nation-states, the United States therefore provided a 
context in which Calvin could become a national icon, and in times 
when many churches were beginning to exchange Calvin’s theological 
orthodoxy for liberal and “Arminian” theologies that better fitted their 
American experience, Calvin was nationalized and politicized. This 
had important implications for the Lutherans in America, as R. Scott 
Clark’s chapter makes clear. Originating in Saxony, where they had 
been forced by the state to accept a United Church (which included 
the Reformed), these originally German Lutherans were again con- 
fronted with Calvin when they came in the United States. One group 
of Lutherans (called American Lutherans) took a moderate stance 
toward Calvin and acknowledged his importance for the American 
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nation. But others (the Confessional Lutherans) choose to keep consider- 
able distance from Calvin. For them, the Genevan Reformer had not 
been merely the architect of American liberties, but also a rationalistic 
theologian who had paved the way for “modernity,” understood as a 
prime enemy of Confessional Lutherans in the nineteenth century. In 
this way, Calvin caused a split among nineteenth-century Lutherans 
in the United States. 

Another American group, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, has not yet received any attention of scholars interested in 
Calvin’s reception or influence. But, as Stephen S. Francis demonstrates, 
this group invested much energy in criticizing Calvin as a corruptor of 
the faith. In constructing their own religious identity, distinct from or 
even opposed to mainstream American Protestantism, the Mormons 
initially rejected all founders of competing denominations alike. But 
once they began to seek recognition in America and acceptance in Utah 
as their state, they had to moderate their views on Calvin. From that 
period onward, Calvin became increasingly accepted as the founder of 
America’s institutions, its democracy, and its liberties. After the Second 
World War, another striking dimension was added to this American 
Calvin. Indebted to Weber, a Mormon version on the theme of Cal- 
vin and capitalism emerged, which matched well with the movement’s 
anti-Communism in the Cold War Era.” 

While these American Mormons used Calvin against the Com- 
munists, certain groups of Reformed Protestants in South-Africa used 
Calvin against the (nationalist) Apartheid regime. Both white Afrikaners 
and black Africans, as Robert Vosloo’s chapter demonstrates, referred 
to Calvin’s theology and “internationalism” in challenging the way 
Apartheid proponents had claimed Calvin as their ally. Over against 
a Calvin who defended racial separation, they positioned a liberal and 
anti-nationalist Calvin—a radical political activist who stood for social 
justice and the civil right to revolt. For Beyers Naudé, Allan Boesak, 
Lekula Ntoane, and others, Calvin therefore remained a source of inspi- 
ration and justification, despite the regime’s (mis)use of the Reformer. 
This is only one striking illustration of how contested Calvin’s legacy in 
the period under discussion could be and how Calvin representations 


"7 Nonetheless, in this post-World War II period, Calvin was still criticized by Mor- 
mon theologians for his doctrine of predestination. 
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had the power not merely to reflect the status quo, but also to challenge 
social, political, and ideological constellations. 


PROTESTANT PLURALITY 


Is it surprising that almost none of the chapters in this volume deal 
with Catholic-Protestant polemics over the figure of Calvin? As illus- 
trated in particular by the commemorative activities analyzed in this 
volume, it seems that Calvin was not in the first place employed 
against Roman Catholics, but primarily used within “internal” Prot- 
estant debates. Only in the French experience do Michéle Sacquin 
and Patrick Cabanel note significant clashes between Catholics and 
Protestants over the legacy of Calvin. This was presumably caused by 
the fact that internal Protestant differentiation was a more pressing and 
difficult process, especially from the mid-nineteenth century onward, 
than the old division between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. 
In this period, Protestants all over Europe saw themselves confronted 
with the question how to relate their churches’ confessional heritage 
to the challenges of the modern era (nationalism, industrialization, the 
natural sciences, Darwinism, Neo-Kantianism, etc.). The divergence 
in answers given to this question was one of the factors contributing 
to a growing “confessional differentiation,” both among Lutheran and 
Reformed Protestants.” Although differences in theological attitude 
had always existed, they received (in most cases) institutional expression 
only in the second half of the nineteenth century, resulting in explicitly 
“conservative” or “liberal” periodicals or voluntary associations and 
even major church splits, such as in the United States and the Neth- 
erlands. From circa 1850 onward, these increasing differences within 
the Protestant world came to characterize much of theological debate 
and ecclesial politics. In an age familiar with the “historical principle” 
discussed above, historical events, figures, and publications were easily 
available as sources of justification to all of these subgroups. This may 
help explain why Calvin became a leu de mémoire especially within the 
realm of intra-Protestant controversies. 


"7 Cf. Herman Paul, ‘Religious Discourse Communities: Confessional Differentiation 
in Nineteenth-Century Dutch Protestantism,’ Schweizerische Xeitschrift fiir Religions- und 
Kulturgeschichte 101 (2007), 107-122. 
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In some countries, including Switzerland and France, both “liberals” 
and “conservatives” invoked Calvin’s memory.** Since Calvin in these 
countries was regarded as the founder of theological and ecclesial 
traditions, his legacy could not be ignored by any Protestant. Thus, 
liberals in France and Switzerland cherished Calvin as the founding 
father of religious tolerance and openness—even though they added 
that the Reformer, due to his Catholic upbringing as well as to the 
prevailing Zeitgeist, had not always lived in full accordance with these 
principles. Only when the liberal movement began to secularize, did 
Calvin’s legacy become the more exclusive property of conservative 
Reformed. This, however, had been the case already in many countries. 
Both in the Netherlands and in the United States, Calvin had been the 
almost exclusive hero of conservative Reformed and Presbyterian Prot- 
estants. This was partly because Calvin represented the predestination 
doctrine that was one of the points of division between (theologically) 
progressive and conservative forces. For example, the first-generation 
Dutch Neo-Calvinist, Abraham Kuyper, presented Calvin as an (early) 
spokesman of the principles that “orthodox” Protestants had to defend 
against the liberal wings of the Dutch Reformed Church. Accordingly, 
invoking Calvin’s memory was more or less identical to opposition 
against liberalism. 

In Hungary and South Africa, as Gaal and Vosloo illustrate, Calvin’s 
memory became divided not so much along liberal-conservative, as 
nationalistic lines. In twentieth-century Hungary, the painful split of the 
Hungarian Reformed resulted in divergent invocations of Calvin. In 
Budapest, a return to the “historic Calvin” was advocated as a recipe 
for keeping the tradition “pure.” However, in the east of the country 
as well as in ‘Transylvania—on both sides of the new border—a “faith 
reviving Calvinism” emerged, in which Calvin’s doctrine of predestina- 
tion served as a source of hope for a resurrection of the Hungarian 
nation. 

To what extent Calvin’s memory was associated with and stimulated 
by both national and ecclesial traditions is, finally, apparent from Jona- 
than Seitz’s highly original chapter on Calvin’s memory on the Chinese 
mission fields. Seitz shows that for American Presbyterian missionaries 
to China, Calvin had a marginal and rather indeterminate function. 


** A further study of Calvin’s memories among Swiss Protestants would be a 
desideratum. 
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For them, Calvin mainly served as an icon of Protestant (or Christian) 
unity, an authority one could consult in solving theological questions, 
but almost never as someone who was worth exclusive attention or 
extensive commemoration. Figuring in lists of inspirational figures 
that also mentioned Ignatius of Loyola, Melanchthon, and the Wesley 
brothers, Calvin hardly caused any controversy at all. This may serve 
as an implicit indication of how important the confessional differentia- 
tion among European and American Protestants was for the shaping 
and reshaping of Calvin’s memory in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 


(IN) TOLERANCE 


Finally, amidst all the changes in Calvin’s image, one theme never 
disappears from the collective memories examined in this volume: the 
theme of (in)tolerance in Calvin’s Geneva. Wherever Calvin appeared 
on the stage, Servetus followed as his inseparable shadow. Servetus’ 
condemnation and his subsequent burning on the stake were extensively 
discussed by both proponents and opponents of Calvin, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, in the entire period under discussion. 

As Cabanel shows for France, the Servetus case was initially used 
by Catholics to attack the Reformed for their “Inquisition.” But in the 
course of the nineteenth century, Protestants joined these Catholics 
in criticizing Calvin because of his “intolerance” toward the Spanish 
heretic. In her article on “the battle of the monuments” for Servetus, 
Valentine Zuber shows to what extent Protestants in France and Switzer- 
land became divided over the question of how to deal with this “black 
page” in Calvin’s biography. For the liberals, this episode was a reason 
for hailing Servetus as a real Protestant—while Calvin, in this respect, 
was considered indebted to a Catholic heritage of religious oppression. 
The conservative Reformed groups, in the French-speaking world as 
well as in other countries, saw the Servetus case as a mistake, in which 
Calvin demonstrated himself to be a child of his time (note the historicist 
dimension of this argument). The burning of Servetus—not to mention 
the case of Sebastian Castellion—helped create clichés and myths about 
Calvin’s “strict” character and his Genevan “dictatorship.” As James 
Rigney implies in his chapter on British travel writing, such images of 
Calvin became even more negative when contrasted with the beauty of 
the Swiss lakes and mountains. The twentieth century even witnessed 
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a re-emergence of Calvin as dictator—or, in Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s 
formulation, Calvin the “tyrant.” During the rise of totalitarian regimes 
in Germany and Italy, Stefan Zweig wrote a novel about Calvin and 
Castellion in which every reader could easily recognize a parallel with 
Adolf Hitler and his victims. For Zweig, Geneva had been a precursor 
of Nazi Germany. 

Contrasts between a tolerant and an intolerant Calvin, or between 
sympathetic and unsympathetic portrayals of the Genevan Reformer, 
also emerge from a comparison between the chapters contributed by 
Joe B. Fulton and Thomas J. Davis. ‘These authors present important 
American novelists, the nineteenth-century Mark ‘Twain (Samuel Lang- 
horne Clemens) and the contemporary writer, Marilyn Robinson. 
Twain, as Fulton’s chapter shows, depicted Calvin as representing a 
burden from which America had to be liberated. Through his bur- 
lesque commentary on and parodies of Calvinist predestination, ‘Twain 
articulated a version of Calvin that both Fulton and Davis recognize as 
highly influential in twentieth-century America. Interestingly, Marilyn 
Robinson’s recent novels and essays, analyzed by Davis, aim to correct 
this version by drawing attention to Calvin’s positive contributions to 
American culture. In this respect, the Pulitzer Prize winner pursues 
a strategy previously used by Calvin’s nineteenth-century apologists 
(discussed in Bademan’s chapter). Given her prominent position in 
contemporary American literature, Robinson may be able to salvage 
something of Calvin’s reputation in the United States. 

In conclusion: some of the “memory managers” examined in this 
volume saw John Calvin as a saint, as an example of a virtuous Chris- 
tian life or as an icon of “Calvinist” principles. Others interpreted the 
Reformer as a late-medieval theologian or as a sixteenth-century dicta- 
tor. Although there are some common denominators—Calvin’s alleged 
strictness, his sobriety, and his reverence for the Scriptures—the ques- 
tions of what these qualities meant and how they should be evaluated 
were answered in a variety of ways. We have identified historicism, 
nationalism, and intra-Protestant differentiation as three major causes 
of this. The chapters that follow will consider these in more detail. 


CHAPTER ONE 


CALVIN’S IMAGE IN CATHOLIC FRANCE DURING 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Michéle Sacquin 


“Calvin’s spirit was tyrannical,” according to one Frenchman, Voltaire, 
speaking about another Frenchman, John Calvin.' No one will be sur- 
prised by Voltaire’s opinion about the Reformer (Voltaire being positive 
about the religious Reformer certainly would be more remarkable), 
but his remark gives a good impression of the overall image of Calvin 
in the French collective memory. The basic color of Calvin in the 
French collective memory was black. In the course of the nineteenth 
and twentieth century some grey accents were added, mainly due to 
huge efforts of Protestants like Doumergue. Although not exceptional 
at all, the negative image of Calvin in France cannot be understood 
without the specific French context. From a methodological perspective 
we have to begin our account of Calvin in France with a introduction 
to the fundamental discussions and political developments in the post- 
revolutionary era. 

The French Revolution certainly was a decisive historical event. 
Nineteenth-century French history cannot be understood without the 
preceding events since 1789. That does not mean, however, that the 
political and cultural situation had become consolidated at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. The Revolution clearly provided the 
most important themes of discussion, but its outcome was still to be 
decided. It is perfectly possible to see the 1946 constitution as a peace 
treaty after 150 years of conflict, with revolutions in 1830, 1848 and 
1871 and other vehement clashes, like the Paris Commune (1871), the 
Boulanger Coup (1889) and the Dreyfus Affair (starting in 1894). This 
period has even been labeled as the ‘guerre des deux France’ (The 


! This introduction was written by the editors in order to provide an introduction 
to the articles on Calvin’s memory in France, written by Michéle Sacquin and Patrick 
Cabanel. Dieu et les hommes, 1769, quoted under the heading ‘Calvinisme’ in Dictionnaire 
de la pensée de Voltaire par lui-même, éditions Complexe (1994). 
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War of the Two Frances), because it divided all of French society and 
affected almost every aspect of French culture.’ 

Two related themes did dominate the political debates: the role 
of religion and the issue of French identity. The clash between the 
old idea of one public Catholic religion and the new ideas about the 
separation of church and state finally led to the modern French state 
with ‘Laicité’ as one of its fundamental values. This new definition of 
France and French identity was heavily discussed and only became 
accepted halfway through the twentieth century. 

This contribution and the next one by Patrick Cabanel deal with the 
discussions about French identity and the positions taken by various 
groups. Calvin was a Protestant and a small minority of the French 
people were Protestants. Being Protestant meant not being Catholic, 
which almost automatically put the Protestant on the modern, Republi- 
can side. The Protestants themselves tried to find their way in the nine- 
teenth-century debates and to define their own identity as Protestants 
and as French people. Cabanel introduces their history and analyses 
how Calvin was used and discussed. He shows that the ‘guerre des deux 
France’ was also visible within French Protestantism. 

This contribution takes the prerevolutionary situation of France as 
a Catholic country as its starting point. Nineteenth-century France 
(unlike, perhaps, sixteenth-century France) was deeply permeated by 
Catholicism. After more than a century of eradication of the Protestant 
past and reality, most adversaries of the Roman Church—so called 
anticlericals, whether deist or atheist—developed their hostility against 
clericalism from a Catholic background. For them religion could only 
mean Catholicism. Only a minority, as for instance the historian Edgar 
Quinet, whose mother was a Protestant, offered Protestantism as an 
alternative to Catholicism. The weight of Catholicism was such, in 
post-revolutionary French society, even among educated classes, that 
the title “Calvin’s image in Catholic France” makes sense, despite the 
variations and eventual blurring of this image. 


2 Pierre Colin, L’audace et le soupçon: la crise moderniste dans le catholicisme français 
(1893-1914) (Paris, 1997) and Emile Poulat, Liberté, Laïcité. La guerre des deux France et le 
principe de la modernité (Paris, 1987). 
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It is the first time that we can see, outside Protestantism, History restor- 
ing for us this great figure of Calvin, systematically wronged, even by 
philosophers-historians, who, in their judgement about the Reformation 
and the Reformers, undergo, without being aware of it, the influence 
of Catholic prejudice. Of course, Mr Michelet has not yet given to the 
legislator of the Reformation the fair treatment that he deserves; but he 
read his correspondence; he discovered the new aspects, so intimate and 
even at times so tender, that it uncovers for us this great soul, so tightly 
held that it needs from time to time to relax. Of course, the portrait that 
we are about to quote is not always quite accurate. Mr Michelet’s politi- 
cal ideas follow him even in the area of religious feeling where politics 
do not belong; but, on the whole, if he was not always fair to Calvin, he 
aimed to be, he even was, from his point of view ; and for this we must 
be grateful in the present time and with the present historians. 


These enlightening words could be read in 1856 in the “Bulletin bibli- 
ographique” (Bibliographical Review) of the third number of the Revue 
chrétienne, after the last volume of Jules Michelet’s Histoire de France had 
been published.’ Edited by pastor Edmond de Pressensé, whose son 
Francis was to become, during the Dreyfus Affair, the second president 
of the Human Rights League, the Revue Chrétienne was the main French 
Protestant periodical of an evangelical outlook. During the Second 
Empire, and more precisely during the 1850s, when the new regime 
counted on the Catholic Church to reinforce its authority, the editors 
spent a lot of energy fighting against liberal Protestantism on one side 
and against an ever-growing ultramontane Roman Catholic clericalism 
on the other. The Ultramontanes had been engaged, since 1815, in a 
vast project of gaining back to Catholicism a supposedly demoralised 
French society after the revolutionary turmoil. But the new France 
was characterized by religious pluralism. Established by Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s will-power, it was codified by the Concordat in 1801, that 
returned to Catholicism as the religion of the majority of French people, 
and by the Organic Articles published in 1802 to direct and organise 
the authorized churches: Lutheranism and Calvinism.* 

Though a minority—there were about 800,000 Protestants, most of 
them Calvinists with the addition of a minority of Lutherans in eastern 


3 Jules Michelet, Les Guerres de religion (Paris, 1856), Revue chrétienne 2 (1856). 
* The Jewish faith was legalised in 1808 and its rabbis paid by the State as late as 
1831. 
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France—French Protestants enjoyed a very positive image among left- 
wing intellectuals. Charles de Villers, whose Essai sur Vesprit et Vinfluence 
de la Réformation de Luther (Essay on the spirit and influence of Luther’s 
Reformation), had been awarded a prize in 1802 by the members of 
the Institut, stressed, long before Max Weber and Alain Peyrefitte, the 
economic and political difference between Catholic and Protestant 
countries, the latter being much more advanced than the former, due 
to a supposed closeness between Protestantism and modernity. Born 
a Catholic, exiled in Germany during the Revolution, introducer in 
France of Kant’s philosophy, Villers was a friend of Germaine de Staél 
and Benjamin Constant. ‘Thanks to him and to some of his followers, 
liberal Protestantism attracted a noticeable number of upper middle 
class members, all of them voltairians and anticlericals but neverthe- 
less willing to preserve a much needed authority in the rebuilding of 
post-revolutionary France. With each surge of clericalism, liberals 
would proclaim loudly their support for persecuted Protestants: that 
was the case during the Restauration and the authoritarian years of the 
second Empire. During those years, a periodical such as the Revue des 
Deux Mondes displayed its philo-Protestantism. Intellectuals like Eugéne 
Sue, celebrated author of Le Juf errant (The wandering Jew) and the 
historian Edgar Quinet, Jules Michelet’s colleague at the Sorbonne and 
friend, went so far as to recommend a general conversion of France 
to Protestantism.’ 

On the evangelical side, the Revival, with the help of the Evangeli- 
cal Society of Geneva and the Biblical societies of London and Paris, 
engaged, during the July monarchy, in a vigorous proselytising campaign 
which led to very positive results, mainly in some rural areas. ‘Those 
achievements were witnessed with anguish on the Catholic side and after 
the publication of many books of controversy and many complaints to 
the authorities, an association called Oeuvre de Saint-Francois-de-Sales 
was eventually launched in 1857 to fight “Protestant propaganda”.® 

Strictly confessional in the beginning, controversy between Protestants 
and Catholics tended to invade the ideological and political arena. 
It also overcame the fast-growing area of historical research. From 


° Michèle Sacquin, Entre Bossuet et Maurras. L’antiprotestantisme en France de 1814 à 1870 
(Paris, 1998), pp. 311-315. See also in Philip Nord, ‘Liberal Protestantism’ in Idem: 
The republican moment. Struggles for democracy in nineteenth century France (Cambridge, Mass. 
and London, England, 1995), pp. 90-114. 

ê Sacquin, Entre Bossuet et Maurras (see above, n. 5), pp. 232-234. 
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Augustin Thierry to Jules Michelet, a large majority of historians were 
averse to clericalism while some of them were Protestants like Guizot 
or philo-Protestants like Prosper Mérimée, who directed the “Inventaire 
des Monuments historiques” after Ludovic Vitet and before Viollet- 
Le-Duc. Mérimée wished to have his tomb engraved with the phrase 
“Prosper Mérimée, luthérien”. In 1866, the Revue des Questions historiques 
(Historical subjects Review) was launched by a group of young Catholic 
historians to redress a history they thought had been falsified by liberal 
writers whether Protestant or not. Ten years later, the Revue historique 
(Historical Review), still running nowadays, was launched by one of 
Michelet’s pupils, the Protestant Gabriel Monod. 

The history of the religious wars and of the establishment of the 
Reformation in France was a most delicate topic, all the more so 
because it attracted writers, followers of Walter Scott and even more 
the publishers who considered a story of civil war as highly bankable. 
Let us consider for instance the Saint-Bartholomew day’s massacre by the 
Catholic Charles d’Outrepont,’ a young archivist who was to help 
Tocqueville in his research. Outrepont published in the same year 
another drama called La Mort de Henri III ou les ligueurs (Henry IPs death 
or The Ligueurs). Between 1826 and 1828, Ludovic Vitet produced 
several “Scénes historiques” (Historical Scenes): Les Barricades, Les Etats 
de Blois, Les Etats d’Orléans. Les Chroniques du règne de Charles IX (The Bar- 
ricades, The Estates of Blois, The Estates of Orleans, The Chronicles 
of Charles IX’s reign) by Mérimée appeared with great success in 
1829 while Alexandre Dumas presented his Henri II et sa cour (Henry 
III and his court). The less famous Réforme en 1560 (The Reformation 
in 1560) by Germeau nevertheless inspired Honoré de Balzac.* This 
passionate interest of the privileged classes during the Restauration 
period for religious wars viewed as a prelude to the French Revolution, 
can be observed through a character in Stendhal’s Le Rouge et le Noir: 
the aristocratic Mathilde de La Mole. During the July monarchy, this 
interest was kept alive thanks to the success of Les Huguenots, Scribe and 
Meyerbeer’s celebrated opera, performed in 1836 and to Dumas pére’s 
La Reine Margot (1845). As early as 1821, Balzac had been considering 
historical subjects such as “La Conspiration d’Amboise” (The Amboise 


7 Charles d’Outrepont, La Saint-Barhélemi [sic], drame en plusieurs scènes (Paris, 1826). 

8 Albert Germeau, La Réforme en 1560 ou Le Tumulte d’Amboise: scènes historiques (Paris, 
1829). The copy kept in the Bibliothèque nationale de France still bears remains of 
the pencil-written dedication from the author to Balzac. 
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conspiracy) and the compulsory “Saint-Bartholomew day’s massacre”. 
Balzac retained this will to emulate Walter Scott for many years while 
focussing gradually upon Catherine de’ Medici. Balzac dedicated three 
“studies” to the Florentine queen: Les deux Réves (The two dreams) (1830), 
Le Martyr calviniste (The Calvinist martyr) (1841) and La confidence de Rug- 
gien (Ruggieri’s confession) (1836) appeared in this order in Catherine de 
Médicis expliquée (Catherine de’ Medici explained) (1842) soon to become 
Sur Catherine de Médicis.” 

Catherine de’ Medici was doubtless one of the main focal points in 
nineteenth-century historiography and her responsibility for the slaugh- 
ter of August 22, 1572 was passionately debated. Saint-Bartholomew’s 
day held in the French collective memory the place that was to be the 
Shoah’s a century later—keeping things in proportion of course, since 
its 40,000 victims cannot be compared to the six million victims of the 
Nazis. Saint Bartholomew’s day epitomised the massacre, symbolizing 
religious fanaticism. It appeared under the heading “fanaticism” in 
Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique (Philosophical Dictionary), a popular 
work in which middle-class readers could learn that “the most hateful 
example of fanaticism was given by the Paris bourgeois who, during 
the night of the Saint Bartholomew day’s massacre, rushed upon their 
fellow citizens who did not attend Mass to murder them, cut their throat, 
throw them out of the windows or tear them to pieces.”!® Because it 
made such an impression upon the collective imagination, thanks to 
Voltaire’s followers in the next century, Saint Bartholomew’s day had 
its “revisionists”, the most famous of whom was the journalist Louis 
Veuillot, who not only justified the massacre but reduced the number 
of its victims to ridiculous proportions. 

On the whole, Calvin’s figure appeared only infrequently. Balzac 
was an exception in dedicating about fifteen pages to the Reformer of 
Geneva."' It is not much if one considers the importance of Luther 
in German and even French literature of the time.’? In his Mémoire 
sur Vétablissement de la Réforme a Genéve (Essay on the establishment of 


° To understand the complicated genesis of this opus, see Nicole Cazauban in the 
Pleiade edition: Balzac, La Comédie Humaine, ed. Pierre-Georges Castex and Nicole 
Cazauran (Paris, 1980), 11: 125-164. 

10 Voltaire, Dictionnaire philosophique, ed. B. Dider (Paris, 1994), p. 255. 

1! See Nicole Cazauban, Catherine de Médicis et son temps dans “La Comédie humaine” 
(Paris, 1976). 

1? M. Sacquin, ‘Le Luther des catholiques français, in Source, Travaux historiques, 
55-56 (2000), pp. 81-92. 
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the Reformation in Geneva), published in 1843, Mignet could write: 
“Calvin is the organiser, Luther the victorious warrior.” In fact, the 
Saxon monk’s noble figure and fiery temper held a greater appeal to 
romantic imaginations than the sterner character of the lawyer from 
Picardy. It is true than Calvin, despite the fact that he was born and 
bred in Noyon, appeared as an emigrant from a double point of view: 
he was banished from French territory after settling in Geneva as well 
as from French memory from which he was expulsed by the Catholic 
Church and the royal power for more than two centuries. His reinstate- 
ment in the pantheon of national heroes, during that history-focused 
era that was the nineteenth century was not an easy task: Reformer or 
trouble-maker, victim or executioner, Calvin remained a hotly-debated 
character, subject to many controversies. His image was still dependent 
on old controversies as well as recent history. The ambiguousness of 
his position appears clearly when one studies the publication of his 
correspondence in the middle of the century. The project had been 
launched by Mignet and entrusted to Jules Bonnet, former pupil of 
the Ecole normale supérieure, during the Second Republic under the 
administration of Falloux and Salvandy. The book was to be published 
in the prestigious collection of “Documents inédits de [Histoire de 
France” (Unpublished documents on the History of France). But after 
the Putsch of December 2, 1851, the Ministry, unwilling to antagonize 
the Catholic Church, asked Bonnet to publish his edition separately. He 
reluctantly obeyed and the Correspondence appeared in 1854 in Meyrueis’ 
catalogue, Meyrueis being a Protestant publisher. All Bonnet could do 
was to give veiled hints of this censorship in disguise in his foreword. 
‘Twenty years later, after the fall of the Second Empire, when Thiers, 
another liberal historian, was president, Guizot could present Calvin 
with gusto to his young readers as a model of a “great French Chris- 
tian” following Saint Louis.’ 


THe SOMBER CALVIN OF THE CLERICAL CIRCLES 


We shall first assess the Catholic reading of Calvin’s character since 
it was the prevailing one during the past two centuries and therefore 
shaped the collective consciousness through catechisms, pious literature 


13 Francois Guizot, Les vies de quatre grands chrétiens francais. I. Saint Louis. II. Calvin. 
(Paris, 1873). 
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and sermons. This reading, that can easily be portrayed as negative 
and even caricatured, underwent few changes even over the course of 
two hundred years. 

In 1835, in order to counteract the solemn anniversary of the 
establishment of the Reformation in Geneva, the town’s curate, the 
combative Jean-Francois Vuarin, decided to publish the Vres de Jean 
Calvin et de Théodore de Bèze (The Lives of John Calvin and Theodore 
Beza) by Jérôme Bolsec “preceded by a note about the author”. The 
Histoire de la vie, moeurs, actes, doctrines et mort de Jean Calvin (History of the 
life, mores, deeds, doctrines, and death of John Calvin) appeared for 
the first time in 1577, that is to say thirteen years after the Reformer’s 
death. Its author was a heterodox theologian, former chaplain of the 
Duchess of Ferrara, established as a medical practitioner near Geneva 
whence he discussed Predestination with Calvin. Having turned again 
to Catholicism after many setbacks, he published a most abusive bio- 
graphy of Calvin on behalf of the archbishop of Lyon. Widely used 
by Catholic controversialists during the eighteenth century, Bolsec was 
intensely disliked by the Protestants. Even as late as 1847, one could 
read in the France protestante, a biographic dictionary published by the 
brothers Haag: “Bolsec: famous libeller who, like Erostrate, wanted to 
be remembered by posterity with a touch of infamy”. 

During this same year 1835, Trois lettres sur le Jubilé (Three letters 
about the Jubilee) were published by the Genevan citizen Jacques- 
Augustin Galiffe who mentioned Bolsec with moderation verging on 
approbation. This Galiffe was a member of one of the oldest families 
in town and was supposed to be a righteous Protestant; much later he 
proclaimed his conversion to Catholicism and left Geneva for Firenze 
where he died in 1853.'* His son, Jean-Barthélemy-Joseph-Gaiffre 
Galiffe, born in 1818 and a teacher in the Academy of Geneva under 
James Fazy’s government, continued his research. He did so with such 
enthusiasm that he did not hesitate to “borrow” permanently a number 
of Genevan archival materials. His work was used by Father Charles 
Guénot (whose pen name was Henri de Beugnon) for Lucia de Mommor 
(Paris, 1866), one of his many edifying historical novels. Calvin was 


14 On the topic of conversions to Catholicism of well-known Protestants, pastors 
or members of important families, and of the deliberately late announcement of the 
said conversions, see M. Sacquin, ‘Les conversions protestantes dans lapologétique 
catholique française sous la Restauration’ in La conversion au XIX’ et XX° siècles, ed. N.-J. 
Chaline and J.-D. Durand (Artois, 1996), pp. 21—42. 
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described as a Tartuffe, who seduced the innocent heroine. Guénot had 
no scruple in using the image, invented by Bolsec, of a Calvin branded 
for sodomy. Lucia de Mommor was not a big success in France and was 
not republished. It was nevertheless translated to German and issued 
in Cologne in 1868 by the author himself with the assistance of Galiffe 
under the eloquent title Lucia von Monmor und Caloin’s Schreckensherrschaft 
in Genf (Calvin’s domination of Geneva by means of terror). 

However, the authoritative book in clerical circles was the Histoire de 
la vie, des écrits et des doctrines de Jean Calvin (History of John Calvin’s life, 
writings and doctrines), published in 1842 by Audin. It copied both 
the recent and scholarly work of Paul Henry, a Calvinist minister in 
Berlin,” and Bolsec’s opus, skilfully mixing borrowed erudition and 
one-sided controversy. Jean-Marie Vincent Audin (1793-1851) was an 
astute polymath, a former librarian of modest background, who, having 
made a fortune by editing travel guides, the “Guides Richard”, eventu- 
ally found his calling when publishing in 1826 yet another “History 
of Saint-Bartholomew’s day” (Histoire de la Saint-Barthelemy). The book 
being quite unbiased, Audin was blamed by the powerful Catholic press. 
Selecting both his side and his practice, Audin became a fervent Catholic 
and did his best to mend his past mistakes. His biography of Calvin 
was less successful than the biography of Luther he had published the 
year before but it went through six editions nonetheless. Audin wrote 
next a Life of Henry VIII and was considered at last as the historian 
of the Catholic party, he was awarded many distinctions by the Pope. 
His obituary was written by the legitimist writer Barbey d’Aurevilly. 

Protestants stigmatized Audin by calling him a “sacristy writer.” 
François-Marie Bertrand, author of the Dictionnaire unwersel historique et 
comparé de toutes les religions du monde (Universal, historical and comparative 
dictionary of all the religions in the world),'® was more moderate in the 
long chapter he dedicated to Calvin under the heading “Calvinism”. 
Less excessive than Audin, he displayed the expected severity towards 
the Reformer, underlining his low background (“basse extraction”) his 
troublesome spirit (“esprit turbulent”) and, more than anything else, 
his dictatorial character: 


'S Paul Henry, Das Leben Johann Calvins, des grossen Reformator (Hamburg, 1835- 
1844). 

16 François-Marie Bertrand, Dictionnaire universel historique et comparé de toutes les religions 
du monde (Paris, 1848—1851). 
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Woe to whoever tried to oppose his politics! Anathemas, irons, prisons, 
scaffolds, fire were the tools of his vengeance against his contradictors (. ..) 
Calvin was praised not only by Protestants but also by a few Catholics 
who probably aimed to impartiality (...) he was said to be chaste, hard- 
working, selfless: but, even if he really had these qualities, they could not 
counterbalance the monstrous deeds of pride, iniquity and intolerance 
that he is rightly accused of. 


A list of Calvin’s victims followed, naturally ending with the name of 
Michael Servetus, symbol of Protestant intolerance. A harsh quotation 
from Galiffe came as a conclusion: 


Let him be admired as a skilful and clever man in the style of all these 
petty tyrants who subjugated republics in many a different country. This 
much may be allowed to weak souls. This muddy soul of his needed 


blood. 


It must be noted that this quotation was borrowed from Audin who 
remained the absolute reference point for Catholic readers. Consider- 
ing that the abbé Migne’s Dictionaries were part of every good library, 
whether public or private, it is understandable that French Protestants 
felt the urge to answer. After the Vie de Calvin à Pusage des écoles protestantes 
(Calvin’s Life to be used in the Protestant schools) by Eugène Haag 
(1840), many biographies were published: in 1850 the moderately evan- 
gelical pastor Guillaume de Felice who had translated as early as 1822 
Calvin et VHistoire de Genève (Calvin and the history of Geneva) by Carl- 
Gottlieb Bretschneider, wrote about Calvin in his Histoire des protestants 
en France depuis la Réformation (History of the Protestants in France since 
the Reformation); Calvin, sa vie, son œuvre et ses écrits (Calvin, his life, his 
work and his writings) was published by Félix Bungener in 1862 and 
the Vie de Calvin by Noél-Antoine-Francois in 1864. Both men were 
orthodox pastors. The year before, the Lutheran pastor Georges Goguel 
had published another biography of the Reformer. On the liberal side, 
Calvin was less appreciated but pastor Napoléon Peyrat wrote a long 
chapter on Calvin at the beginning of his Histoire des pasteurs du Désert 
(History of the pastors in the Desert) (1850). 

Calvin’s character was subject to many discussions when the Histozre 
de la Réformation by Merle d’Aubigné was issued. Charles de Rémusat 
gave a long and laudatory review in the Revue des deux Mondes.” It 


17 Charles de Rémusat, ‘De la Réforme et du protestantisme (Histoire de la Réforma- 
tion par M. Merle d’Aubigné),’ La Revue des Deux Mondes 2nd Serie (April-June 1854), 
1142-1173. 
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provoked a biting answer by Edouard-Louis-Joseph Bonnier in the 
Correspondant, the review of liberal Catholics directed, among others, by 
Charles de Montalembert. Once again Audin was widely used and the 
Revue chrétienne reacted at once.'® As late as 1880, a former student of 
the Ecole des Chartes and a liberal Protestant, Henri-Léonard Bordier 
(1817-1888) who had been assistant to Augustin Thierry, then archivist 
in the National Archives before being sacked after Louis-Napoléon 
Bonaparte’s Putsch, published in Geneva L’Ecole historique de Jérôme Bolsec 
(Jérôme Bolsec’s historical School) while writing an addition to the 
“Bolsec” section in the second edition of the France protestante. 


CALvVIN’s IMAGE IN CATHOLIC FRANCE: A STUDY IN GREY 


French readers had nevertheless at their disposal many relatively unbi- 
ased sources of information. The most important one was the Biographie 
générale et universelle par une société de gens de lettres et de savants (General and 
universal biography by a society of men of letters and scholars) pub- 
lished by Joseph Francois Michaud after 1811. This dictionary was cre- 
ated by authors of the ‘Idéologue’ school such as Pierre-Louis Ginguené, 
Pierre Claude Francois Daunou, Benjamin Constant or Philipp 
Albert Stapfer—Berne’s ambassador in France—replaced in the last 
volumes by young liberals or “doctrinaires”, the first of them being 
young Frangois Guizot. The article dedicated to Calvin aimed to be 
fair and scholarly. Its author was Claude-Ignace Brugiére de Barante 
(1745-1814), an enlightened aristocrat from Auvergne, soon disap- 
pointed by the Revolution. After a rapid escape from the guillotine, he 
was appointed prefect of the Léman department in 1803. Commissioned 
by the government to keep an eye on the Coppet group, he did so tact- 
fully, quickly making friends with Benjamin Constant and Germaine 
de Staél to whom he introduced his son, the future historian Prosper 
de Barante. His laxity annoyed the Emperor who, having made him a 
baronet at the beginning of 1810, dismissed him in December of the 
same year. Calvin’s review written by Barante, an enlightened Catholic, 
was used by Honoré de Balzac when he wrote about the Reformer. 
Guizot was too young when the authors of the Biographie unwerselle 
began to work on letter C. He made up for it a few years later, when 
the Musée des protestants célèbres (Museum of the famous Protestants) was 


'8 Revue du Mois (November 14, 1855), 703. 
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published, by dedicating many pages to the Reformer.'? His text was 
still authoritative fifty years later as can be seen in the Calvin article 
of Pierre Larousse’s Dictionnaire unwersel where an extract of Guizot was 
quoted: “Luther came to destroy while Calvin came to found (...) the 
state of mind where Calvin was when he burnt Servetus was common 
in his century. One should not reproach him for it.” 

The extract selected by Larousse among the eighty-something pages 
dedicated to the Reformer, as well as the whole Calvin article, bears a 
good testimony to the ambiguous position of republicans in the early 
Third Republic: in Calvin they saw at the same time a precursor of 
the French Revolution and a dangerous zealot. In the republican pan- 
orama, Calvin had his place somewhere between Etienne Marcel and 
Ignatius of Loyola, an uncomfortable position assigned to him by the 
philosophers in the eighteenth century. 

In the Essai sur les moeurs et Pesprit des nations (Essay upon the mores 
and spirit of Nations), Voltaire had written: “Calvinism is in keeping 
with the republican spirit though Calvin’s spirit was tyrannical.” For 
his Calvin article, Larousse selected another quotation of the most 
revered philosopher, a laudatory one as can be expected, but one 
that shifted the libertarian connection away from the Reformer to his 
followers: “Lutherans fought for their princes, Calvinists fought for 
People’s freedom”.”° 

In Rousseau’s writings, allusions to Calvin can be found mostly 
in the Lettres sur la Montagne (Letters from the Mountain). Calvin was 
praised as a legislator and a lawyer—according to Rousseau, the “wise 
edicts” of the Genevan Republic brought Calvin “as much honour 
as his Institutes’—and at the same time animadverted as a victimizing 
despot: “Freedom’s hero” in the Contrat social (The social contract), 
Calvin became in the Lettres, the executioner of Servetus and of “all 
men who dared to think another way than he did.” 

The elder Barante was comparatively moderate in the Dictionnaire de 
Biographie universelle: 


His censorship responded to the smallest deeds and speeches (...) every- 
body knows how Michael Servetus was arrested while travelling through 
Geneva in 1553, accused by Calvin himself, because he attacked the 


19 Musée des protestants célèbres (Paris, 1821-1824), vol. 2, 2nd Part: 42-119. 
2 Dieu et les hommes, 1769, quoted under the heading ‘Calvinisme’ in Dictionnaire de 
la pensée de Voltaire par lui-même, éditions Complexe (1994). 
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mystery of the Trinity in a book that was neither written nor published 
in Geneva (See Servetus). We will not talk of the trial against Bolsec (...) 
and of the death penalty against Valentin Gentilis (...) In this way he 
succeeded in giving his followers severe and spotless mores, but he stopped 
the progress of innovation and dictated limits to the critical spirit. 


In other words, the end justified the means. It is to be noted that the 
words fanaticism and intolerance did not appear in Calvin’s section. 
The only issue mentioned was the “blind and fanatic zeal” that Calvin 
inspired in the Genevan judges “in order to maintain good mores and 
what he called righteous doctrine”. Under the influence of Charles 
de Villers and of his Swiss friends, Barante considered that Calvin’s 
results were on the whole positive since, thanks to the support given to 
French refugees, librarians and printers “Geneva, by turning into the 
capital of Reformation became the centre of a wide book trade and 
one of the places in Europe where the teaching of letters and sciences 
was the most successful.” 

In 1842 Nicolas Bouillet (1798-1865) published his Dictionnaire 
unwersel d’Histowre et de Géographie (Universal Dictionary of History and 
Geography). Bouillet was a general inspector of public instruction and 
a follower of the eclectic philosophers Victor Cousin and Laromiguiére. 
The book was very successful until its reissue by Alexis Chassang in 
1872. It said that Calvin “aimed to reform mores as well as beliefs 
and, moving from enthusiasm to intolerance sent to be burnt at the 
stake the Italian Gentilis and the unfortunate Servetus who attacked 
the dogma of Trinity.” 

Désiré Nisard, quoting Mignet, considered Calvin as a precursor of 
democracy and, at the same time, a theocrat: 


Calvin subordinated the State to the Church in such a way than the 
Church would be the Law and the State the material power in charge 
of having it executed (...) this way, says M. Mignet, Calvin made an 
exaggerated doctrine of logicians, a cult and a moral code of puritans 
and a government of democrats.”! 


Christian socialist Pierre Leroux, a friend of George Sand, herself 
Protestant-friendly,” wrote in the Encyclopédie nowvelle, published between 
1835 and 1841: 


2! Désiré Nisard, Histoire de la littérature francaise (1844—1861), vol. 2: 271-273. 
22 Anne Chevereau, George Sand: du catholicisme au paraprotestantisme (Paris, 1988). 
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Luther was Jean Huss’ avenger while Calvin built Servetus’ stake (...) 
similar to these men during our Revolution who became cruel out of 
worrying about the success of the cause they were devoted to. 


It can be supposed that Leroux had been read by Balzac who wrote a 
long portrait of Calvin meeting his “Calvinist martyr” with Theodore 
Beza in Geneva. He went as far as to draw a parallel between Calvin 
and Robespierre—the same austerity, same fanaticism, same cool cru- 
elty—while stressing the “religious terror” reigning in Geneva: 


Calvin’s fierce religious intolerance was morally more compact, more 
implacable than Robespierre’s fierce political intolerance. On a wider 
scene than Geneva, Calvin would have shed more blood than the terrible 
apostle of equality.” 


This comparison was taken over, before Larousse, by Jules Michelet, 


a reader of Balzac as well as of Napoleon Peyrat, a younger friend 
of his: 


Born in Picardy, a country rich in revolutionaries, in hot-headed friends of 
Humanity; born among the people and grandson of a mere cooper (...) 
they give him aged twelve a clerical sinecure that he soon throws away 
with the haughty selflessness of Rousseau or Robespierre (...) incredible 
worker though sickly-looking (...) shy, cautious, touchy (...) if Galvin made 
the martyrs, the martyrs made Calvin as well. It can easily be understood 
that so many blows again and again repeated, made him wild, absolute, 
fierce in defending a dogma that everyday drew blood out of him. This 
is how we can explain the crime of his life, great Servetus’ death, which 
we will mention later on. A crime we can attribute to the time period 
rather than to the man? Never mind! He was one of us (...)”* 


This conclusion could let one suppose than Calvin had a seat in the 
pantheon of the men of progress. Such was not the case. ‘The main 
reason was that Michael Servetus’s agony left an eternal stain upon 
Calvin’s memory. To be convinced of that, one has only to read the 
article by Larousse which says: “Calvin, naturally convinced that he 
owned the Truth, hurried to put in practice the theory that makes of the 
Saint-Bartholomew day’s massacre the holiest and worthiest deed.” 
The second reason was because Auguste Comte, the founder of 
positivism, a system that was, in the secularized version proposed by 


* Ibid., pp. 338-339. 
"7 This quotations are taken from the Review of the book by the Revue Chrétienne, 
see above, n. 3. 
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Emile Littré, the philosophy of republicans, did condemn Calvin, 
without beating about the bush, and with Calvin condemned the whole 
Reformation. 


Philosophy may accept Luther for his introducer. He is on his way 
alongside Humanity. But Calvin is something restricted and remote, like 
a steep and lonely rock; he is a man who stops and wants to stop the 
human caravan; a malcontent, who has neither tradition nor posterity, 
fighting the past, fighting the future.” 


Tue STYLISTIC Door TO A PARTIAL REINTEGRATION 


If the man from Noyon did not succeed in finding his place in the 
cohort of national heroes, he managed to figure, without difficulty, 
among the masters of French language and could, by this means, be 
reinstated in the national memory in a relatively peaceful fashion. As 
early as 1839, Eugène Geruzez praised him in his Essais d'histoire lit- 
téraire (Essays on literary History) while two years later Pierre-André 
Sayous published in Geneva his Etudes littéraires sur les écrivains français 
de la Réformation (Literary Studies on French writers in the Reforma- 
tion).”° In the preface to his edition of Calvin’s Lettres françaises (French 
Letters), published separately, Jules Bonnet described the Reformer’s 
letters enthusiastically as: 


The common heirloom of Peoples emancipated by the Reformation (...) 
the equally imposing monument of History and Literature of sixteenth- 
century France (...) he writes in French as one of the founders of this 
language that owes him its most beautiful features before Montaigne, as 
the originator and precursor of this great seventeenth-century school 
that could fight him only by borrowing his own weapons from him, and 
did not outperform him by the elevation of the thought or the severe 
majesty of the style.” 


Therefore Calvin was introduced as a forerunner of Bossuet! The Migne 
Dictionnary itself, under Bertrand’s pen, was relatively laudatory: 


° See Annie Petit, ‘Le rôle du protestantisme dans la Révolution occidentale selon 
Auguste Comte,’ in S. Bernard-Griffiths, G. Demerson, P. Glaudes eds., Images de la 
Réforme au XIX” siècle. Actes du colloque de Clermont-Ferrand (9—10 novembre 1990) (Paris, 
1992), pp. 131-149. 

6 Pierre-André Sayous Etudes littéraires sur les écrivains français de la Réformation (Genève, 
1841, reprint 1970). 

7 Ibid., pp. XVI-XVII. 
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What we can grant him freely, is the art of writing (...) he was a great 
scholar, he wrote with purity and method, and nobody could seize more 
subtly the positive aspects of a sentiment; the preface of his Instztutes is 
a masterpiece of skill. 


In cauda venenum, the final praise “a masterpiece of skill” (“un chef 
d’oeuvre d’adresse”) was somewhat ambiguous. 

Adopting a comparison already used by the historian Henri Martin 
and frequently repeated, Désiré Nisard built a contrast between “two 
men so deeply different, and though so French, Rabelais and Calvin.” 
Henri Martin himself had contrasted three great figures and their 
attributes: Loyola was granted imagination, Calvin reasoning and logic, 
and Rabelais common sense: 


One, Loyola, a foreigner from the South who comes to survey France 
in order to prepare the invasion in the interest of Rome and Spain, the 
other one, Calvin, the Frenchman importing in France Northern theology, 
Teutonic theology by imprinting on it the shape of the French spirit, the 
third Rabelais, a Frenchman who wanted to recreate France without for- 
eign help, by mean of the lights of Antiquity and the new sciences.” 


It is easy to see that the winner was Rabelais, a true avenger of the 
French spirit, standing for Reason and Progress as France did between 
popish Spain and Lutheran Germany. Calvin, though an improvement 
on “Teutonic” Lutheranism due to his “frenchness”, was still guilty 
in two ways: he was too much of a theologian, and he imported into 
France a foreign current of thought. 

Bouillet’s Dictionary offered moderate praise: “Calvin left a quantity 
of works, written in French; in every one of them one can find a 
remarkable learning, a dignified tune, an often-vivacious style.” Michelet 
displayed more enthusiasm. The great romantic historian exclaimed, in 
lines quoted by Larousse: “It was an incredible tongue, the new French 
tongue. Twenty years after Comines [sic], thirty years before Montaigne, 
it was already Rousseau’s tongue.” This parallel was taken over in 1878 
by Jean-Pierre Gaberel in a book printed in Geneva: Calvin et Rousseau, 
étude littéraire, sociale, et religieuse (Calvin and Rousseau, a literary, social 
and religious study). 

So the case was settled. Calvin was one of the inventors of classical 
French.” But what was the mental image of Calvin among contempo- 
rary French people, meaning the minority of readers who were more 


°8 Henri Martin, Histoire de France, 12 vols. (Paris 1855-1860), 8: 184. 
2° See Henri Dubief, La Réforme et la littérature francaise (Paris, 1972). 
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or less educated? Many had undoubtedly seen the engraving based 
on Calvin’s portrait by Ary Scheffer. Of Dutch descent, this master of 
romantic painting, born in 1795 and deceased in 1858, was a Protes- 
tant. He gave a flattering though severe image of the Reformer: a wide 
forehead illuminated from above, the quill in hand, almost an evange- 
list. In Guizot’s Histoire de France racontée d mes petits-enfants (A History of 
France as told to my grand-children) published in 1878 by Hachette, 
the republican editor, displayed Calvin standing, showing his profile, 
his index pointing to a monumental Latin Bible. And the article in the 
Nouveau Larousse illustré, published between 1896 and 1904, proposed to 
the reader a Calvin more saddened than severe. In fact the common 
representation of Calvin, with the exception of Balzac who inexplicably 
described him as overweight,*” was that of the ascetic puritan, wiry 
and “bilious”. This portrayal was precisely the reverse of Rabelais and 
Luther, who were both depicted as fat, sanguine and effusive. On the 
whole, Calvin was depicted as a rather unappealing character whose 
unfortunate reputation of cold-heartedness was somewhat softened by 
the publication of his correspondence. The fourth edition of Henri 
Martin’s Histoire de France was noticeably more forbearing than the first 
one. Mentioning Bonnet’s edition of the Correspondence, Martin, who had 
written in 1836: “he hardly knows the joys of the heart, he ignores 
those of the body”, amended his assessment twenty years later: “They 
made too much of his coldness; hard upon others but mainly upon 
himself, nevertheless he knows how to make friends.” 

One may suspect that in the collective imagination of the (non Prot- 
estant) French Calvin retained a hardly attractive, one can even say a 
disagreeable image. One should note that the short bibliography con- 
cluding the review of the Nouveau Larousse illustré only mentions without 
comments three biographies of the Reformer; Theodore Beza’s Vie de 
Calvin, Abel Lefranc’s Jeunesse de Calvin (Calvin’s youth), published by 
a Protestant editor in 1888, and in between, as a trustworthy source, 
Audin’s Histoire de Calvin. And it is possible that the short phrase pro- 
vided by Chateaubriand in the preface to his Essai sur la littérature anglaise 
(Essay on English literature) (1836): “Calvin, a sour doctor who had 
Servetus burnt at the stake”, did not offend the average French reader, 
whether Catholic or not, up to a fairly recent period. 


3% Nicole Cazauban thinks that Balzac took his inspiration from a portrait of Calvin 
displayed in the historical galleries of Versailles, opened by Louis-Philippe in 1837. 
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The Catholic biographers of Calvin depicted a medieval Geneva 
ruled by a succession of easy-going prelates, a mellow and merry 
city which a black-clad Calvin reduced to a state of terror, the way 
Savonarola had done in Florence. Unfortunately this tale was not quite 
unwelcome in the voltairian circles where the Reformer was consid- 
ered as a kind of Protestant inquisitor, Servetus’ tragic death being the 
Calvinist equivalent of Galileo’s inquisition in Rome. The difference 
between Catholics and “free-thinkers” could be found in their appraisal 
of the role of the Calvinist Reformation in modern history. Everyone 
was convinced that Calvinism opened the way, by means of its indi- 
vidualistic approach to the Scriptures, to the Enlightenment and to the 
Revolution. This effect was negative according to the Catholics and posi- 
tive for the freethinkers who, like Michelet, considered Calvin despite 
his faults as “one of us.” On both sides anyway, the Puritan aspect of 
Calvin’s character and his ambition to rule the private life of his fellow 
citizens drew little sympathy. One can still find in Wikipedia an article 
written by a highly-respected French historian, a specialist of the his- 
tory of Jacobitism, where Calvin’s Geneva is compared to Khomeini’s 
Iran while the author underlines “Cet aspect rigide et sombre qui le 
caractérise souvent dans l’opinion commune” (this rigid and somber 
aspect that characterizes him [Calvin] in popular opinion). 

This negative assessment of Calvin’s character stands in contrast to 
the general appraisal, in non-Catholic circles, of the Reformation as a 
progressive step towards the triumph of Reason and Freedom. On the 
other hand the reputation of moral severity and general rigidity of the 
Reformer was used as an argument by those who tended to become a 
majority in progressive circles at the turn of the century. They argued 
that if the Reformation had been, back in the sixteenth century, a wel- 
come step in the general emancipation of mankind, it could and in fact 
did later become an obstacle to this same emancipation, the ultimate 
result of which should be an eradication of religions or at least a strict 
confinement of religious practice to the family circle. This is more or 
less the point of view of Pierre Larousse, followed by men as widely 
influential as Emile Zola in his final novels.*! 


3! Michèle Sacquin, ‘Présence/absence de la Réforme dans Putopie zolienne,’ in 
C. Lastraioli ed., Réforme et Contre-Réforme à époque de la naissance et de Vaffirmation des 
totalitarisme (Brépols, 2007). 


CHAPTER TWO 


FRENCH PROTESTANTS AND THE LEGACY OF 
JOHN CALVIN: REFORMER AND LEGISLATOR 


Patrick Cabanel 


French Protestants, as disciples of the Calvinist Reformation, willingly 
describe themselves as ‘Reformed,’ like their principal church; or as 
‘Huguenots,’ with its strongly historical and even martyrological con- 
notation. Yet, we do not see them designating themselves as ‘Calvinists’: 
only historians and some polemical Catholics’ use this label, which 
links the faith too directly to one man and which would have consider- 
ably irritated the Reformer of Geneva. A search of the computerized 
catalogue of the French Bibliothèque Nationale for the words “Cal- 
vinism” and “Calvinist,” reveals that these terms were used primarily 
in the seventeenth century, then again in the twentieth—and in the 
latter period only from the 1930s with the creation of a Neo-Calvinist 
current of theology. A variety of reasons explains what I would call a 
‘difficult relationship’ between nineteenth-century French Protestants 
and the Reformer. First of all, there was a genuine competition between 
the highly-invasive memories of persecution and the memories of the 
foundations of the faith, an aspect that Protestants first had to redis- 
cover. This they had largely accomplished by the 1840s and 1850s: 
since 1802, the Reformed Church of France had enjoyed the status 
of a State ‘Recognized Religion’ like the Catholic Church, and the 
churches had been rebuilt, the pastoral corps and their works had been 
reconstituted, and local churches had been re-organised which were 
re-grouped into consistories and managed by presbyterian councils, as 
had been the case in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The only 
thing the Reformed Church lacked was the right to gather in national 
synods, which was granted them in 1872. 

Reformed Protestants could now turn their attention to re-reading 
all of their history since the distant past of their principal founder and 


' See Roissel de Saucliéres fils, Coup d’wil sur Phistoire du calvinisme en France et sur Pesprit 
politique de cette secte (Paris, 1844). 
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theologian. Yet it was at that moment that a serious theological split 
arose between ‘liberals’ and ‘orthodox’—theological ‘left’ and ‘right’ to 
be brief. The former were deeply opposed to Calvin and searched for 
founding fathers and models among Calvin’s unsuccessful adversaries, 
above all Sebastian Castellio. This internal conflict was coupled with 
an external one stretching from Catholic polemic to nationalist hatreds, 
which came back to life in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
and turned poisonous. Calvin was attacked on a triple or quadruple 
front: as an enemy of Catholic French tradition, as Servetus’ executioner, 
as a voluntary exile, and finally as the father of the republican idea. 
Calvinism seemed to act as a solvent, whether of religious, national, or 
dynastic unity. Thus, the time had come for a counter-offensive, led by 
Emile Doumergue, who fought on all fronts including that of a genuine 
policy of commemoration. By the time the Musée Calvin was inaugu- 
rated at Noyon in 1930, we can see at the same time the creation of a 
neo-Calvinist “party” as well as a form of consensus around this man 
(Calvin), who “had known how to establish a civilisation” (according to 
the phrase of Emile-Guillaume Léonard in 1961).? Protestants seem to 
have accepted Calvin’s attack on freedom of conscience, even if—too 
easily in the eyes of some—they had excused his error in the name of 
the ‘spirit of the time.’ 


THe CALVIN-OF-GENEVA: THE IMAGE OF A LAw-GIVER IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Without being able to enter into a full analysis of the historiography 
and the image of Calvin within Reformed French Protestantism, certain 
aspects are worth noting. The first concerns the real loss of religious 
heritage and of history that Protestantism had suffered. From 1685, and 
until the first decades of the nineteenth century, French Protestantism 
was largely deprived of churches, pastors, books, learned societies, and, 
as a result, deprived of even a minimal transmission of its history. As 
Hubert Bost has shown, Elie Benoit’s Histoire de (Ed de Nantes (History 
of the Edict of Nantes), published in 1693-1695, was already written 
in order to fight against the denial of history—this second defeat which 


2 Emile G. Léonard, Histoire générale du protestantisme, 3 vols. (Paris, 1961-1964), 
1: 258-309. 
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posed a threat to the conquered Huguenots.” It was not by chance 
that the pastor Antoine Court, restorer of French Protestantism in 
the years 1715-1750 and founder of the seminary at Lausanne which 
trained pastors for the underground network in France, began to write 
a Histoire du Protestantisme français (History of French Protestantism) and, 
in doing so, gathered a large quantity of documents and memoirs now 
preserved at the Bibliothéque Publique et Universitaire of Geneva. 
However, Court died in 1760, without having been able to finish his 
project.* Nineteenth-century Protestants thus had to rebuild everything 
from the ground up, so to speak: not only congregations, churches, 
seminaries, and theological journals, but also their history which the 
Interdict and persecution had literally ripped to shreds—a history which 
risked being eclipsed by the still burning memory of the most recent 
century, that of the “Desert” (1685-1787). To re-appropriate Calvin was 
not such an easy thing to do, considering that events of the “Desert”, 
and earlier ones, such as the Saint Bartholomew’s Day massacre, the 
Edict of Nantes and then its revocation, risked overshadowing Calvin. 
Thus, the first Protestant histories of Protestantism (with apologies for 
the necessary redundancy) took on the task, and immediately drew 
up a portrait of Calvin the law-giver. The Calvin of Geneva and the 
Geneva of Calvin were now one and the same, just as the Athens of 
Solon or the Sparta of Lycurgus had been in the past. These paral- 
lels probably served to partially liberate French Protestants from their 
focus on the martyrs, a constant feature almost from the very early 
days of the Huguenots. With the help of these prestigious godfathers 
of Antiquity, the Calvin-of-Geneva hoisted the Huguenots up into the 
history of civilisation and its progress. As is often the case, Charles de 
Villers already had the perfect expression at the dawn of the nineteenth 
century (1802) in his Essai sur Vesprit et Vinfluence de la Réformation de Luther 
(Essay on the Spirit and the Influence of Luther’s Reformation): Geneva, 
“that point—imperceptible on the physical map of Europe—is of great 
importance on that of moral Europe.” 


7 H. Bost, ‘Elie Benoist et Phistoriographie de Pédit de Nantes,’ in Idem, Ces Mes- 
sieurs de la R. P R. Histoires et écritures de huguenots, XVII—XVIII siècles (Paris, 2001), pp. 
267-279. 

+ He did not even live to see the publication of the only part which had been writ- 
ten, the history of the Camisard war, whose publication was carried out by his son, 
Court de Gébelin, Histoire des troubles des Cévennes, 3 vols. (1761). 

5 Ch. Villers, Essai sur Vesprit et Vinfluence de la Réformation de Luther, 3rd ed. (Paris, 
1808) p. 134. 
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A generation later, two historians—who had nothing in common (one 
was a great scholar, the other an obscure pastor) and yet had everything 
in common (beginning with their conception of history and the way it 
should be written)—Jules Michelet and Napoléon Peyrat, built a statue 
for Calvin made of words, while waiting for the statue of stone which 
Geneva would raise in his honour in 1909. Peyrat forged a path, in 
1842, with his Histoire des pasteurs du Désert (History of the Pastors of the 
Desert), a martyrology and epic, but most importantly it portrayed a 
superb Calvin-of-Geneva. Peyrat, more than any other, such as Charles 
Coquerel, Guillaume de Felice, or Merle d’Aubigné, changed the way 
Protestants viewed their history. He depicted Calvin as a new Moses 
and a new Lycurgus, “this young reformer, austere and quiet, banished 
from France, and landing by accident in Geneva”: 


In the same way that Lycurgus rejected the gold and purple, he turned 
down art and imagination and only kept knowledge as his armour 
and words as his sword. His city was a religious camp, where disci- 
plined, austere, sombre men, where even serious and war-like women, 
trained themselves, as if for sport, in theological combat. Sparta, said 
Scripture, was of the blood of Israel. Calvin seems to have wanted to 
blend together the Israelite and Dorian spirits, and to found a Hebrew 
Lacedaemon in Geneva, where Greek democracy would be united with 
eastern theocracy.° 


Peyrat described Calvin as “of the Latin race, as his name and his 
nature indicate,” as an organiser and a democrat, a republican and a 
jurist. Luther, the “Saxon,” was the prophet of a German Protestant- 
ism which was “exclusively religious,” while the Frenchman was creat- 
ing a “democratic city” in civil society.’ Michelet, who had carefully 
read Peyrat and made no attempt to hide the very strong connection 
between his work to that of his younger colleague, could only echo him 
in a chapter of his Histoire de la France au XVI siècle which, while wholly 
devoted to Calvin and to “his” Geneva, was nevertheless entitled “The 
School of Martyrs.” The Calvin of Michelet is (to use his terms) hard 
and sombre, ill, exhausted, bitter, uncompromising, fierce, wild, arbi- 
trary, fanatical, and terrible. He had committed “the crime of his life” 


€ N. Peyrat, Histoire des pasteurs du Désert, 2 vols. (1842, repr. Montpellier 2002), 
1: 8-9. 

7 “T esprit méthodique de la France [Calvin] achève ainsi l’entreprise de l'Allemagne 
[Luther]”, Edgar Quinet, Le Christianisme et la Révolution française (1845) in Corpus des 
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against Michael Servetus, but Calvin was the one who saw everyone 
surging towards his pulpit and from his pulpit, everything flowed out. 
“He was one of ours!” dared Michelet,’ who was fascinated by Geneva, 
“a factory of saints and martyrs, a gloomy smithy where those elected 
for death were forged,” the “astonishing city where everything was 
flame and prayer, reading, work, austerity.”? Some decades later, the 
Catholic historian of the Ongines de la Réforme (four volumes published 
from 1905 to 1935), Pierre Imbart de La ‘Tour, also wrote magnificent 
pages on this Geneva. One could create an interesting anthology by 
collecting these musings of historians on a city and on a faith that 
seemed to repel them as much as attract them. 

That the Reformer had constructed his masterpiece outside the King- 
dom of France in no way wounded French patriotism at least for the 
time being: he made Geneva the refuge of Europe and the school for his 
missionaries. He only lacked France, lamented Peyrat, thus preventing 
their two associated natures (that of Calvin being merely the metonymy 
of his nation) from conquering Europe. In 1917 Franck Puaux quoted 
with pride a phrase of Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu’s according to which 
Calvin was “one of the two or three men of France whose action in the 
world spread the farthest, across time as well as space "TT In addition, 
with his Jnstitutes of the Christian Religion, the Reformer gave to the French 
language, its first literary monument—a theme that would have a very 
bright future in writings on Calvin, including those of the champion of 
the Catholic Church, Ferdinand Brunetiére.!? However, Calvin’s bril- 
liant renaissance in Protestant or sympathetic historiography carried 
with it a fundamental ambivalence: Calvin was already the figure of 
authority itself} or even of fanaticism in religion, and he had retained 
every aspect of the French and thus Roman talent for legislation and 


8 “Je sens bien que le grand souffle de la Révolution a passé par là”, J. Michelet, 
Renaissance et Réforme. Histoire de France au XVI’ siècle (Paris, 2005), pp. 375 and 466- 
467. 

° Ibid., p. 465 and p. 467. 

10 Peyrat, Histoire des pasteurs du Désert (see above, n. 6), p. 11. 

11 Bulletin de la Société de V' Histoire du Protestantisme français [BSHPF] (1917), 169. 

12 The first volume of the Histoire de la littérature française classique: De Marot à Montaigne, 
1515-1595 (Paris, 1904), made the Institutes of the Christian Religion the first of French 
books that could be called a classic, both due to its date and due to a series of qualities 
listed by Brunetiére. See also Sacquin’s chapter in this volume. 
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for order (Geneva was the “Calvinist Rome”, according to Peyrat).'* 
One only has to consider these characteristics in a negative light in 
order to understand the malaise to which the image of the Reformer 
fell victim in the second half of the nineteenth century, even among 
his heirs, with the rise in strength of liberal Protestantism. 


Tue ANTI-CALVINISM OF LIBERAL PROTESTANTS: 
Tue “Buisson MoMENT” 


Very rapidly, in fact, things veered off course. On the one hand, the 
traditional Catholic hostility towards Calvin had never laid down its 
arms. More importantly, echoing somewhat the transformation from 
the religious and Christian hatred of the Jews (ancient anti-Judaism) 
to a political, economic, nationalist, even racial hatred (modern anti- 
Semitism), the old religious controversy turned into political anti-Prot- 
estantism.'* Yet the greater difficulty in the relationship between French 
Protestants and Calvin was a much more internal issue. At about the 
same time as Peyrat and Michelet were praising the magistrate whose 
iron discipline alone managed to make the Reformation last, a group of 
young theologians and reformed pastors, the elite and the future hope 
of their church, crossed over to theological liberalism, sometimes after 
having experienced revivalist conversions. ‘They thus developed what 
can only be called anti-Calvinism, which was an authentic form of that 
anti-clericalism among religious people which today interests historians. 
We know how the conflict between the “orthodox” or “evangelicals” 
and the “liberals” split French Protestantism in two (as well as in other 
European countries). The conflict shifted from the theological to the 
political, and Calvin, whose image ended up being tainted by that of 
Guizot (a political and religious conservative and constant adversary of 
liberal Protestants)” ended up in the dock. The left wing of Protestant- 
ism condemned him for his very conceptions of truth in religion and 
of ecclesiastical organisation. For them, the French Reformer had thus 


13 Ibid., p. 10. “A fine title, indeed, and which those who had in the past insulted 
the ‘Rome of the Popes’ had the good graces to invoke!” wrote an outraged Auguste 
Dide, Michel Servet et Calvin (Paris, 1907), p. 308. 

14 Michèle Sacquin, Entre Bossuet et Maurras. L’antiprotestantisme en France de 1814 à 
1870 (Paris, 1998). 

15 Guizot had also been one of the very first biographers and defenders of Calvin, 
in his Musée des protestants célébres (Paris, 1822). 
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inherited from his nation not so much its particular talent for organisa- 
tion as its very Roman detestation of free conscience. In sum, we find 
for example in the writings of Ferdinand Buisson that Calvin, and his 
heirs with him, remained “Catholic.”!° “With all the strength of his 
nature, [Calvin] founded an orthodoxy and a second Rome in the middle 
of Protestantism.”'’ Buisson uses the same phrasing as Peyrat had a 
quarter of a century earlier, but inverses its meaning. The liberals did 
not hesitate to appropriate for themselves the famous “Every Protestant 
is Pope, the Bible in hand.” The elderly liberal pastor Joseph Martin- 
Paschoud, dismissed by the consistory of Paris in 1864 at the end of 
one of the most serious internal crises of Protestantism, responded to 
the accusations brought against him by retorting: 


Thanks be to God, I am a heretic. Yes! Heretic of Calvin, heretic 
of Luther, heretic of Pius X, heretic of the decretals of the Council 
of Trent, of the declarations of the Synod of La Rochelle. But heretic of 
the Gospels! But heretic of Jesus Christ! Oh! No, no, no, I am not that. 
It is you who are thus, disciples of Calvin, disciples of Luther, disciples 
of some Pope or other. 


It was Buisson who cited this excerpt of a sermon given in 1868, in 
a brochure published in 1869, at a time when this young agrégé"? in 
philosophy and professor at the Académie de Neuchatel was trying 
hard to establish nothing less than a new liberal church. His Principes 
du christianisme libéral (Principles of Liberal Christianity), as its title 
indicates, was intended to be the charter of the movement. Rarely can 
Protestant anti-Calvinism be found to express itself with such violence, 
and even emotion. The reader will kindly forgive me for citing at length 
this farewell to Calvin, articulated by a man whom the Catholic right 
would accuse, fifteen years later, of wanting to protestantise France 
and its public schools. 


We too have our forefathers who were contemporaries of your ancestors. 
Yours, when you evoke their memory, can be found in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in the pulpits, in the consistories, in the public councils of Geneva, 
for example, because we are dealing with Switzerland: Ours can be found 
in the prisons, in the dungeons, in the torture rooms, and at the stake 
where they were sent by the Farels, the Bullingers, and the Calvins. 


16 F. Buisson, Le Christianisme libéral (Paris, 1865), pp. 25 and 27. 

U EF Buisson, Principes du christianisme libéral. Résumé des conférences données a Neuchâtel, à 
La-Chaux-de-Fonds, au Locle, à Cernier, etc. (Paris, 1869), p. 17. 

'8 Recipient of the most prestigious teaching diploma in France. 
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Do you know the day when the separation of orthodox Protestantism 
and liberal Protestantism began? They separated at the foot of Michael 
Servetus’ stake. This burning at the stake marked the solemn hour where 
the two opinions presented themselves and divided the Protestant world 
into two worlds. One said: Leave to every Protestant his Bible and his 
conscience, and let each one believe what he will, provided that he binds 
himself by his heart and by his life to Jesus Christ and to the crucified 
Jesus Christ, and not to Jesus Christ risen from the dead. The other has 
on its side the incomparable genius of Calvin, who says: A Profession of 
Faith is required. And with this pretentiousness to re-establish dogmatic 
unity in the churches, Calvin founded an authoritarian orthodoxy, made 
the freedom of the Reformation veer off course or turn back, and, in 
turn, bent it under a yoke analogous to that of Catholicism. He won, 
it is true. He had the executioners on his side—we have his victims on 
our side. 

Our ancestors are those conquered people of the sixteenth century." 


Buisson thus did not shrink from provocation: in response to those 
Protestants who could not stop talking about their martyrs of the six- 
teenth century, he highlighted other martyrs who were victims of the 
first group. Contrary to traditional Catholic or free-thinking polemic, 
he did not connect everything back to Michael Servetus, even though 
Buisson made his death the key date of the split. Immediately after 
Servetus, Buisson listed Sebastian Castellio—whom only Protestants 
know (and, even then, only the liberal ones)—followed by others, 
whose names, thrown all together, give the unpleasant impression of 
a Calvinism that generated martyrs such as Bolsec, Zébédée, Alciatus, 
Blandrata, Gribaldi, Tellio, Mathieu Eyssautier, Barthélemy Carron, 
Samuel Huber, Claude Perrot, Jacques Gruet, Valentin Gentilis, Ber- 
nardino Ochino—the Anti-Trinitarians, the Socinians, the Libertines 
of Geneva, the Remonstrants and the Mennonites of Holland. 

In the middle of his quarrel with the orthodox Protestants, the 
young Buisson decided to write a biography of Castellio as a doctoral 
thesis, and he started his research in the archives of Zurich, Basel, and 
Geneva. The project was taken seriously enough that a Swiss scholar 
announced its completion in 1866. In July of the same year, Buisson 
undertook his first visit to the great republican exile, Edgar Quinet, who 
had set up residence at Veytaux on the lake of Geneva. The conversa- 


'S Buisson, Principes du christianisme libéral (see above, n. 17), p. 30. The sermon deliv- 
ered by Martin-Paschoud at the church of Pentemont (Paris) on 4 February 1868 is 
cited in Ibid., p. 29. Another text in praise of Castellio by Buisson can be found in Le 
Lien des Eglises réformées (November 7, 1868). 
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tion turned to the thesis, and Quinet’s wife reported the liveliness of 
the exchange in her diary: 


Mr. Buisson (...) was driven by an extreme aversion to Calvin and argued 
that his dogma was just as superstitious as Catholicism and that his 
Inquisition equalled that of Rome. And that France would have gained 
nothing in liberty and philosophy if she had been Calvinist. Edgar tried 
his best to argue that Calvinism was a sort of Catholicism whose teeth 
and claws had been removed (...); compulsory schooling, the spreading 
of different religious groups, all this rendered Protestantism susceptible to 
infinite progress, and North America offered the proof of this with the 
religion of Channing and of Parker. Mr. Buisson held his ground.” 


Buisson then became involved in a multitude of theological and 
pedagogical projects that led him away from his subject. When Henri- 
Léonard Bordier, another liberal, began to re-write La France Protestante 
originally written by the Haag brothers,*! in 1883, he devoted a long 
and very complimentary section to “Chateillon” (for Castellio), but 
seemed to know nothing about Buisson’s earlier project.” This biogra- 
phy however, was dear enough to Buisson’s heart that, twenty-five years 
later, after he had become the all-powerful and overworked Director 
of Primary Education in France (since 1879), he defended his thesis at 
the Sorbonne, in July 1891, at the age of nearly fifty-one. This was no 
small affair in a triple world: academic, secular, and Protestant. And 
it was a real doctoral thesis, with nearly a thousand pages of text and 
annexes, a bibliography, and footnotes and even its defence in front 
of a committee. In this regard, just as Quinet previously had had to 
defend Calvin to Buisson, at the Sorbonne it was Ernest Lavisse in 
person who reminded Buisson that Calvin was endowed with some- 
thing that Castellio lacked, “a faith which founds and gives strength 


2 Bibliothèque Nationale de France, Département des Manuscrits, Nouvelles acquisi- 
tions françaises, Hermione Quinet, Mémorial d’exil, NAF 11 832, f° 140 v° a-142 v°. 

2! The Haag brothers, Emile (1810-1865) and Eugène (1808-1868), were Lutherans 
originally from Montbéliard. Between 1846 and 1859, they published the ten volumes 
of La France protestante ou la vie des protestants qui se sont fait un nom dans Phistoire, which is 
at the same time a genealogical, biographical, and scientific monument, a memorial 
to martyrs, and an attempt at reparation towards a history of the vanquished. They 
formed part of the group that, in 1852, founded the Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 
SJrangais. 

22M. Henri Bordier, ed., La France protestante, 2nd ed., 6 vols. (Paris 1877—1888), 4: 
122-142. The entry on Calvin (vol. 3, part 2, 1881) mentions actions that one could 
more fairly criticize the Reformer for, including the “deplorable death of Servetus” 
(the text refers the reader to the biography of Servetus, which was never completed 
as the project was interrupted in 1888 at the letter G). 
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and duration. It is through this faith that Calvin accomplished his 
powerful work.” Lavisse then highlighted the Reformed Churches in 
France, Europe, and the United States.” The recent biographer of 
the young Calvin and future professor at the Collége de France, Abel 
Lefranc, similarly praised “the incomparable Church of combat” built 
by Calvin, whose nature was “one of the most forceful—whether one 
likes it or not—that ever appeared in the world.”** Once again, there 
was general agreement about the organisational genius of the master 
of Geneva. Once this premise had been agreed upon, one could then 
condemn it, applaud it, or seek to measure its effectiveness. This last 
approach characterises professional historians, who were in the end more 
‘neutral,’ whereas Buisson sought in Castellio the historical founder of 
liberal Protestantism and perhaps sketched out his own self-portrait just 
beneath the surface.” The quality of the journals and of the reviewers 
of Castellio’s biography—Gabriel Monod and the Revue Historique must 
be mentioned, as well as the philosopher Paul Janet, who was a teacher 
and a close friend of Buisson’s—reveal the impact this work had, despite 
its scholarly level of erudition and the apparent limited scope of its 
subject: an unknown man of the sixteenth century, a minority among 
minorities.” Among Protestants, Nathanael Weiss, a liberal, reviewed 
the book in the journal, Bulletin de la Société de Phistoire du protestantisme 
Jrangais. Yet, in spite of himself, it was Calvin who interested Weiss, seen 
through Castellio and his biography that “almost constitutes a sentence 
of condemnation” for the Reformer. Weiss wrote that it was not for 
him to defend Calvin’s attitude regarding his adversaries, but rather as 
a historian he invited readers to take into account all the circumstances: 
we can understand that they were extenuating, in his eyes, and that 
“the man remains worthy of our admiration and of our appreciation 
while at the same time we condemn his system.” 


*3 Summary of the thesis defense, BSHPF (1891), 448. 

"7 Review in the Revue internationale de Venseignement (1892), 220-237. 

"7 This was what Gabriel Compayré suggested in his review of the thesis in Revue 
pédagogique (1892), 1: 230-231. It is worth noting, folowing Emile Doumergue, who 
found it annoying, that the published version of the thesis was given a rather ideological 
subtitle: E Buisson, Sébastien Castellion, sa vie et son euvre (1515—1563). Etude sur les origines 
du protestantisme libéral français, 2 vols. (1892, repr. Nieuwkoop, 1964). 

26 Janet wrote in Le Journal des Savants (January, 1892), 19, that Castellio was the 
precursor of Bayle and of Voltaire, “and a precursor who left them with nothing else 
to add to this great subject [of religious tolerance and freedom of conscience]”. 

" BSHPF (1892), 209-213. 
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No other figure of the Reformation benefitted, thus, from such an 
effort of scholarship and reconstitution in France"? even Calvin himself 
had to wait for several more years before Emile Doumergue would make 
a start on his monumental biography. Furthermore, Buisson remained 
continually faithful to Castellio: he wrote the preface to the second book 
devoted to Castellio in 1914, by the liberal pastor Etienne Giran, and 
again, in 1926, he wrote the brochure published on the occasion of 
the unveiling of a monument in the theologian’s hometown.” Based 
on the strength of his position and his academic friends, Buisson par- 
ticipated in the adventure of the great Histoire générale du IV’ siècle à nos 
jours (General History from the Fourth century to the Present Day), 
edited by Ernest Lavisse and Alfred Rambaud. Buisson wrote the twelfth 
chapter of volume four, which appeared in 1894, on “he Reformation 
in France’. He thus placed Castellio in the pantheon of what could 
be considered as the standard republican history of France and the 
world. His concern to present all of the Calvinist Reformation and no 
longer, as in his thesis, only the life of one of Calvin’s adversaries, led 
him to present a fairly balanced analysis of the work of the Reformer 
of Geneva. Buisson continued to be fascinated by a ‘government’ 
and a ‘method for organisation’ through which the particular French 
genius revealed itself. Calvin never stopped, ”for a single day, giving 
of himself until the point of death” to his task, even going so far as 
to lead Protestantism to in fact disavow its own principle, namely the 
freedom of conscience. Buisson mentioned the Servetus affair, but he 
drew his conclusions now as a historian and not as a moralist: Calvin 
had armed the Church for the fierce struggle which awaited it and 
enabled it to withstand the attacks of the Church of Rome and to 
challenge its domination of the world.” 

Buisson’s main success lies in his ‘invention’, in the archaeological 
sense of the word, of Castellio, both as adversary of Calvin and as 
defender of Servetus, but also as a theoretician of tolerance or of 
religious pluralism who emerged much earlier than Jacques Basnage, 


TT A pastor from Magdeburg, Henri Tollin, who died in 1902, dedicated his life to 
the rehabilitation of Servetus; the wife of the liberal pastor Charles Dardier translated 
from German Michel Servet, portrait-caractére (Paris, 1879). 

° E Giran, Sébastien Castellion et la Réforme calviniste. Les deux réformes (Haarlem, 1914); 
Sébastien Castellion: 1515-1563, la vie et Pæuvre dun grand savant du XVI siècle, défenseur de 
la liberté de conscience, né à Saint-Martin-du-Fresne (Ain) (Bourg, 1926). 

3° Ernest Lavisse and Alfred Rambaud, Histoire générale du TU" siècle à nos jours, 12 vols. 
(Paris, 1893-1901), 4: 474-536, there 525-526. 
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Pierre Bayle, John Locke, or Voltaire. The article Buisson published 
in 1918 in the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale on the progress of the 
idea of tolerance in the Protestant world was arranged into three time 
periods: before Calvin, at the time of Calvin (or against Calvin as the 
introduction puts it), and after Calvin. Castellio was once again at the 
heart of Buisson’s analysis. Subsequent narratives of the Servetus affair 
henceforth integrated the figure and the work of Castellio in variable 
proportions. We shall see examples of this in Protestant schoolbooks. I 
should point out here two books which were strongly polemical, and did 
not always acknowledge their debt towards Buisson.*' Auguste Dide (see 
below) only cited him twice in his book Michel Servet et Calvin, in 1907, 
as “the Protestant writer”; yet his own long and passionate homage to 
Castellio, who “was, in the sixteenth century, against Calvin and for 
Servetus, the eloquent voice of eternal conscience”, however owes a 
great deal to Buisson.” The German writer Stefan Zweig mentioned 
Buisson even less, in a book without footnotes or references and which 
goes beyond the scope of the present article. Yet one should remember 
that his Castelhon contre Calvin ou conscience contre violence (Castellio against 
Calvin; or Conscience against Violence) was completed in April 1936. 
It was one of those desperate texts called forth by the rise of barbar- 
ity in Europe. The book featured astonishing analyses of the “terror- 
ist” Guillaume Farel’s gangs, who took control of the streets, or of 
Calvin’s Geneva as a totalitarian State—although without using that 
expression.” 

In the end, Buisson’s work is important for its methodological and 
philosophical contributions to the very conception of the work of the 
historian and the way in which the errors and the mistakes of the past 
are to be understood. In this respect, the pedagogue Buisson was the 
direct disciple of his teachers Edgar Quinet and Charles Renouvier. 
Both of them were opposed to the casually widespread nineteenth- 
century philosophy of history, according to which history was supposed 
to be the continual progress of humanity towards the light, towards 
tolerance and happiness. The conquered people were thus supposed to 
be the prophets of our own liberty; their executioners were merely the 


3! F Buisson, ‘Note additionnelle sur la Réforme française. Les apôtres de la 
tolérance, Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale (1918), 704—718. 

"7 Dide, Michel Servet et Calvin (see above, n. 13) pp. 265-279. 

33 S., Zweig, Castellion contre Calvin, ou Conscience contre violence, trans. from the German 


(Paris, 1946), pp. 10 and 24. 
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prisoners of a time period which was not sufficiently advanced. ‘The 
social, symbolic, and memorial consequences of such an outlook are 
obvious: the optimism of the century was strengthened, the martyrs 
were consoled since they died on the side of progress, the executioners 
were half-exonerated, because they did not know what they were doing. 
Quinet saw in this a terrible determinism which legitimizes everything 
by claiming that things happen because they were supposed to happen 
and that such was the spirit of the age: what good would it do to regret, 
therefore, such and such a defeat or tragedy since it was written in the 
law of humanity? In this way, for the Protestants, Calvin’s reputation 
was salvaged in the Servetus affair, from at least the start of the nine- 
teenth century beginning with Guizot or Michelet. “The ‘esprit du temps’ 
(spirit of the times)” and the “Legislation of the Era” were the titles of 
two chapters that Georges Goguel, the biographer of the Reformer in 
1863, devoted to Calvin’s repressive policies. In these lengthy sections, 
Goguel endeavoured to exonerate Calvin as an individual by blaming 
his time period and the remnants of Catholicism in his culture and in 
his worldview.” I beg the reader’s indulgence once again for citing Buis- 
son at length, because the conclusion to his Sebastien Castellion contains 
a call for an authentic historiographical revisionism: 


In terms of religious history of the last three centuries and for France 
in particular, it seems, listening to the majority of historians, that there 
was never any doubt, nor chance, nor any unexpected event: there were 
only inevitable shocks, only fatal consequences, only results of the nature 
of things. And from both sides, this point is the only one on which they 
agree, it is the only fair assessment that they grant to each other: each 
exculpates his heroes by excusing their time period. The Protestants say: 
‘it was not Calvin who put Servetus to the stake, it was the sixteenth 
century as a whole.” The Catholics say, it is not Bossuet who should 
be blamed for having celebrated so loudly the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, but rather ‘all of Catholic France at the time.’ (...) From the 
massacre of the Waldensians to the Saint Bartholomew’s Day massacre, 
it was ‘the mindset’ which did everything. We should blame it on the 
barbarity of the time. (...) It is this set of overly-facile judgements, that so 
many unimpeachable witnesses similar to our Castellio come to forcefully 
challenge; and that is why it is the right moment to bring them to life 


3t G. Goguel, Le Réformateur de la France et de Genève. Jean Calvin. Sa famille, son caractère, 
sa conversion, sa mission, ses travaux, son influence, V’étendue de son œuvre et son époque, sa postérité 
spirituelle (Toulouse, 1863), pp. 161—176. 

3 Buisson cites here G. de Félice, Histoire des protestants de France (Toulouse, 1861). I 
have used the sixth edition (1874), p. 56. 
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again.—Their voices, one will say, were not heard.—And is that a reason 
for the historian to refuse to listen to them?—There were so few of them; 
they did not count!—Are you really sure of that? And are you not, in 
turn, blinded by the official fiction, authorized by the winning party? 
(...) The worst danger of this [kind] of historical determinism which 
prohibits us from researching what could have been, instead of what 
was, is to exaggerate the theory of attenuating circumstances. By erasing 
responsibilities in history, we also suppress history’s moral character. We 
come to the point of no longer knowing how to call a crime a crime.*° 


To call a crime a crime...is to reuse Castellio’s phrase before Servetus’s 
stake: “To kill a man, is not to defend a doctrine, it is to kill a man.’ 
There you have Calvin definitively classified as a Great Man, obvi- 
ously; but so also were Bossuet, Saint Dominic, Julius Caesar, Phillip 
of Macedonia. It is important to add that at the moment when Buis- 
son was arguing in the Sorbonne against Calvin, the criticism of the 
Reformer was at its height in a variety of non-Protestant circles who 
were sometime completely opposed to each other were it not for their 
common rejection of Calvin. ‘These groups included nationalist-Catholic 
rightwing factions that Charles Maurass was preparing to lead, as well 
as an extreme, free-thinking leftwing group who was convinced that any 
Christian religion was by its very nature intolerant—even the republican 
Protestantism which had previously benefited from leniency from these 
groups was henceforth denounced. Michael Servetus, to whom no less 
than four monuments were raised in the space of a few years,” was 
more than ever at the heart of the attacks against Calvin. The hour 
of the counter—-offensive was at hand, against the liberal Protestants 
as well as against the anti-Protestant extreme right, whose attacks had 
become even more poisonous as a result of the position taken by the 
Huguenots in the Dreyfus affair. 


THe ‘DOUMERGUE MomENT’: THE CALVINIST COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


The leader of the battle was a pastor originally from Nimes, a very 
orthodox theologian, Emile Doumergue (1844-1937), professor of 
ecclesiastical history at the Theology Faculty of Montauban from 
1880-1919, and its Dean beginning in 1907. The majority of his life 


3 Buisson, Sébastien Castellion (see above, n. 25), pp. 330-333. 
37 Valentine Zuber, Les conflits de la tolérance. Michel Servet entre mémoire et histoire (Paris, 
2004) and her chapter in this volume. 
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was devoted to a magisterial biography, Jean Calvin: les hommes et les 
choses de son temps (John Calvin: the Men and the Things of his Time). 
The seven volumes in quarto, published between 1899 and 1927, were 
first brought out by the publisher Bridel in Lausanne, while the two 
last volumes were the work of a new publishing house belonging to 
La Cause, a centre for Protestant evangelising between the two wars 
and rather clearly favoring the political right. The major faults of 
this monumental work are well known: the biography was too often 
a panegyric. Filled with his desire to retaliate against anti-Protestant 
nationalism and to show that in France there had been a Reformation 
not only independent of Luther’s, but even preceding it, Doumergue 
succeeded in building a hypothesis, today rejected by historians, of a 
proto-Reformation around Lefèvre d’Etaples and his Commentaire des 
Epitres de saint Paul (Commentaries on the Epistles of Saint Paul) which 
appeared in 1512. The intention was to protect Calvin and the French 
Reformation, by no longer having them appear in tow behind Luther. 
Among Protestants his theory gained support but also fostered opposi- 
tion. His partisan approach also aroused immediate criticisms. We can 
cite, in this regard, the Lutheran and liberal Rodolphe Reuss, historian 
and research director at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (EPHE). His 
long review of the first volume of Calvin, in 1899, is a textbook example 
of a wholesale critique, despite some appeasing compliments. All he had 
to do was to invite Doumergue to show himself to be a truly impartial 
historian, capable of maintaining an objective distance from a narra- 
tion which was uniformly eulogistic and too often based on legends, 
for us to understand that the ‘learned professor from Montauban’ had 
not, for the moment, been able to fulfil these goals. Reuss highlighted 
a criticism that Doumergue himself had levelled against a certain type 
of historian, “who, like overly-conscientious anatomy specialists, coldly 
dissect their subject and only deliver it to the public after having ‘killed 
the living being’.” Perhaps Gabriel Monod and the historical sciences 
section of the EPHE were targeted in this phrase, which reveals only 
too clearly, in contrast, the type of committed historian that Doumergue 
did not fear being. 

A reading of Jean Calvin rapidly persuades us that Reuss’s criti- 
cisms were well founded. Everyone was waiting, of course, to hear 
what Doumergue would have to say about the Servetus affair and 
its consequences. The third book, L’Erreur du temps. L’intolérance et la 
tolérance de Calvin (The Errors of the Time Period. The Intolerance 
and the ‘Tolerance of Calvin), published in 1926, largely focused on 
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the Servetus affair. It contains a textbook case of an at times obsessive 
critique of the book Castellion by Buisson and of what Doumergue calls 
‘ultra-Protestantism’—the liberal extreme-left. The first chapter, titled, 
“The Error of the Era” deals with the question of the responsibility 
for intolerance: is it the result of an era, of a collective mentality, or 
of the man Calvin? Doumergue intended to show that all of Calvin’s 
contemporaries, even including Servetus, approved of punishment by 
the civil magistrates for heresy. Chapters 3 and 4 are constructed as 
a mirror image: “The Intolerance and the Tolerance of Calvin’ and 
“The Tolerance and Intolerance of Castellio.’ The movement of the 
text leads from the first to the second of the terms, and hopes in this 
way to reverse received wisdom. Leaving aside the Domergue’s attack 
on Castellio’s supposed intolerance, let us cite the conclusion in favour 
of Calvin: in other words, how to turn a trial and a burning at the 
stake to one’s advantage. Marxist dialectic was popular at the time; 
Doumergue would have excelled at it. 


Fundamentally, there is a contradiction and an uneasiness: the one 
produces the other, and there you have the usefulness of the burning at 
the stake of Servetus. God draws the good from the bad. Up until then, 
there had been burnings by the hundreds, by the thousands. What did 
they serve? Nothing. There was at Geneva only one burning like that 
of Servetus. What did it serve? It made Calvin and his friends hesitate. 
Burning at the stake was logical in the Catholic world: it was illogical in 
the Protestant world.” This fact had not been realized. People had been 
living in an unreflective darkness. The flames of the stake dissipated the 
shadows. Protestantism saw itself; it hesitated. Calvin, with all his frank- 
ness, all his impetuosity, with all of his words, magnificent with violence 
and conviction, could neither delude himself nor others. He hesitated, 
people around him hesitated. (...) And finally, Calvin struck twice at the 
heart of Calvinist intolerance: indirectly by the frankness with which he 
set out its principle; directly, by the hesitation which his fearless defence 
resulted in. It is because there was this burning at the stake, that we ended 
up having no more of them.” 


What more could be said in response to this fairly disarming defence, 
which some might judge outrageous? The review of the volume in 


38 De Félice, Histoire des protestants (see above, n. 35), p. 57 wrote that, according to 
him: “Observons encore que si les deux communions étaient intolérantes au seizième 
siècle, Pune Pétait en vertu de son principe, et lautre malgré le sien”. 

3 E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin, les hommes et les choses de son temps, 7 vols. (Neuilly, 
1899-1928), 6: 425-426. 
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the Bulletin de la Société de L'Histoire du Protestantisme francais (BSHPF) was 
entrusted to a Neo-Calvinist named August Lecerf (see below): two 
short and favourable pages, which went to the heart of the matter 
in their own way. “A man (...) who places before the reader’s eyes all 
the pieces of the trial. The trial! There! The word is finally let out of 
the bag! Thus, should the biographer of Calvin write a speech in his 
defence? No, probably not. But is it his fault if the so-called indepen- 
dent criticism of Calvin has so often made its work look like a speech 
of the Public Prosecutor’s?””” 

Although he was a conservative Calvinist, Doumergue revealed an 
astonishing political modernity. At the time when preparations were 
underway for celebrating the Jubilee of 1909, the four hundredth anni- 
versary of Calvin’s birth, he was one of the most fervent propagators of 
the ‘expiatory’ stone, dedicated to the execution of Servetus. For him, 
this expiation must wipe clean the memory of this mistake in view of 
the justification and glorification of Calvin to come—a modern, public 
relations gesture if there ever was one. “Utterly predictable,” one might 
say; but have Churches and States done any differently during the last 
century? One man, at least, saw Doumergue’s project for what it was at 
the time. The former pastor and member of Parliament, Auguste Dide, 
evidently the most violent and systematic of the Protestant adversaries 
of Calvin. His 1907 book, Michel Servet et Calvin, had as its last chapter, 
“Servetus’s Revenge.” The Champel monument, and its cost of 7000 
francs, is presented there as the pretext and the permission to then 
build the only monument which mattered to Calvinists, the one which 
would be raised in the heart of Geneva in 1909 and cost, according 
to the author, a half million francs. Dide amuses himself by imagining 
a comparable inscription, in honour of Torquemada: “Respectful and 
grateful sons of Torquemada our Grand Inquisitor, but condemning an 
error which was one of his century and strongly attached to the freedom 
of conscience, according to the principles of the church "3 The choice 
of the words carved on the stone, due primarily to Doumergue, had 
irritated a number of liberal Protestants who were unable to impose 
another phrasing, more critical with regard to Calvin. Thus, there was 
no consensus among Protestants in 1903. Nonetheless, the expiatory 


1 BSHPF (1927), 419. 
1 Dide, Michel Servet et Calvin (see above, n. 13), pp. 308-311. 
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monument of Champel to a large extent fulfilled the expectations of 
its Initiator, as we will see from some later publications. 

Calvin’s Jubilee, in 1909, was a great event. Its focal point was obvi- 
ously Geneva, where the first stone of the future International Monu- 
ment of the Reformation was laid. The impact was practically zero 
in France, as Weiss noted with regret in the pages of the BSHPF. Yet 
it was difficult to expect a country where fewer than 2% of its popula- 
tion were Reformed Protestants, whom a non-negligible part of the 
population hated or above all knew nothing about, to be interested in 
such a “microscopic” event. Furthermore, for unstated reasons, Protes- 
tants in Paris, decided not to organise a formal meeting at the church 
of the Oratory of the Louvre analogous to those which had been 
organised in 1885, 1887, 1898, and 1902 for the various anniversaries 
of the Revocation, of the Edict of Tolerance, of the Edict of Nantes, 
and of the key articles associated with the Concordat. Was this to say 
that Calvin, in 1909, was less able to create consensus and a common 
outlook than these more political events? Only one “literary and artis- 
tic performance” was organised on November 1909, in the reception 
room of ‘Trocadero with a chorus of 500 performers. Many speeches 
were given, of which Doumergue’s on “the Frenchman John Calvin” 
and Gaston Deschamps’ on “Calvin and the French Language”—once 
again the themes of the French nation and the anxious patriotism of 
these Protestants were highlighted. The celebration was presided by 
the Protestant General and member of the Committee of the Society 
of the History of French Protestantism (SHPF), d’Amboix de Lar- 
bont. The insistence on the literary and even linguistic dimension of 
Calvin as a father of the French language obviously served to make 
one forget, as much as possible, the fundamentally religious aspect of 
the man and his ceuvre, and in this way to incorporate them into the 
national heritage. 


+ Among the 150 people who were named doctors honoris causa of the University 
of Geneva on 9 July 1909, we find F. Buisson, Gabriel Monod, N. Weiss, Abel Lefranc 
and Emile Doumergue. 
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‘TOWARDS AN INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF CALVIN’S LEGACY: 
THe Musée Carvin (1909-1930) 


The key event among the meagre French harvest marking the four 
hundredth anniversary in 1909 was probably the pilgrimage (that is the 
word they used) of around forty members of the Parisian Protestant elite 
on | July to Noyon, led by Nathanael Weiss, the Secretary General of 
the SHPF and Eugène Réveillaud, a member of the French national 
assembly and a convert to Protestantism. Its goal was to discover the 
places where Calvin, born in this small town of Picardy on the 10th of 
July 1509, received his formative influences.’ Moreover, Calvin’s physi- 
cal links with these Protestants were worth noting, since the Calvinist 
scholar Abel Lefranc was a descendant of Calvin’s mother’s family and 
Henri Monod, director of the Assistance publique de Paris and member of 
the excursion, was a descendant of Laurent de Normandie, Calvin’s 
compatriot. The ‘pilgrims’ visited everything, including the cathedral, 
identifying in passing the site of the chapel whose benefice had been 
assigned in 1521 to the young schoolboy Calvin. The visitors hoped 
that a monument or at least a commemorative plaque would highlight 
the name of the Reformer (a street had already been named after 
him) and that the remains of his house—“Calvin’s room”—would be 
preserved, as was already the case with the homes of Luther, Zwingli 
and Knox.** This trip was the origin of the Musée Calvin: in the same 
way, the inaugural visits of the leaders of the SHPE in 1879 and 1883, 
had led to the purchase and then the transformation of the birth home 
of the Camisard leader Roland into the Musée du Désert (in 1910), in 
the Cévennes mountains. The parallels between the two are explicit, 
particularly for the pastor and historian Franck Puaux, the founder of 
the Musée de Désert, who dreamed until his death in 1922 of mak- 
ing Calvin’s home, for the Protestants of the north, what the Cévenol 
museum represented for their co-religionists in the Midi.” 


17 The BSHPF was the first to call attention to this house in 1897 (371-377): N. Weiss 
commented there on a modern photograph showing “Calvin’s room” in the part of the 
building dating from the fiveteenth century. In his book, La jeunesse de Calvin (1888), and 
BSHPF (1888), passim, Abel Lefranc had written, incorrectly, that the house no longer 
existed and had been replaced by a building from the seventeenth century. 

1 N. Weiss, ‘Chronique littéraire. Le Jubilé de Calvin’ BSHPF (1909), 376-381 
(relying on a plan of the house and two photographs). 

15 See the speech given by his son René when the first stone of the museum was 
laid, on 10 July 1927, BSHPF (1927), 364. 
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Yet, from the beginning, the project was beset with difficulties. In- 
formed in September 1909 of the wish of the SHPF to have a plaque 
affixed to the house (with Calvin’s name and dates), the owner sharply 
refused.*° During the First World War, Noyon was occupied by the 
Germans. But on the 5 April 1917, when Jacques Pannier, a military 
chaplain and member of the Committee of the SHPE entered the 
liberated town, he had a great surprise: The Germans had affixed 
a plaque in white marble which read, in golden letters (in French): 
“Here Calvin was born in 1509”. In 1939, it was discovered that a 
lieutenant of the Reformed faith had started the process, with the sup- 
port of his superiors. But in 1917, patriotic indignation came to the 
fore: in a letter sent to the Mayor of Noyon, the Committee of the 
SHPF railed against “this hypocritical homage given by our enemies 
to the memory of the Reformer.” Because the fear among Protestants 
at the time of appearing linked by religion to Germany was so strong, 
the committee specified that Calvinism was the religion of many of 
the “heroic allies” of France.“ In 1927, the group noted that the first 
name of the President of the United States, was Calvin.” The mayor 
reacted in a highly-positive manner, by mentioning the pre-war project 
to build an exact replica of the Reformer’s home. The SHPF imme- 
diately responded that Noyon would thus become “a moving pilgrim- 
age site for the French as well as for our admirable allies.” Yet a final 
catastrophe occurred when the remains of the house and the whole 
neighborhood were destroyed in 1918 during a German bombing. The 
ruins were quickly purchased by the SHPF and the reconstruction of 
Calvin’s house began following a fundraising drive. ‘The news of the 
too-slow progress of the work and of the donations was disseminated 
throughout the 1920s. The main Reformed churches of the world, 
including the Table vaudoise, the Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren, 
the Calvinist congregations in Hungary, but also the great American 
Huguenot Societies (South Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, etc.) 
signed up among the ranks of donors. Of the nearly 100,000 francs of 
donations received between 1923 and 1929, 34,000 came from France, 


t BSHPF (1910), 75. ; 

4 BSHPF (1917), 169: “Le maréchal Douglas Haig et ses vaillants Ecossais sont des 
descendants de ces Puritains d’Ecosse qui adoptérent la réforme calviniste. Comment 
ne pas rappeler que les Puritains d’Amérique, les fondateurs de la grande République 
américaine des Etats-Unis, se déclarèrent les disciples de Jean Calvin de Noyon?”. 

‘8 BSHPF (1927), 367. 
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21,000 from the Netherlands, 19,000 from Hungary and 10,000 from 
the United States.’ “Calvin was not merely the French Reformer of 
whom only his native country can be proud, wrote the leaders of the 
SHPF in 1924. Literary historians recognize that he was one of the 
creators of modern French prose. Calvin was also the brilliant thinker 
that Protestants of the entire world could honour as one of the greatest 
theologians of all time.”* The first stone of the future Musée Calvin 
was laid on 10 July 1927. Unable to take part in the ceremony due to 
his advanced age, Emile Doumergue had a brief message read which 
saluted “the glorious return” of Calvin to France, including among the 
Protestants: “He was born there. He left, a fugitive, from France. He 
has been slandered by his enemies, and above all, he has been forgotten 
by his friends—when I was young, who spoke of Calvin? Who claimed 
to be Calvinist? Today, not only is he known, but he is respected; he has 
become fashionable (...) Everyone claims to be his follower?" 

The building was inaugurated in 1930. Its developers gave it a double 
role: one room would serve as a worship space for the Reformed and 
the Baptists of the town, while the other rooms were dedicated to the 
permanent collection and would welcome “Calvin’s pilgrims,” according 
to the expression of the SHPF’s president, John Viénot.*? 


Tue PROTESTANT NARRATIVE OF CALVIN’S LIFE 


In the first half of the twentieth century, Calvinist Protestantism ended 
up endowing itself with a clearly structured image of its founder. Cal- 
vin was viewed as the man whose particular talent for legislation had 
known how to organise and to save the Reformation for France and 
several other countries. Nevertheless, he had committed a serious error 
in delivering a “heretic” to the flames, an act that cannot be forgotten 
even if the circumstances can be understood—the time period itself 
being the main circumstance. The popularization of this line of thought 


1 Lists and detailed figures are found in BSHPF (1930), 350-356. 

5 BSHPF (1924), 50. The President of the SHPF also participated in the inaugura- 
tion of the monument to Castellio at Saint-Martin-du-Fresne in 1926: “In this way, 
the impartiality with which we study all the French Protestants is manifest, whatever 
the nature of their Protestantism has been.” (“Par la s’est manifestée impartialité avec 
laquelle nous étudions tous les protestants francais, de quelque nature qu’ait été leur 
protestantisme”). BSHPF (1927), 344. 

5! BSHPF (1927), 372. The italics are Doumergue’s. 

5 BSHPF (1927), 361. 
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is confirmed in the history textbooks destined for Protestant schools or 
religious instruction courses, such as the Histoire abrégée des protestants de 
France. Textes et récits à Vusage des cours d'instruction religieuse (The Abridged 
History of the Protestants of France. Texts and Accounts for Use in 
Religious Instruction Classes), published by the pastor Jacques-Jules 
Bastide in 1889 and re-printed up until 1933 by the main Protestant 
printing press of the time, the Société des livres religieux de Toulouse (The 
Society of Religious Books of Toulouse). The author summarizes 
with an unflagging sincerity several elements which we know to be 
largely mythical. Chapter 2 is devoted to “Distant Precursors of the 
Reformation,” including the Albigensians and Waldensians, while the 
third chapter focuses on direct precursors, namely Wiclif (sic) and 
Hus. Chapter 4 deals with the “Beginnings of the Reformation” and 
credits Lefévre d’Etaples with having published his Commentaire in 1512, 
a work acclaimed as the “first Protestant book” in 1910 (5th edition), 
but not in 1895 (3rd edition). The same fifth edition adds to the initial 
text that “these first beginnings of the Reformation in France carried 
the name Labrisian Protestantism, from the Latin name of Lefèvre, Fabri, 
which means ‘worker.’”* Bastide was summarizing the perspective 
championed by Doumergue and a few others, "7 When the textbook 
turned to Calvin, Bastide cites a phrase from the historian Mignet on 
Geneva (“a small town, capital of a great idea”), and points out that 
the censorship of behaviour, even private practices, established by 
Calvin was also present in France at the same time, through the work 
of the chancellor Michel de l’Hospital (it was probably necessary for 
Bastide to counter the accusation of Calvinist rigidity). Supported by 
the authority of Brunetiére, Bastide emphasizes that the man who was 
“the greatest theologian of the sixteenth century” was also, as a writer, 
one of the creators of french language. Yet even so, Bastide was not 
afraid to dedicate the sixth chapter of the biography to “His Error”: 


Unfortunately, he contributed in large measure to the condemnation of 
the theologian and Spanish doctor, Michael Servetus, who was delivered 
to the flames, at Geneva (Friday 27 October 1533), for having denied in 


5 J. Bastide, Histoire abrégée des protestants de France. Textes et récits à Vusage des cours 
dinstruction religieuse, 3rd and 5th ed. (Toulouse, 1895 and 1910), p. 14, then pp. 15-16 
respectively. 

5t One of the first had been the pastor Orentin Douen, in two articles of the 
BSHPF in 1892 (‘La Réforme frangaise a-t-elle été la fille de la Réforme allemande,’ 
57-92 and 122-130). 
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his works several essential points of Christian doctrine and morality. This 
was a serious error. Intolerance, it is true, was the error of the time. It is 
also true that Calvin had begged Servetus not to go to Geneva, warning 
him of the grave risk he would run. It is a great tragedy, all the same, for 
the victim and for the honour of the Reformation, that he [Calvin] had 
not raised himself up, like the humanists of his time, to the notion of 
tolerance, and there is not one sole Protestant today who does not deplore 
this. It is also true that Servetus had been condemned in absentia to the 
death penalty, on the seventeenth of June, by the Diocese of Vienne in 
the Dauphiné region of France. But, in its persecution, Catholicism was 
faithful to its principle, and Protestantism unfaithful to its own.” 


The author refers to an additional note at the end of the book: there 
he summarizes the two commemorative ceremonies, that of 1903 at 
Champel and of 1909 in Geneva. In conclusion (these are his final 
words): “Protestantism honoured itself equally in recognizing and in 
renouncing the error of Calvin towards Servetus, and in preserving 
the memory of what had been great in his work of reforming the 
Church. "7" 

One only has to read the schoolbook which succeeded that of Bas- 
tide’s, the Histoire des protestants de France en 35 leçons pour les écoles, (The 
History of The Protestants of France in 35 lessons for Schools), by the 
liberal historian and pastor Charles Bost—which first appeared in 1925 
and has been constantly reprinted until today—in order to note the 
difference. ‘The Servetus affair has become the seventh point in Calvin’s 
biography (Lesson 6). Calvin had retained the “fatal” idea, introduced 
into the Christian Church by Saint Augustine, that religious error was 
a crime punishable by civil laws. “Today, there is not one Protestant 
who would not wish to ‘have extinguished the flames at Servetus’s 
stake with his tears’”. The expiatory monument (still written without 
quotation marks) of Champel is mentioned and depicted in a full-page 
photograph. Bost insists above all on the fact that this “dreadful execu- 
tion” was not approved by all Protestants, and devotes several sentences 
to the protest by Castellio. This approach was another proof of the 
victory of the historiography of Buisson, which was perhaps sought 
less to condemn Calvin and mourn Servetus than to show that some 
people of the sixteenth century were capable of thinking in terms of 


5 Bastide, Histoire abrégée (1910) (see above, n. 55). In contrast, the text from 1895, 
significantly shorter, speaks about the rejection of “some essential points, of Christian 
doctrine and morality” and speaks of “great misfortune” only for Calvin (p. 25). 

5 Ibid., p. 284. 
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tolerance. Bost, moreover, did not make the least concession to any kind 
of so-called ‘spirit of the age’ De, the intolerant sixteenth century), 
contrary to Bastide. His “Lesson 7,” focusing on Calvin’s Geneva, calmly 
outlines the thought and the work of the Reformer: a balance point 
had been found, which was able to integrate Castellio and Champel, 
Buisson and Doumergue. In 1938, realizing that Calvinist activity was 
increasing (two years earlier, the four hundredth anniversary of the 
publication of Institutes of the Christian Religion in Latin and the arrival 
of Calvin at Geneva had been celebrated), Bost probably was right on 
the mark in writing that it was difficult today to like Calvin, even if we 
grant him respect, perhaps even “pity,” (as Bost puts it) for a man who 
was such a prisoner of his own convictions.” 

This balanced approach can also be found in the work of a liberal 
pastor, Paul Fargues, author of a Histoire du christianisme (History of 
Christianity) in six volumes (1929-1939). Volume 4, “The Renaissance 
and the Reformation,” was published in 1936. Fargues condemned the 
“outrageous crime” of Champel; the event “covered Calvin’s legacy 
with a black and permanent mourning veil.” The expiatory monument 
continued to fulfil its role, which included a barb of anti-Catholic 
controversy, since the Roman Church, less humble and less coura- 
geous than the children of the Reformation, had “never engaged in 
an act of repentance” (here we have the expression which would be 
extremely popular at the end of the century) for its innumerable mas- 
sacres.” The attitude and the writings of Castellio were fully analysed 
in the book, with references to the biographies of Buisson and Giran 
and to an article by John Viénot published in 1916 in the proceedings 
of the Conference on Religious Progress that Viénot and Fargues had 
organised in Paris.” It must be noted however, that Bost and Fargues 
hailed from the liberal side of Protestantism, although less aggressively 
so than at the time of the young Buisson. The more strict Calvin- 
ists had in no way laid down their arms: in the same year 1936, the 
Protestant publisher Berger-Levrault printed the translation of a book 
by the Swiss German scholar Emmanuel Stickelberger, called Calvin. 


5 Ch. Bost, ‘Calviniana,’ Revue du Christianisme social (February, 1938), 145-157, 
there 147. 

58 D Fargues, Histoire du christianisme, 6 vols. (Paris, 1929-1939), 6: 314-326. Identical 
phrasing is found in the writings of E. Stickelberger, Calvin (Nancy, 1936), p. 196. 

5 Travaux du 6° Congrès international du progrès religieux (chrétiens progressifs et libres-croyants) 
(Paris, 1916); Viénot’s article deals with ‘Castellion et la Tolérance au XVF siècle’. 
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Stickelberger described the last meeting of Calvin and Servetus, and 
the latter’s final moments as in a historical novel. We see Calvin anx- 
iously awaiting the repentance of the condemned man, but Servetus 
merely shook his head. The next day, at the moment of the execution, 
the Reformer, too sensitive to attend the torture that he had tried in 
vain to spare the unfortunate man, was on his knees and sought to 
focus on prayer despite the emotions that were assailing him—we can 
appreciate the style of the biographer. The following section focuses 
on the support that Calvin received after the affair; only a few of his 
personal enemies, one of whom was Castellio, took the opposing side. 
Michelet himself was cited among the witnesses for the defence, on 
account of the investigation that he came to undertake in Geneva in 
1854. In contrast Stickelberger castigated “a Jewish writer, Mauthner, 
incapable of understanding Calvin [and] who tarnishes him with the 
suspect knowledge that he had fished for in murky waters,” meaning that 
Fritz Mauthner’s evidence was one-sided and intellectually dishonest. 
The murky waters, it seems to us, are of another order entirely.” 

Apart from publications, it is important to remember that during the 
inter-war years, French Calvinists were in a period of full reorganisation: 
it would probably be better to speak of a party within French Protes- 
tantism, a party which chose to return to the foundations of Calvinism, 
beginning with the figure and the name of the Reformer. In December 
1927, the elderly Doumergue agreed to be the honorary president of 
the Calvinist Society of France, which had just been founded and was 
headed by a ‘newcomer’ to Calvinist circles, the pastor and theology 
professor August Lecerf (1872-1943). Renewing Calvinist studies in 
France, Lecerf was equally, in the political sphere, a man of the Protes- 
tant extreme right—from this time on, one existed—he was a member 
of the Sully Association, follower of Charles Maurass, and willingly anti- 
Semitic. His career path calls to mind that of the Dutchman Abraham 
Kuyper, the second historical director of the Anti-revolutionary Party 
and founder of the Neo-Calvinist current of thought. 

Together with the SHPF and the Amis de la pensée protestante (Friends of 
Protestant Thought), the young Société calviniste de France (French Calvinist 
Society) contributed to the organisation of an exhibition “John Calvin 
and the French Reformation,” at the Bibliothèque nationale de Paris, in 
March 1935, on the occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of the 


6 Stickelberger, Calvin (see above, n. 58), pp. 190-195. 
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completion of the writing of Institutes of the Christian Religion. Immediately 
afterward, three days of “Calvinist Seminars” were organised at the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology,°! and the presidents of the Protestant 
Federation of France, the SHPF, and the Calvinist Society of France 
asked the City Council of Paris that Calvin’s name be given to a street 
in the city; this was done in 1936.” 


CONCLUSION 


These initiatives testify to a sort of reconciliation between the diverse 
currents of Protestantism, on the eve of the 1938 reunification of 
the Reformed Church in France, orthodox and liberals having finally 
managed to renew their ties (with the exception of the ultra-orthodox 
fringe). ‘They also reveal another form of reconciliation, more funda- 
mental, within the French Nation and between Protestants and the 
rest of the nation. Since the end of the First World War, in fact, the 
anti-Protestantism that had played such a role in the nationalist and 
maurassian synthesis was practically silenced—the blood spilled by 
Protestants had symbolically re-integrated them into the nation. France 
can now consider re-evaluating Calvin’s contributions, beyond that of 
simply his effect on the influence of the national language. To portray 
him as a father of republican ideas should no longer frighten a nation 
that has become essentially republican. 

Yet it has not been easy, for the Reformed French, to deal peacefully 
with the memory of Calvin. The fact that the Reformer accomplished 
the main part of his theological and ecclesiastical work outside France 
was not really an obstacle: “Calvin’s Geneva” commanded admiration, 
perhaps as ambivalently in the nineteenth century as may have been 
the case for the Athens of Solon or the Judaism of Moses. That the 
Frenchman came afier Luther, in all respects, was exploited, however, 
against Calvin’s heirs during the height of anti-Protestant nationalism. 
But then as now, the essential problem probably remains the Servetus 
affair. While the non-Protestant adversaries of Calvin somewhat sum- 
marly made the Spanish doctor into one of the heroes in their pantheon 


ĉl Ibid., pp. 64-69 (4526 paid entries in 31 days of the exhibition) and 70-291 for 
the texts of the Journées d'études (Seminars). 

® Ibid., pp. 292-293 and 1936, p. 338. The street is located in the Mouffetard 
quarter. Orléans also created a Calvin street in 1938. 
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of the victims of religion, the liberal Protestants, with Ferdinand Buisson 
at the forefront, preferred to emphasize the part of the Reformation 
which had protested against Calvin, led by Castellio. These men sought 
to open up a broad discussion on religious tolerance, theological liberal- 
ism, and the freedom of conscience. These combined attacks, renewed 
more or less frequently, ended up by provoking a powerful response, 
orchestrated by Emile Doumergue. In a certain sense, nothing remains 
today of the biographical monument that the Dean from Montauban 
took thirty years to publish, since his panegyric is displayed in such an 
obvious way. But perhaps our society, saturated with “the responsibility 
to never forget” and with “repentance,” might find matter for reflection 
in the initiative that he undertook to have an “expiatory monument” 
built around the tragedy of Servetus. We know, much better than the 
Calvinists of 1903, to what extent these issues of legacy and image are 
cumbersome, sensitive, and decisive; to what point they require that 
we go through the exercise of drawing up an inventory of the past 
and judging it—perilous, yes, but in the end a source of reconciliation 
and of peace. The legacy of Calvin among his own heirs is a textbook 
case in this regard. 


Translated from the French by Cynthia F Johnson 


CHAPTER THREE 


ISSUS DE CALVIN: COLLECTIVE MEMORIES OF 
JOHN CALVIN IN DUTCH NEO-CALVINISM 


Herman Paul and Johan de Niet 


INTRODUCTION 


In July 1909, Protestants from all across Europe and North America 
gathered in Geneva to celebrate John Calvin’s four hundredth birth- 
day.' Banquets, music, services in various languages, a foundation stone 
ceremony for the Wall of the Reformers, and an endless series of 
speeches marked the occasion. The mood was festive, the atmosphere 
congenial. For a moment, denominational barriers even seemed to 
come down, when Protestants of various affiliations rejoiced in shared 
Calvinist memories: “Give thanks to the Lord of heavens that we are 
Calvinists!” In the Netherlands, however, Reformed Protestants known 
as Neo-Calvinists responded skeptically. They had turned down the 
Swiss invitation and saw their fears about the commemoration come 
true. What a “great disappointment,” wrote the Neo-Calvinist maga- 
zine, De Spiegel, 


not only for the “Calvinists,” but surely not less for other Christians who 
love Calvin as a reformer. What follies have been delivered there. One 
speaker announced his sympathy for Servetus, another glorified Calvin 
as a predecessor of Jean Jacques Rousseau.* 


' The first author’s research was funded by the Netherlands Organization for Scien- 
tific Research (NWO) and the Center of Theological Inquiry in Princeton. ‘This chapter 
can be read as a sequel to Johan de Niet, ‘Johannes Calvijn (1509-1564): icoon voor 
vriend en vijand, in Heiligen of helden: opstellen voor Willem Fryhoff, ed. Joris van Exjnat- 
ten, Fred van Lieburg, and Hans de Waardt (Amsterdam, 2007), pp. 102-114. Unless 
otherwise noted, all translations are ours. 

2 Fubilé de Calvin à Genève, juillet 1909: allocutions, adresses, lettres et documents (Geneva, 
[1910]); Alex. Claparède, Les voix magyares au jubilee de Calvin, Genéve 1909 (Geneva, 1910), 
p. 132. On the Reformation monument, see Christoph Strohm, ‘Calvinerinnerung am 
Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts: Beobachtungen am Beispiel des Genfer Reformationsdenk- 
mals,’ in Lutherinszenierung und Reformationserinnerung, ed. Stefan Laube and Karl-Heinz 
Fix (Leipzig, 2002), pp. 211-225. 

3 Het Calvijn-feest te Genève, De Spiegel 3 (1909), 339. 
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We may be grateful for not having joined this ecumenical exuberance, 
agreed De Heraut. “Certainly, the religious element has not been miss- 
ing, but this religious element had such a generally Protestant shade 
that even the Modernists could have approved of it.” ‘This effect, the 
newspaper judged, “could only have been achieved by dramatically 
fading the Calvinist colors.”* Whereas Calvin had always sought the 
glory of God by obeying the Scriptures, explained the Neo-Calvinist 
daily, De Standaard, the celebrations in Geneva gave little evidence of 
such obedience. Dutch Calvinists had rightly stayed at home.’ 

Their alternative commemoration of Calvin’s birthday was remark- 
ably sober." Public lectures by Abraham Kuyper (1837-1920), Herman 
Bavinck (1854-1921), Herman H. Kuyper (1864-1945), Pieter A. 
Diepenhorst (1879-1953), and other Neo-Calvinist leaders, comple- 
mented with commemorative essays in magazines and newspapers, 
made up most of the celebration—just as would be the case in 1917, 
at the four-hundredth anniversary of Luther’s Thesenanschlag.’ Although 
the papers reported on an occasional Prussian collection for Reformed 
Christians abroad, Dutch Neo-Calvinists did not follow this example.® 
Besides, they generally responded negatively to requests for financial 
contributions to the Wall of the Reformers.’ This was not only because, 
in Abraham Kuyper’s phrase, Calvinism “never burned its incense 
upon the altar of genius” nor erected monuments for its heroes" 
Also, Neo-Calvinists had hardly any experience with monuments at 


+ Leestafel, De Heraut (September 19, 1909). 

7 ‘Calvijn-herdenking,’ De Standaard (September 20, 1909). In their refusal of the 
Swiss invitation, the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands had articulated a similar 
feeling of exclusiveness by stating that “the sons of the Reformation” in their country 
had been following Calvin’s footsteps only “since the end of the past century” (Jubilé 
de Calvin [see above, n. 2], p. 221). The Walloon pastor Emile Bourlier and the Remon- 
strant professor Hermanus IJ. Groenewegen were the only Dutch delegates in Geneva 
(ibid., pp. 15, 64-67, 91-93). 

€ G. Doekes, ‘Nalezing,’ Gereformeerd Tijdschrift 10 (1909), 164-166; G. K[eizer?], 
review of Calvin en Nederland, by H. H. Kuyper, ibid., 373. 

7 Arjan Nobel, “’Naar wien wij ons wel niet noemen, maar die toch ook de onze is”: 
de Reformatie-herdenking van 1917 in de gereformeerde pers, in De Reformatie-herdenking 
van 1917: historische beeldvorming en religieuze identiteitspolitiek in Nederland, ed. Herman Paul, 
Bart Wallet, and George Harinck (Zoetermeer, 2004), pp. 141-161. 

8 ‘Herdenking van Calvijn in de Pruissische landskerk, De Heraut ( June 13, 1909). 
Cf. Stephan Laube’s contribution to this volume. 

° Cf. Antoine Baumgartner, Nederland en het internationaal hervormingsmonument, trans. 
Jan Reelfs (The Hague, 1910). 

II Abraham Kuyper, Calvinism: Six Lectures Delivered in the Theological Seminary at Princeton 
(New York; Chicago, [1899]), p. 22. 
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all: public space in their pillarized country was usually too contested to 
allow religious statues in the open air.'! Accordingly, if Calvin’s memory 
had to be made visible in stone, they preferred to declare their Free 
University—founded in 1880, on the basis of “Calvinist” principles, 
and arguably the most visible manifestation of the Neo-Calvinist move- 
ment—a monument to the reformer (“surely not less worthy of him 
and, in case he still had knowledge of what takes place on this earth, 
surely not less welcome to him than a monument of stone or a statue 
of metal" 

Who were these self-confident, self-appointed heirs of Calvin, who 
so critically responded to how other Protestants commemorated the 
sixteenth-century Reformer? What made them bear his name and 
appropriate his memory? Which needs or goals was his memory sup- 
posed to serve? The aim of this chapter is less to provide a comprehen- 
sive account of Neo-Calvinist Calvin representations than to examine 
and explain the roles and functions that these memories performed in 
the decades around 1909. Adopting a terminology developed by Willem 
Frijhoff, we will distinguish between Calvin as an ‘icon’ and Calvin as 
a ‘saint.’ Iconic representations are to be understood as representations 
that valued Calvin not for himself (his character, his deeds), but for the, 
often less visible, more abstract cause he had sustained (Calvinist theol- 
ogy or a Reformed “life and worldview”). Alternatively, when Calvin’s 
personal life was presented as a model worthy of imitation, the icon, 
in Frijhoff’s typology, was replaced by a saint, that is, by a figure whose 
biography had exemplary functions." 


1! Herman Paul and Bart Wallet, ‘A Sun that Lost its Shine: The Reformation in 
Dutch Protestant Memory Culture, 1817-1917,’ Church History and Religious Culture 88 
(2008), 35-62, esp. 53-54; Peter Jan Margry, Teedere quaesties: religieuze rituelen in conflict: 
confrontaties tussen katholieken en protestanten rond de processtecultuur in 19e-eeuws Nederland 
(Hilversum, 2000). 

1? De Heraut (July 11, 1909). This same article compared the Free University to 
Calvin’s Academy. 

13 Willem Frijhoff, Heiligen, idolen, iconen (Nijmegen, 1998). Frijhoff’s threefold typology 
(saints, idols, and icons) was recently amended in Joris van Eijnatten, ‘Slotbeschouwing: 
heldendom als grondslag van Willem Frijhoffs heiligheidsmodel, in Van Eijnatten, 
Van Lieburg, and De Waardt, Heiligen of helden (see above, n. 1), pp. 419-438. Given 
the nature of the sources available to us, sharp differentiations between different types 
of Neo-Calvinist memory managers, or between the production and consumption of 
collective memory, can hardly be made. Persuasive as John Eidson’s suggestion “to 
pluralize the notion of the collectivity” may be, this chapter focuses more on changing 
repertoires of Calvin representations than on questions of transmission and circula- 
tion. Cf. John Eidson’s stimulating article, ‘Which Past for Whom? Local Memory in 
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In this chapter, we will argue that by the time of the 1909 commemo- 
ration, iconic representations of Calvin had a more contested and less 
privileged position among Dutch Neo-Calvinists than their criticism 
of the Genevan festivities suggested. Partly as a supplement, partly as 
an alternative, the iconic Calvin gradually took on saint-like qualities 
as well. In the following pages, we will interpret this emerging tension 
between icon and saint as reflecting changing attitudes vis-a-vis the 
acknowledged founding father of Neo-Calvinism: Abraham Kuyper. 


NeEo-CALvINIsM 


The label ‘Neo-Calvinist’ conventionally refers to a group of Dutch 
citizens in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, who had 
followed Abraham Kuyper in his secession from the Dutch Reformed 
Church (1886) and participated in what, under Kuyper’s personal lead- 
ership, increasingly became a Calvinist subculture. It is important to 
emphasize, however, that Neo-Calvinism stricto senso was not a church 
denomination, a political movement, or a socio-religious group, but a 
tradition of thought. As such, Neo-Calvinism must be distinguished 
from the Gereformeerde Kerken in Nederland (Reformed Churches in the 
Netherlands) and the Anti-Revolutionary Party (1879), both because 
its influence reached well beyond these institutions and because its 
vision was sometimes also challenged from within these churches and 
party. 14 

Like its Roman-Catholic example and rival, the Neo-Scholastic pro- 
gram launched in 1879 by Pope Leo XIII (1878-1903), Neo-Calvinism 
liked to think of itself as a truly Christian alternative to what it saw as 
the dangers of the nineteenth century: liberalism, socialism, and other 
types of ‘modernism’ that had sprung from the French Revolution.’ 


a German Community during the Era of Nation Building,’ Ethos 28 (2001), 575-607, 
esp. 578. 

‘The predominance of Kuyperian attitudes within the early Gereformeerde Bond 
(Reformed League, an association founded in 1906 within the Dutch Reformed Church) 
serves as an example of the former; the latter is illustrated by the struggles between 
Kampen Theological Seminary and the Free University as well as by critical publica- 
tions like H. Huisman, Eenige grondwaarheden van den christelyken godsdienst, in overeenstemming 
met Gods Woord, de belydenisschrifien, Calvijn en andere onzer geet vaderen, en daarmede vergeleken 
de beschouwingen van dr Kuyper, 2nd ed. (Appingedam, [1906?)). 

'S On Kuyper’s understanding of “modernism,” see Peter S. Heslam, Creating a 
Christian Worldview: Abraham Kuyper’s Lectures on Calvinism (Grand Rapids, MI; Cambridge, 
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Responding to an emerging plurality of voices in the public domain 
as well as in the world of higher learning, Neo-Thomists and Neo- 
Calvinists alike hoped to demonstrate that Christian orthodoxy could 
stand against its rivals if developed into a distinctively Christian “life 
and worldview.” Fascinated, though, by the architectonic structure of 
modernist thought, the Neo-Calvinists believed that such a Christian 
worldview had to be “systematic” and “all-encompassing”: 


If the battle is to be fought with honour and with a hope of victory, 
then principle must be arrayed against principle, then it must be felt that in 
Modernism the vast energy of an all-embracing Uife-system assails us, then 
also it must be understood that we have to take our stand in a life-system 
of equally comprehensive and far-reaching power.'® 


These words flowed from the pen of Abraham Kuyper, the pastor and 
politician who almost single-handedly designed a first version of the 
Neo-Calvinist “life-system.” A student of the modernist theologian, 
Johannes H. Scholten (1811-1885), Kuyper was not only indebted 
to his teacher’s interpretation of Calvin—both Scholten and Kuyper 
defined “divine sovereignty” as Calvin’s “central dogma”—but, more 
importantly, also inherited from Scholten a desire to reformulate classic 
Christian doctrine into axiomatic principles (grondbeginselen), from which 
concrete directives for Christian living were to be deduced.” 
However, compared to his teacher and his Neo-Scholastic contem- 
poraries, Kuyper was more of a visionary organizer than a systematic 
thinker. Not philosophy, but history served as the primary source of 
justification for the positions he adopted. Significantly, Kuyper continued 


UK, 1998), pp. 96-111. The French Revolution as wellspring of all evil was an image 
popularized in Guillaume Groen van Prinsterer’s Ongeloof en revolutie: eene reeks van histo- 
rische voorlezingen (Leiden, 1847). Jeroen Koch, Abraham Kuyper: cen biografie (Amsterdam, 
2006), pp. 54-55, highlights the influence of Quanta Cura and the Syllabus Errorum on 
Kuyper’s conversion to a “militant and orthodox Calvinism,” though without providing 
any documentary evidence for this assertion. For Kuyper’s nuanced appreciation of 
“the Romish students,” see his Calvinism (see above, n. 10), p. 252. On Neo-Thomism, 
finally, see Gerald A. McCool’s excellent surveys, From Unity to Pluralism: The Internal 
Evolution of Thomism (New York, 1989) and The Neo-Thomists (Milwaukee, 1994). 

16 Kuyper, Calvinism, 4. On the tropes of “system” and “systematic” in post-1848 
Europe, see Auke van der Woud, Een nieuwe wereld: het ontstaan van het moderne Nederland 
(Amsterdam, 2007), pp. 11-15. 

17 J. H. Scholten, De leer der Hervormde Kerk in hare grondbeginselen, uit de bronnen voorgesteld 
en beoordeeld, 4th ed. (Leiden, 1870). The relation between Scholten and Kuyper deserves 
further research. Cf. Gerrit Brillenburg Wurth, % H Scholten als systematisch theoloog (The 
Hague, 1927), pp. 193-199. 
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the passage quoted above by stating that “this powerful life-system 
is not to be invented nor formulated by ourselves, but is to be taken 
and applied as it presents itself in history.” A “national mythopoetic 
Christian-historical imagination” served his purposes, and suited his 
personality, much better than a metaphysics of being as developed by 
Neo-Thomist philosophers.'* As we shall see in a moment, a grandly- 
conceived narrative about Calvinism as a world-historical power, told 
in a remarkably confident tone, was most characteristic of Kuyper’s 
Neo-Calvinist vision in the 1880s and 1890s. 

The author’s charismatic personality was not the only factor that 
accounted for this confidence. Like its Catholic counterpart, the Neo- 
Calvinist “life-system” aimed at providing “certainty” and “stability” in 
times of moral and intellectual confusion. Kuyper’s rhetoric abounded 
with metaphors like “ground under our feet” and “unity in your confes- 
sion, certainty in your standpoint, resolution in your belief.”'? Responding 
to a typically modern fragmentation of life caused by increasing societal 
differentiation,” Kuyper sought to construct a “unity of life-conception” 
by developing an “all-embracing system of principles,” which might 
help “regain that harmony, which we so often and so painfully lose in 
the stress of daily duty.”?! 

This attempt to unite Christian orthodoxy with a forthright affrma- 
tion of societal differentiation widely appealed to Protestants, both inside 
and outside Kuyper’s church denomination. Anne Anema (1872-1966) 
was not the only young man who declared, in 1897, that after many 
painful searches, he had found a “perfect peace for mind and will (...) 
in Neo-Calvinism.”” The great number of associations and periodicals 
devoted to the study of “Calvinist principles,” founded in the decades 
around 1900, were both a symptom and a contributing cause of the 
rousing reception that Neo-Calvinist thought received among groups of 


'8 John Bolt, A Free Church, a Holy Nation: Abraham Kuyper’s American Public Theology 
(Grand Rapids, MI, 2001), p. 6. Accordingly, it is misleading to qualify Kuyper’s thought 
as “unhistorical” (Jan Dirk Snel, ‘Een leven van krachtdadig schrijven: over Abraham 
Kuyper en de opkomst en de ondergang van een voluntaristisch project,’ Tijdschrift voor 
Nederlandse Kerkgeschiedenis 10 [2007], 69). 

19 A. Kuyper, De gemeene gratie, 3 vols. (Leiden, 1902), 1: 107. 

2# Arie L. Molendijk, ‘Neocalvinistisch cultuurprotestantisme: Abraham Kuypers 
Stone Lectures,’ Documentatieblad voor de Nederlandse Kerkgeschiedenis na 1800 29 no. 65 
(2006), 16, 17. 

2! Kuyper, Calvinism (see above, n. 10), pp. 15, 16, 17. 

22 Anne Anema, Calvinisme en rechtswetenschap: een studie (Amsterdam, 1897), p. xvi. 
This is the first documented use of the term “Neo-Calvinism.” 
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orthodox Protestants. Kuyper himself was not among the last to make 
huge efforts to communicate his vision to the klene luyden, or lower-class 
people, whom Kuyper in his more romantic moments believed to have 
kept Calvin’s legacy alive.” Paraphrasing Olaf Blaschke, we might say 
that through this institutional transmission of Kuyper’s ideas, Neo- 
Calvinism became part of a ‘confessionalization movement’ that aimed 
to bring Christian practice in various spheres of life in accordance with 
confessional principles.** 

The institutionalization of this confessionalization program reached 
a climactic stage shortly after World War I. By then, large (though still 
unquantified) groups of Reformed Protestants attended a Reformed 
church, sent their children to a Reformed school, voted for a Reformed 
party, read a Reformed newspaper, held membership in a Reformed 
professional organization or trade union, and sought diversion in a 
Reformed sports club or choral society.” Although this massive scale of 
religious organization cannot be explained in ‘idealist’ terms alone, Kuy- 
perian Neo-Calvinism became a tradition of thought not least because 
it was adopted, adapted, and popularized by many such Reformed 
institutions. In turn, these institutions heavily contributed to what has 
been called the ‘pillarization’ of Dutch society: the system of “peace- 
ful though unfriendly co-existence” of socialist, liberal, Catholic, and 
Reformed Protestant groups of citizens in politics and civil society.”° 

By the time of Kuyper’s death (1920), however, the well-established 
Neo-Calvinist ‘life-system’ faced a challenge that turned out to be the 
first in a series of crises. This challenge came from a “movement of 


° A. Kuyper, Confidentie: schrijven aan den weled. heer J, H. van der Linden (Amsterdam, 
1873), p. 47. See also Kuyper’s introduction to the 1889 edition of Calvin’s Jnstitutie 
ofte onderwysinghe in de christelicke religie, trans. Wilhelmus Corsmannus (Doesburg, 1889), 
esp. pp. 3-5. 

gd Gi Blaschke, ‘Das 19. Jahrhundert: ein zweites konfessionelles Zeitalter?,’ 
Geschichte und Gesellschaft 26 (2000), 38-75. This reinterpretation of Blaschke’s thesis 
is suggested in Herman Paul, ‘Religious Discourse Communities: Confessional Dif 
ferentiation in Nineteenth-Century Dutch Protestantism,’ Schweizerische Keitschrift für 
Religions- und Kulturgeschichte 101 (2007), 117-119. 

* A “thick description” of ordinary life in the adjacent Catholic pillar is offered in 
Jos Leenders, mu dit nu handelwijzen van een herder... P Hollands katholicisme, 1840—1920 
(Nijmegen, 2008). A similar study on the Reformed pillar still needs to be written. 

°° Hugh McLeod, Religion and the People of Western Europe, 1789-1989 (Oxford; New 
York, 1997), p. 19. The most definitive study so far of Dutch pillarization is De ver- 
Zuiling voorby: godsdienst, stand en natie in de lange negentiende eeuw, ed. J. C. H Blom and 
J. Talsma (Amsterdam, 2000). 
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the young” (beweging der jongeren) in Kuyper’s church denomination. 
Young pastors and professors began to raise critical questions about 
the adequacy of Kuyper’s grand narrative and Reformed principles. 
Their heightened awareness of historical change—often ascribed to 
World War I, but in fact already emerging before 1914 and caused 
by social, economic, and domestic political change as well—fueled 
skepticism about the possibility to derive ‘principles’ from the Calvin- 
ist past. Exposed to more radical experiences of discontinuity, this 
younger generation also came to question the organic mode in which 
Kuyper had believed history developed. In this context, a philosopher 
like Herman Dooyeweerd (1894-1977) took it as his life work to expel 
Kuyper’s ‘romantic historicism’ by reformulating the Neo-Calvinist 
worldview in less historical, more judicial terms.” 

This early twentieth-century debate over the Kuyperian legacy 
marked a critical juncture in the history of Dutch Neo-Calvinism. A 
growing awareness of historical change and distance contributed to 
an erosion of the Kuyperian master narrative and, more specifically, 
to a historicization of gereformeerde beginselen and Neo-Calvinist leux de 
mémoire. The relatively wide-spread rejection of Kuyperian thought and 
practice in the 1960s—conventionally regarded as a phase of transition, 
in which many within Kuyper’s church denomination and pillarized 
organizations abandoned much of the Neo-Calvinist tradition**—was 
therefore anticipated in the early decades of the century. Many of the 
debates that contributed to Neo-Calvinism’s decline in the 1960s were 
prefigured in the challenges that Kuyper’s Neo-Calvinism faced shortly 
before and after World War I.” How this debate on Kuyper’s legacy 


27 Dooyeweerd’s critical attitude toward Kuyper is best illustrated by ‘Wat de 
Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee aan Dr Kuyper te danken heeft,’ De Reformatie 18 (1937), 
63-65 and ‘Kuyper’s wetenschapsleer,’ Philosophia Reformata 4 (1939), 193-232. For an 
overview, see D. Th. Kuiper, ‘Gefnuikte vernieuwing: de “beweging der jongeren” in 
de Gereformeerde Kerken in Nederland in de periode 1910-1930,’ Jaarboek voor de 
Geschiedenis van de Gereformeerde Kerken in Nederland 1 (1987), 57-87 and George Harinck, 
‘Op losse schroeven: gereformeerden en moderniteit, in Moderniteit: modernisme en mass- 
cultuur in Nederland, 1914—1940, ed. Madelon de Keizer and Sophie Tates (Zutphen, 
2004), pp. 332-354. 

28 James Kennedy, Meuw Babylon in aanbouw: Nederland in de jaren zestig, trans. Simone 
Kennedy-Doornbos (Amsterdam; Meppel, 1995), pp. 82-116; idem, ‘A Bouquet of 
Nettles: Remembering the Religious Past in the Netherlands, 1960-1965, Schweizerische 
Keuschrift fiir Religions- und Kulturgeschichte 100 (2006), 177-189. 

2 Obviously, a wider definition of Neo-Calvinism may result in a different assessment 
of the tradition’s vitality in the post-1960s era. See, e.g., George Harinck, Waar komt het 
VU-kabinet vandaan? Over de traditie van het neocaloinisme (Amstelveen, 2007). 
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changed the role of Calvin among Neo-Calvinists will be explained 
below. 


KUYPER ON CALVIN 


Unlike Neo-Thomism, which believed that “the golden wisdom of St. 
Thomas” provided all light of truth,” Neo-Calvinism did not stand or 
fall with the teachings of its name-giver. Kuyper revered the Genevan 
Reformer and defended him against the Borromeo Encyclical for 
example,” but rarely tried to minimize historical discontinuities between 
sixteenth-century Geneva and nineteenth-century Amsterdam 7 When 
critics of various sorts pointed to the differences between the ‘real’ Cal- 
vin and Kuyper’s ‘new’ Calvinism,** Kuyper responded that the latter 
was an organic continuation and outgrowth of the former. As he had 
argued in one of his first manifestos: 


Calvinism is not a stark, intractable power which, during Calvin’s life- 
time, had discovered its ultimate possible development or attained its full 
completion. On the contrary, it is a principle which only gradually reveals 
its inner strength, which has a thought of its own for every age; which is 


3° “Encyclica “Aeterni Patris,”’ in Acta Leonis Papae XIII (Paris, [1879]), p. 18. It is 
needless to say that, especially from the interwar period onward, Neo-Thomist think- 
ers (at Louvain’s Higher Institute of Philosophy, for example) struggled with “tradi- 
tion,” “historical distance,” and “discontinuity” as much as did Neo-Calvinists in the 
Netherlands. 

3! [A. Kuyper,] ‘Graaf Carlo Borromeo,’ De Standaard (June 8, 1910). Cf. H. H. 
Kuyper, Het zedelijk karakter der Reformatie gehandhaafd tegenover Rome: rede by de overdracht van 
het rectoraat aan de Vrije Universiteit gehouden op 20 october 1910 (Kampen, 1912), pp. 28-29. 
On the Dutch controversy caused by the encyclical, see Paul Luykx, “he Netherlands,’ 
in Political Catholicism in Europe, 1918-1965, ed. Tom Buchanan and Martin Conway 
(Oxford, 1996), pp. 243-244. 

3 Heslam, Creating a Christian Worldview (see above, n. 15), p. 242, asserts “that any 
distance Kuyper did acknowledge between his ideas and those of Calvin was only in 
terms of the application of Calvin’s theology to questions that had not yet risen in 
Calvin’s day.” See, however, Kuyper’s criticism of Calvin’s theocratic ideal in Tractaat van 
de reformatie der kerken: aan de zonen der Reformatie hier te lande op Luthers eeuwfeest aangeboden 
(Amsterdam, 1884), esp. 187. 

33 A. Pierson, Studiën over Johannes Kalvijn (1527-1536) (Amsterdam, 1881), pp. 14-15; 
Huisman, Eenige grondwaarheden (see above, n. 14); B. D Eerdmans, ‘De theologie van 
Dr. A. Kuyper; Theologisch Tydschrifi 43 (1909), 209-237; and, most famously, C. B. 
Hylkema, Oud- en meuw-calvinisme: een vergelijkende geschiedkundige studie (Haarlem, 1911). 
Among Dutch-American immigrants, L. J. Hulst and G. K. Hemkes articulated similar 
concerns in their Oud- en nieuw calvinisme: tweeledige inlichting voor ons Hollandsche volk over 
het oude en meuwe calvinisme en de kerk (Grand Rapids, MI, 1913). 
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able to assume a form convenient for every land, and in these very series 
of transfigurations continues its progress of development.** 


Accordingly, in Kuyper’s assessment, Calvin had to be remembered as 
a key figure in the unfolding of Calvinist principles: not as the inven- 
tor or discoverer of these principles, but as someone who, at a critical 
juncture in world history, had faithfully lived and thought in accordance 
with these principles—just as Kuyper, the ‘new’ Calvin, tried to do in 
his no less critical time. 

The issue of what these principles (beginselen) were, or how they 
operated in history, long puzzled Neo-Calvinist thinkers. Kuyper’s 
own answer was entirely circular. In perhaps his clearest exposition, 
in 1895, he argued that these principles had to be deduced from “the 
entire complex of phenomena, in church and politics, in home and 
society, in science and art, in which human life in its Calvinist type has 
revealed itself, in its origins, historical development, and present state.” 
But what counted as a Calvinist type of life could, in turn, only be 
identified with the standard of gereformeerde beginselen. Given the large 
number of late-nineteenth and early twentieth-century organizations 
that based themselves on such principles, it seems that this circularity 
was not experienced as a practical problem—instead, it allowed for 
flexibility in rhetorical strategy.” What is beyond question, though, is 
that Kuyper believed these principles to be much older than Calvin’s 
theology and therefore not logically dependent on what Calvin had 
written or done.*’ Accordingly, Calvinism could historically precede 
Calvin to become identical, in Kuyper’s grand narrative, with a host 
of saints down through the ages: 


In its deepest logic Calvinism had already been apprehended by Augustine; 
had, long before Augustine, been proclaimed to the City of the seven hills 
by the Apostle in his Epistle to the Romans; and from Paul goes back to 
Israel and its prophets, yea to the tents of the patriarchs. 


3t Abraham Kuyper, ‘Calvinism: The Origin and Safeguard of Our Constitutional 
Liberties,’ Bibliotheca Sacra 52 (1895), 398-399. 

3 [A. Kuyper,] Publicatie van den senaat der Vrije Universiteit, in zake het onderzoek ter bepaling 
van den weg die tot de kennis der gereformeerde beginselen leidt (Amsterdam, 1895), p. 10. 

3 Herman Paul, ‘Gereformeerde beginselen, in Het gereformeerde geheugen: protestantse 
herinneringsculturen in Nederland, 1850—2000, ed. George Harinck, Herman Paul, and Bart 
Wallet (Amsterdam, 2009), in press. 

37 [Kuyper,] Publicatie (see above, n. 35), p. 9. 

38 Kuyper, Calvinism (see above, n. 10), p. 35. 
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Calvinism therefore had to be understood not in a “confessional,” 
“denominational,” or “sectarian” sense, but as a world-historical power 
that shaped cities, cultures, and civilizations, from the Dutch Republic 
and Puritan England to the United States under the Founding Fathers. 
For Kuyper, Calvinism was the highest, most consistent form of Chris- 
tianity, not merely because of its thoroughly elaborated theology, but 
also, and most importantly, because its ambition to glorify the Creator 
in all domains of created reality had stimulated science, the economy, 
politics, and the arts more than any other religion.” Rather than imi- 
tating a sixteenth-century reformer, or believing that Calvin’s Institutes 
contained all wisdom necessary for the nineteenth century, Protestants 
therefore did well to join this progressive, outward-oriented movement 
and to raise the Calvinist banner in their own time (one of Kuyper’s 
favorite metaphors).*° 

Calvin’s modest role in Neo-Calvinism, as compared to Aquinas’ 
significance for Neo-Scholasticism, was only one consequence of this.*! 
Another implication was that a historicization of the Reformer—as 
exercised, most notably, in the Studiën over Johannes Kalvijn (Studies on 
John Calvin, 1881-1891) published by the modernist theologian, Allard 
Pierson (183 1—1896)—did not necessarily imply a threat to Neo-Calvin- 
ist beliefs. Whereas Neo-Scholastic philosophers, at least until Etienne 
Gilson (1884-1978), often felt uncomfortable with historical research, 
because of the wedge such research tended to drive between “the his- 
torical Thomas” and its nineteenth-century representations, Kuyper, in 
principle, had no “historical Calvin” whose pedestal had to be defended 
against a sacrilege committed by historians. His own study of Calvin’s 
ecclesiology, written at the age of twenty-two, as well as the Calvin 


3 Ibid., p. 224. 

1 See, e.g, A. Kuyper, Calvinisme en revisie (Amsterdam, 1891), p. 6; idem, De ver- 
flauwing der grenzen: rede by de overdracht van het rectoraat aan de Vrye Universiteit op 20 october 
1892 gehouden (Amsterdam, 1892), p. 46. 

“| This was also acknowledged by Kuyper’s colleague, Herman Bavinck: “We do not 
have a holy Thomas, whom we can invoke against the storms to which the Christian 
faith and the Christian church are exposed. And too many are too much convinced 
of the truth of the saying that [Isaac] Da Costa so approvingly quoted, Paldologie über- 
windet die Neologie nicht [paleology does not overcome neology], to seek salvation from 
the diseases of the present in a return to a long-gone past.” H. Bavinck, De katholiciteit 
van christendom en kerk: rede by de overdracht van het rectoraat aan de Theol. School te Kampen 
(Kampen, 1888), p. 43. 
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studies of the Free University’s church historian, Frederik L. Rutgers 
(1836-1917), were remarkably historical in their approach.” 

Thirdly, within the context of his developmental narrative, Kuyper 
thought it essential to criticize, correct, or revise those elements of 
the Calvinist past that hindered the progressive unfolding of Calvin- 
ist principles. Thus, despite severe opposition from another theology 
faculty member, Philippus J. Hoedemaker (1839-1910), and Protestant 
congregations throughout the country, he eliminated a “historical” 
passage from the Belgic Confession (1561). Also, in bitter conflict 
with Alexander F. de Savornin Lohman (1837—1924), he praised late 
nineteenth-century democracy as a truly Calvinist form of political 
organization and criticized the lack of church-state separation in Calvin’s 
Geneva.“ As far as Kuyper was concerned, Calvin was an icon rather 
than a saint, that is, a figure whose cause was more important than 
his biography.” 


Issus DE CALVIN 


The conflict with Lohman, which on the surface centered on the 
use of Calvin’s name for advocating a particular version of modern 
democracy, provides some insight in the ‘politics of memory’ at work in 
this iconic appropriation of the Reformer. Both Kuyper and Lohman 
considered themselves issus de Calvin: Protestants who proudly bore the 
name of Calvin. As such, this was unprecedented. Never before had 


"7 Jasper Vree and Johan Zwaan, Abraham Kuypers Commentatio (1860): The Young 
Kuyper About Calvin, A Lasco, and the Church, 2 vols. (Leiden; Boston, 2005); F. L. Rutgers, 
ob: invloed op de Reformatie in de Nederlanden, voor zoover die door hemzelven is uitgeoefend, 
2nd ed. (Leiden, 1901). See G. Puchinger, Abraham Kuyper: de jonge Kuyper (1837—1867) 
(Franeker, 1987), p. 165, for the text of a friendly-ironic song praising Kuyper’s work 
on Calvin and A Lasco. 

+ Kuyper, Tractaat (see above, n. 32); P. J. Hoedemaker, Artikel XXXVI onzer Nederduitsche 
geloofsbelydenis tegenover dr. A. Kuyper gehandhaafd: beoordelingen van de opstellen in de Heraut 
over kerk en staat (Amsterdam, 1901). For a complete reconstruction of the debate, see 
Klaas van der Zwaag, Onverkort of gekortwiekt? Artikel 36 van de Nederlandse Geloofsbelijdenis 
en de spanning tussen overheid en religie: een systematisch-historische interpretatie van een ‘omstreden 
geloofsartikel (Heerenveen, 1999). 

4 Kuyper, ‘Origin and Safeguard’ (see above, n. 34), 652. 

4 In Frijhoff’s definition, an icon is a representation: it refers to a thing or an event 
that may have taken place in the past, but can also be realized in the future (Heiligen, 
idolen, iconen [see above, n. 13], pp. 52-53). 
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Dutch Protestants explicitly gathered under the Reformer’s name.*° 
Characterized as a rise of “little Calvins,”*’ this development caused 
concern among others—not least among modernist Protestants, who 
feared a return to predestination, teaching authority, and the Canons 
of Dordt. In their (modernist) developmental narrative, appropriation 
of Calvin was a step back, rather than a step forward." 

Theologically, Lohman and Kuyper took sides against these mod- 
ernists. But politically, they took sides against each other. One of their 
(numerous) disagreements arose over the Anti-Revolutionary Party’s 
attitude vis-a-vis a pressing political issue in the decades around 1900: 
democratization. As usual, Lohman remained faithful to the example 
of his teacher, Guillaume Groen van Prinsterer (1801—1876), who had 
spent a life-time warning against the dangerous consequences of the 
French Revolution. Since democracy, for Lohman, was a “fruit” of 
the “spirit of revolution,” he felt he acted in his mentor’s spirit when 
insisting that the Anti-Revolutionary Party should not further the cause 
of democracy.” Kuyper, by contrast, hailed democracy as a further 
implication of Calvinism’s historic principles: 


We are anti-revolutionaries, not because we reject the fruits of the revolu- 
tion period, but because we think ourselves able, with history in hand, to 
contest the fatherhood of that which is so precious. Together with great 
evil, the French Revolution brought Europe some good, but that good 
was stolen fruit, ripened on the stem of Calvinism... .5° 


What irritated Lohman was not only that Kuyper deviated from Groen’s 
example, but also, and more profoundly, that in branding their alter- 
native as “Calvinistic” instead of “anti-revolutionary,” Kuyper and 
his colleagues—including in particular Dammes P. D. Fabius (1851- 
1931)— preferably identified themselves as “issus de Calvin.” Every 


4 De Niet, ‘Johannes Calvijn’ (see above, n. 1), pp. 105, 107, 108. Hendrik de Cock, 
who had led the first nineteenth-century church split (the Secession of 1834), had written 
a laudatory preface to the Kort begrip der Institutie, of onderwizing der christelijke religie, van 
Joannes Calvinus (Veendam, 1837), but never branded his followers as Calvinists. 

47 J. I. Doedes, 1517-1867: onze voortzetting van de Kerkhervorming na drie honderd en vijftig 
Jaren (Utrecht, 1867), p. 38. 

*8 Cf. C. M. van Driel, Schermen in de schemering: vijf opstellen over modernisme en orthodoxie 
(Hilversum, 2007); Mirjam Fokeline Buitenwerf-van der Molen, God van vooruitgang: de 
popularisering van het modern-theologische gedachtegoed in Nederland (1857—1880) (Hilversum, 
2007). 

1 A. E de Savornin Lohman, Calvijn en Rome: historisch-politieke bijdragen, ed. H. van 
Malsen (Utrecht, 1927), pp. 18-21. 

5 Kuyper, ‘Origin and Safeguard’ (see above, n. 34), 410. 
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well-educated Neo-Calvinist knew that the formula je suis issu de Calvin, 
enfant du Réveil had been coined by Groen.*! Kuyper’s and Fabius’s use 
of this formula therefore seemed to suggest that Groen had also been a 
“Calvinist” in the Neo-Calvinist sense of the word and that no real dif- 
ferences between Groen and the Kuyperians existed—whereas Lohman 
believed that Kuyper, in his enthusiasm for democracy, betrayed the 
Groenian tradition. Allegedly, Lohman and his friends expressed their 
annoyance with this disloyalty through parody: Nous sommes issus de 
Calvin, enfants de Kuyper.” In this constellation, the names of both Cal- 
vin and Groen were used to justify political decisions and to legitimate 
subgroup-formation within the Anti-Revolutionary Party. 

Similar boundary-marking processes occurred in the context of 
church and theology. Just as, in the mid-twentieth century, the name 
of Karl Barth (1886-1968) would develop into a marker of confes- 
sional, church political, and cultural-theological identity,’ Calvin’s 
name could serve the purpose of contrastive self-definition. Among the 
issus de Galvin, one contrast in particular recurred. Kuyper’s version of 
Calvinism—characterized, as we saw above, by a firm affirmation of 
life outside the church—was often set over against Pietism. In 1888, 
for example, theologian Herman Bavinck warned against this world- 
eschewing Protestantism that was deaf to Calvin’s insight that Christian 
believers are called to transform the world through faithful practice. “It 
is a repudiation of the truth that God has loved the world. It is able to 
resist, to reject, but not to conquer the world in faith.” Significantly, 
this warning was not primarily leveled against Pietists outside Kuyper’s 
church denomination, such as Gerrit Hendrik Kersten (1882-1948) 
and his followers, but against Pietistic tendencies within the Reformed 


5! Guillaume Groen van Prinsterer, Maurice et Barnevelt: étude historique (Utrecht; 
Bruxelles; Leipzig, 1875), p. clvi. 

5 Lohman, Calvijn en Rome (see above, n. 49), pp. 12, 44, 47-48, 60-63, 75, 99; J. Th. 
de Visser, ‘Inleidend woord, ibid., p. viii. For the entire Lohman-Kuyper controversy, 
see Koch, Abraham Kuyper (see above, n. 15), pp. 325-390; and Rienk Janssens, ‘Anti- 
revolutionaire organisatievorming 1871—1879, in De Antirevolutionaire Party, 1829—1980, 
ed. George Harinck, Roel Kuiper, and Peter Bak (Hilversum, 2001), pp. 66-68. 

5 Kees van der Kooi, ‘Barthforschung in den Niederlanden: Rezeption und Kritik’ 
(forthcoming); Martien E. Brinkman, De theologie van Karl Barth: dynamiet of dynamo voor 
chnistelyk handelen: de politieke en theologische kontroverse tussen Nederlandse barthianen en neocal- 
vinisten (Baarn, 1983). 

5 Bavinck, Katholiciteit (see above, n. 41), p. 45. 
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Church in the Netherlands.” The need to devise an ‘anti-Pietistic’ Cal- 
vin indicates that men and women in the church pews—particularly in 
some provinces of the country—were perhaps not so consistent in their 
application of Kuyperian principles as hoped for by their leaders.”° 

Indeed, if such ‘Calvinist? boundary markers—including Kuyper’s 
and Bavinck’s contrast between Calvinist and ethical theology—were the 
product of Neo-Calvinism’s intellectual elite, one wonders what kind of 
Calvin existed in the hearts and minds of ordinary Reformed church 
members. Unfortunately, there is a scarcity of sources that address 
how churchgoers of Kuyper’s generation responded to the Calvin 
representations produced by the ‘memory managers’ mentioned above. 
However, a perceived insufficiency of Kuyper’s ‘iconic’ Calvin as well 
as a gradually increasing tension between this icon and its emerging 
alternative can be observed from about the 1890s onward—resulting, 
as we shall argue, in a proliferation of saint-like Calvin images in the 
interwar period. 


Tue Case AGAINST CALVIN 


To be sure: in a late nineteenth-century Dutch context, it was not at 
all surprising that Kuyper and his followers remembered Calvin as a 
man of principles. All over the Protestant spectrum, groups of like- 
minded believers had began to organize themselves in associations or, 
more frequently, around church-related periodicals that formulated 
group identities in terms of principles (Reformed, ethical, modern, 
as the case might be). Whereas prior to this process of confessional 
differentiation, the sixteenth-century Reformation, interpreted as the 
common origin of all Protestant believers, had often served the cause 
of unity, the 1860s and 1870s had witnessed the rise of various prin- 
ciple-based discourses, in which Luther and Calvin were appropriated 
for group-specific identities. Each group tended to define itself in terms 
of (timeless or evolutionary) principles for which appropriate patron 


5 See A. A. van Schelven, De bewerking van eene pittistisch-getinte gemeente (Goes, 1914), 
‘Het Zeeuwsche mysticisme, Gereformeerd Theologisch Tijdschrift 17 (1916), 141-162. 

°° Cf. Gert van Klinken, ‘Beheerste introspectie: verborgen bevindelijkheid in het 
neocalvinisme,’ in Refogeschiedenis in perspectief: opstellen over de bevindelijke traditie, ed. Fred 
van Lieburg (Heerenveen, 2007), pp. 31-50. 
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saints were sought in the past.” Thus, if Calvin was called “a fighter 
for the anti-revolutionary principles” or championed as a wrestler “for 
the liberation of the church’*’—a barely veiled allusion to the church 
split of 1886—then this language reflected how badly the Neo-Calvin- 
ists felt they needed historical support for their positions in the debates 
of the day. 

This same polarized setting, though, caused Neo-Calvinists to increase 
their repertoire of Calvin images, and to pay closer attention to Calvin’s 
personal life, when some modernist theologians and a number of atheist 
freethinkers opened an attack against the Reformer’s character. Admit- 
tedly, an interest in Calvin’s character was not entirely new at that time. 
At the tercentenary of his death, in 1864, Dutch pastors had highly 
praised Calvin’s faith, obedience, and perseverance. Leonard J. van 
Rhyn (1812-1887) had assured his congregation that Calvin’s religious 
life had hardly “suffered” from his doctrine of predestination. Likewise, 
the (ethical) theologian Daniël Chantepie de la Saussaye (1818-1874) 
had noticed one-sidedness and error in Calvin, but spent most of his 
time praising the man’s “great moral qualities.” Not necessarily agree- 
ing with all of Calvin’s theology, these authors had found cause for 
admiration in the Reformer’s biography.” 

But when, during the late decades of the century, “character” 
developed into an increasingly important moral category,” a debate 
over Calvin’s “religious personality” began to emerge. Biographical 
accounts found their way into academic studies and popular publica- 
tions, including children’s literature." Authors began to inquire whether 
Calvin could serve as a saint, in the technical sense of “an exemplary 
form of life directed toward other than strictly material or personal 


"7 Paul, ‘Religious Discourse Communities’ (see above, n. 24); Paul and Wallet, ‘Sun 
that Lost its Shine’ (see above, n. 11), 45-62. 

58 C, van Proosdij, Calvijn, een strijder voor de anti-revolutionaire beginselen, toegelicht vooral 
uit zijne worsteling voor de vrijmaking der kerk (Leiden, [1899]), esp. p. 5. 

°° Ter herinnering aan Calvin’s driehonderdjarigen sterfdag: toespraken, gehouden door de leeraars 
Schwartz, Hasebroek, Vinke, Jamieson, Gagnebin en den heer F. W. van Loon (Amsterdam, 1864); 
L. J. van Rhijn, Johannes Calvyn: waarin en hoe door ons na te volgen? Kerkelijke gedachtenisrede 
op zijnen 300-jarigen sterfdag (The Hague, 1864), p. 33; D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
“Als ziende de onzienlijke”: rede ter nagedachtenis van Calvijn,” in Al de leerredenen, ed. 
P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, 4 vols. (Nijmegen, s.a.), 4: 10. 

° Stefan Collini, “The Idea of “Character” in Victorian Political Thought,’ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Historical Society V 35 (1985), 29-50. 

êl Een kindervriend [pseudonym], Eenige tafereeltjes uit de geschiedenis van Johannes Calvijn, 
den vader der gereformeerde kerk (Utrecht, [1878]). To a lesser extent also A. S. E. Talma, 
De anthropologie van Calvijn (Utrecht, 1882), esp. pp. 21, 69, 87-88, 101, 115. 
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values.” The answers varied, but tended toward ambiguity. Calvin’s 
life was a tragedy, said Pierson: 


To reprove, to admonish, to teach; to incite, to comfort, to edify; to attack 
and to defend, by mouth and pen, everything and always for the sake of 
what he considered human’s highest destiny—that was his work, every 
day, every hour. That was the work for which he was ready to sacrifice 
everything: health, rest, the affection and respect of other people! On 
that life no ray of sun can abide." 


Although Pierson could appreciate such a dedication to the tasks at 
hand, he assumed that Calvin had never been able to enjoy Lake 
Geneva or the Swiss mountains. In the end, Pierson concluded, Cal- 
vin must be said to have missed “moral greatness” and “attractive 
devoutness.”™ Following this example, other modernist theologians, 
such as Willem E K. Klinkenberg (1838-1921) and Isaac M. J. Hoog 
(1858-1928), were critical, too. Both contrasted Calvin’s teachings on 
predestination and the Ten Commandments with a Schleiermacherian 
conception of religion, in which inner experiences and a heart-centered 
spirituality tended to dominate. “O, had Calvin felt these things, how 
totally different would he have worked with the great spiritual gifts he 
had received.” ® 

If this offered Neo-Calvinists a reason for coming to terms with 
Calvin’s personality, then such an undertaking became even more 
imperative when, in the decades around 1900, freethinkers all across 
Europe began to venerate Michael Servetus as a martyr in the cause of 
intellectual freedom. In the Netherlands, the late nineteenth-century 
revival of Spinozism, with its anti-clerical impulse, helped transform 
Servetus into a tragic saint, commemorated by intellectuals who felt 
beleaguered by the “little Calvins” of their own time.®’ Antonius van 
der Linde (1833-1897), a former Pietistic pastor who had written a 


Frijhoff, Heiligen, idolen, iconen (see above, n. 13), p. 19. 

D" A. Pierson, Studiën over Johannes Kalvijn, 3 vols. (Amsterdam, 1881-1891), 1: 2. 

" Dad. 1: 3; and 3: 182. 

W. E K. Klinkenberg, Kalvyn en het kalvinisme: rede gehouden voor de protestantsche 
vereenigingen te Leeuwarden op 1 november 1886 (Leeuwarden, 1886), p. 27; I. M. J. Hoog, 
Twee hervormers: Angelus Merula en Johannes Kalvijn (Amsterdam, 1892). 

°° Valentine Zuber, Les conflicts de la tolérance: Michel Servet, entre mémoire et histoire (Paris, 
2004), esp. chapter 2. 

87 Siebe Thissen, De spinozisten: wijsgerige beweging in Nederland, 1850-1907 (The 
Hague, 2000). Cf. Lieuwe Mietus, Gunning en de theosofie: een onderzoek naar de receptie van 
de christelijke theosofie in het werk van J. H Gunning Jr. van 1863-1876 (Gorinchem, 2006), 
esp. pp. 244-272. 
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doctoral dissertation on Spinoza, produced a lengthy, heavily anno- 
tated biography of the Spanish theologian, which patterned Servetus’ 
execution on Jesus’ crucifixion. Calvin appeared in this volume as an 
“Inquisitor,” “hothead without grace,” “mouth-watering wolf,” “Cer- 
berus,” “Beelzebub,” and “Reformed Antichrist.” “In [the lives of] the 
reformers, one searches in vain for one trait that we would call noble.” 
Another Dutch publication named “the feigned CALVIN, that brood of 
vipers or whitewashed tomb that played the first fiddle in Geneva,” an 
“arch-hypocrite” and “scoundrel.” Our language, the author added, is 
“too poor in invectives” for this “heresy hunter.”® A recommendation 
of his pamphlet by a leading Dutch freethinker left no doubt as to 
the target of these invectives: “Dr. Kuyper prides himself on being a 
Calvinist. May this booklet contribute to letting his followers wonder, 
at least, whether one can be an admirer of Calvin without hiding a 
blush of shame.””° 


UN ESPRIT CHAGRIN 


How did Neo-Calvinists respond to this case against Calvin (and 
Kuyper)? As a man of principles, Kuyper’s favorite Calvin image had 
nothing of a saint, whose personal integrity or warm-hearted faith had 
to be recommended. Yet, other Neo-Calvinists (some of whom were not 
entirely convinced by Kuyper’s insistence on beginselen) felt they could not 
let the stereotype go unchallenged. In Bavinck’s eloquent formulation, 
this was the Calvin image that Neo-Calvinists were bound to correct: 


The reformer of Geneva, revered by the Reformed churches as their 
spiritual father, is still known as a serious, somber figure, hostile, or at least 
indifferent, to whatever is lovable and of good report. (...) His sharply 
chiseled face with the pointed nose and the long, thin beard; his lively, 
piercing, imperious eye; his meager figure, which is all bone and nerves, 
does not attract, but keeps one at a respectful distance. One accuses 
him that he had no eye and no heart for all that lay outside his essential 
vocation. The conviviality of life did not exist for him. In his letters, he 
never mentioned any family affairs [huiselijk wel en wee]. The beauty of 


% A. v[an] d[er] Linde, Michael Servet: een brandoffer der gereformeerde inquisitie (Groningen, 
1891), pp. 222, 318, 188, 160, 208, 195, 139, 214, 161-162. 

®© J. van den Ende, Michaël Servet: een der vele slachtoffers van den ketterjager Kalvijn (Amster- 
dam, [1891]), pp. 31, 33, 44. 

” P C. E Frowein, ‘Nawoord, ibid., p. 56. 
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nature left him cold. He did not show an interest in art, in poetry and 
music. The most innocent enjoyments were questionable in his eyes. He 
was, in one word, un esprit chagrin, un génie triste.” 


Bavinck’s own compensation strategy consisted of rhetorical inversion: 
he redefined (negative) strictness in terms of (positive) character nobility. 
While granting that Calvin’s character might not always incite “love 
and affection,” he insisted that Calvin deserved “esteem and admira- 
tion” for his “total dedication to God” as well as for “the majesty of 
his character,” his “holy earnestness,” his “uncompromising will-power,” 
and his “strict discipline.”’”? At the occasion of the 1909 commemo- 
ration, this image was popularized in several Protestant periodicals. 
“The young man with his bleak appearance and pondering face,” De 
Spiegel wrote, had lived like a Nazarene and defended the “demands 
of morality” against the “excesses of his fellow-students” (“in sharp 
contrast,” the author could not resist to add, “to many young men in 
our time,” who “too often have frivolous and idle language on their 
lips”). Some years later, Hendrik Kaajan (1879-1940) used the same 
defense: “Surely, Calvin possessed a character of high majesty.” 
Calvin’s unwearied devotion to the cause of the Reformation let 
Herman Kuyper, citing Ernest Renan (1823-1892), even describe him 
as “homme le plus chrétien de la chrétienneté,’ or “the most Christian man 
in all of Christendom.”” 

Rather than undermining the older Neo-Calvinist principle discourse, 
this first compensation strategy matched well with the late nineteenth- 
century search for Calvinist principles, especially in so far as Calvin’s 
character nobility was explained in terms of demonstrating commit- 
ment to the formulation and implementation of Calvinist principles. 
This use of Calvin appeared to be especially successfully within the 
Neo-Calvinist youth organizations, which officially aimed at instructing 


"TT H. Bavinck, De algemeene genade: rede bij de overdracht van het rectoraat aan de Theologische 
School te Kampen op 6 december 1894 (Kampen, 1894), p. 5. For Bavinck’s reservations 
about Kuyper’s gereformeerde beginselen, see Als Bavinck nu maar eens kleur bekende’: aanteke- 
ningen van H. Bavinck over de zaak-Netelenbos, het Schrifigezag en de situatie van de Gereformeerde 
Kerken (november 1919), ed. G. Harinck, C. van der Kooi, and J. Vree (Amsterdam, 
1994), esp. p. 50. 

” Bavinck, Algemeene genade (see above, n. 71), p. 5. 

3 J. T. Tazelaar, ‘Johannes Calvijn: de man van Genève (II), De Spiegel 3 (1909), 
326. 

™ H Kaajan, Laster en legende omtrent Calvijn (Zutphen, [1925]), p. 22. 
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younger generations in Calvinist principles (though offering a lot of 
other things besides). Whereas, in 1910, only three boys’ associations 
had been named after Groen van Prinsterer, or just a single one after 
Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676) and Isaac da Costa (1798-1860), ten 
associations bore the name of Calvin.” Just as in adult study clubs, the 
Institutes of the Christian Religion were treated, if not as a “vade-mecum 
for Calvinist constitutional law,” as someone put it ironically,” then as 
an example of thorough study and application of Calvinist principles 
that young Reformed boys would have the responsibility to imitate in 
their later professional lives. “If one does not use the entire work, then 
one should at least purchase the beautiful summary made by pastor 
G[offe] Elzenga [1856—1918],” wrote the Neo-Calvinist weekly, De 
Spiegel, in what was only one glowing review among many.” As the 
author of this master work (reprinted by Neo-Calvinists in 1889, 1912, 
and 1934), Calvin primarily served as “an example of extraordinary 
diligence and extraordinary faithfulness in using his gifts.” Thus, 
even if Calvin was not the most amicable person in church history, the 
Neo-Calvinist youth should take his dedication to Calvinist principles 
as an example. Although this line of thought, as noted above, did not 
directly undermine Kuyper’s principle-based discourse, it contributed to 


7° De Utrechtsche Bondsdag 1910 ([Amsterdam], 1910), pp. 103-111. After the merger 
(1892) of Kuyper’s churches (1886) with the Secession churches (1834), Calvin must have 
been a less contested identification figure than the nineteenth-century “fathers of the 
Secession” (Hendrik de Cock, Hendrik P. Scholte, Albertus C. van Raalte). Orthodox 
Protestants outside the Reformed Churches also named a good number of schools and 
organizations after the reformer. See, e.g., Henny van Dolder-de Wit, Zonen van °t zelfde 
huis: de geschiedenis van de ‘Nederlandsche Hervormde Vereniging Calvyn’ en haar verhouding tot de 
kerkenraad van de Goudse hervormde gemeente (1899-1960) (Bleskensgraaf, 2001). For a girls’ 
association named after Calvin, see Lydia Gunnink-Drint, ‘“De meisjes van Calvijn”: 
het bestuur van de vrijgemaakte meisjesbond,’ in Vuur en vlam, ed. R. Kuiper and 
W. Bouwman, 3 vols. (Amsterdam, 1999-2004), 3: 266. 

7 A. J. Hoogenbirk, Heeft Calvijn ooit bestaan? Kritisch onderzoek der Calvijn-legende (Nijkerk, 
1907), p. 20. 

2 J. T. Tazelaar, ‘Johannes Calvijn: de man van Genève (MI), De Spiegel 3 (1909), 
334, referring to G. Elzenga, Calvyn’s Institutie, of onderwyzing in den christeliken gods- 
dienst: een uittreksel (Kampen, 1903). Cf. Kuyper, Gemeene gratie (see above, n. 19), 1: 24; 
H. Bavinck, Johannes Calvijn: eene lezing ter gelegenheid van den vierhonderdste gedenkdag zijner 
geboorte (Kampen, 1909), p. 13; E van Rijsens and A. J. van der Meulen, Geschiedenis des 
vaderlands voor gymnasiaal en middelbaar onderwijs, kweek- en normaalscholen, ed. N. B. Tenhaeff, 
16th ed. (Groningen; The Hague, 1924), p. 70; L. Penning, Het leven van Johannes Calvijn 
en zijn tijd: aan het Nederlandsche volk verhaald, 2nd ed. (Rotterdam, 1926), pp. 90-92. In 
Hoera voor het leven! (Amsterdam, 1959), p. 7, Johannes J. Buskes tells that his father read 
the Jnstitutes “at least five times.” 

"7 Johannes Calvijn, Timotheüs 14 (1909), 355. 
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a certain shift in emphasis. For what counted, in this version of Calvin’s 
greatness, was not merely the content of the Jnstitutes, but also Calvin’s 
personal commitment to writing the book. This was a first step from 
the “iconic” Calvin toward a “saint-like” Calvin. 

The second compensation strategy represented another step in 
that direction. This strategy aimed to counterbalance the “negative” 
stereotyping of Calvin’s personality by adding “positive” qualities of 
character. Kaajan, for example, spoke about Calvin’s great love of 
music—as illustrated by the Genevan Psalter, with Louis Bourgeois’s 
unforgettable melodies—and about his beautiful style of writing.*’ A 
Dutch translation of Emile Doumergue’s Lart et le sentiment dans Voeuvre 
de Calin (Art and Emotion in Calvin’s Work) was produced with the 
explicit aim of correcting Calvin’s dogmatic reputation.®! Likewise, in 
response to Stefan Zweig’s Castello gegen Calvin (Castellio against Cal- 
vin) and a Dutch volume of comparable scope,” the historian Aart A. 
van Schelven (1880-1954) edited a volume of Calvin letters written to 
women. Zweig discerns in Calvin a “terrorist,” a “dry dogmatician” 
and a “hard, dogmatic fanatic,” Van Schelven explained. 


[H Jowever: if this Reformer has truly been the man he is considered to 
be, then corresponding with women must have been even more difficult 
for him than [correspondence] with men. And if he yet succeeded in what 
was most difficult—one feels the logical conclusion is drawing near—then 
the traditional picture must also be a totally incorrect one D 


The letters were translated by Johannes Cornelis van der Does (1877— 
1956), whose next project was a biography that portrayed Idelette de 
Bure as excelling in devotion, piety, self-sacrifice, and other Christian 
virtues. Even more than Louwrens Penning (1854-1927), whose Calvin 


8° Kaajan, Laster en legende (see above, n. 74), pp. 19, 36-44. Cf. later Antoon Veer- 
man, De styl van Calvijn in de Institutio christianae religionis (Utrecht, 1943). 

8! W. FE A. Winckel, ‘Een woord vooraf, in E. Doumergue, Kunst en gevoel in het 
werk van Calvijn: drie lezingen, trans. W. F. A. Winckel (Wageningen, [1904]), p. 5. On 
Doumergue’s reputation in Dutch Neo-Calvinism, cf. Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant ( Janu- 
ary 31, 1928); and Het Vaderland (February 18, 1937). 

® Stefan Zweig, Castellio gegen Calvin oder ein Gewissen gegen die Gewalt (Vienna, [1936]); 
C. J. Wijnaendts Francken, Michael Servet en zyn marteldood: Calvin, Servet, Castellion: een 
bladzijde uit de geschiedems der Hervorming (Haarlem, 1937). 

3 A. A. van Schelven, ‘Inleidend woord, in Kracht en troost voor vrouwenlevens: brieven 
van Calvijn aan vrouwen (Amsterdam, 1938), pp. 7, 8. A similar intention was expressed 
by W. de Zwart, ‘Woord vooraf, in Calvijn in het licht zijner brieven: honderd brieven van den 
reformator, trans. by W. de Zwart (Kampen, 1938), p. 7. Cf. J. T. Tazelaar, ‘Johannes 
Calvijn: de man van Genève (slot), De Spiegel 3 (1909), 339. 
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biography narrated at length about Renée de France and Marguerite de 
Valois,®* Van der Does depicted Calvin’s wife as a saint-like woman—as 
if he needed a Calvinist counterpart to Katharina von Bora D" By thus 
accepting the terms of the debate set by Pierson and the freethinkers 
mentioned above, this second strategy marked a significant departure 
from Kuyper’s iconic Calvin. 

This suggests that the transitions in the Neo-Calvinist memory 
culture should not exclusively be understood as defensive responses to 
the “character assassination” attributed to Van der Linde and Zweig. 
Although these contemporary authors were targets of criticism, both 
developments outlined in this section should also be read as signs of 
divergence from Kuyperian orthodoxy. Both shifts reflected an unwilling- 
ness to treat Calvin merely as a “man of principles,” if not an uneasiness 
with Kuyper’s entire principle-based discourse as documented for the 
1920s as a contributing cause to dissent among the Neo-Calvinists.*’ 


CALVIN’s GENEVA 


This became even clearer when second generation Neo-Calvinists— 
including the founding father’s oldest son, Herman Kuyper—began to 
develop a fascination for Calvin’s Geneva. We saw above that as late as 
1909, the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands (unlike their Hungar- 
ian counterpart) considered a pilgrimage to Geneva incompatible with 
their Calvinist principles.” Neither, in spite of some expectations to the 
contrary,” was sixteenth-century Geneva a principal topic of study at 
the Free University. For what had mattered to Kuyper had been the 
Calvinist principles: Calvin’s own, historic application of these principles 
had been of secondary importance at best. Yet, in the early decades of 
the twentieth century, sixteenth-century Geneva became an example of 
“holiness” and therefore a keu de mémoire in its own right—worth visiting 
by any Neo-Calvinist who could afford a train ticket to Switzerland. 


8t Penning, Leven van Johannes Calvijn (see above, n. 78). 

8 LC van der Does, Johannes Calvijn: de groote hervormer (Franeker, s. a.). 

8° Cf. H. H. Kuyper, ‘Calvijn’ (see above, n. 75), pp. 178-179; and Rutgers, Calvijns 
invloed (see above, n. 42), pp. 51-52. 

87 See note 27. 

% For the Hungarian pilgrimage, see Botond Gaal’s chapter in this volume. 

89 A. Pierson, Meuwe studiën over Johannes Kalvijn (1536-1541) (Amsterdam, 1883), 


pp. ix-x. 
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Religious tourism to Geneva was not entirely new. Wealthy Protestants 
had visited the city of Calvin and Rousseau from the early nineteenth 
century onward, even though few things reminded these visitors of 
the Reformer: Calvin did not even have a recognizable tomb stone.” 
However, shortly before the League of Nations would add another 
tourist attraction to the city, the Reformation Wall, or International 
Monument to the Reformation, was completed (1917). Like the John 
Calvin Museum in Noyon, soon to be founded by the History of 
French Protestantism Society (1927), this wall expressed a desire for 
monumentalization that was fueled, among other things, by portraits 
of Calvin and photographs of his church that early twentieth-century 
magazines began to reproduce.” When, in the early twentieth century, 
rapidly-improving means of transportation made a trip to Geneva less 
demanding and less costly, increasing numbers of tourists increased the 
demand for Calvin memorabilia just as, vice versa, monuments such 
as the Wall attracted visitors. 

Among Dutch Protestants, Herman Kuyper and the Dutch Reformed 
pastor Frederik J. Krop (1875-1945) must have been among the first to 
literally walk in Calvin’s footsteps in France and Switzerland.” A group 
of about 400 members of the Dutch Christian Travel Association fol- 
lowed in 1925. In “the city of Calvin,” they visited the Auditoire de Calvin, 
where the “younger” Neo-Calvinist leader, Klaas Dijk (1885-1968), 
ascended the pulpit to explain the purpose of what he called their 
“pilgrimage.” If this word alone already indicated a new type of rela- 
tionship to the Reformer, the lecture itself, which was largely devoted 
to Calvin’s “noble” character, followed Bavinck’s example more than 
Kuyper’s. Significantly, Dyk also was far more enthusiastic about the 
“impressive” Reformation monument (“which in such a unique way 
preaches Calvin’s universal significance”) than the Reformed Churches 
had considered appropriate in 1909.” 

If social and economic factors might help explain the emergence 
of such tourist activities, the message communicated by Dijk, on this 
historic spot, was also indebted to a /ustoricization of the Neo-Calvinist 


For religious tourism to Geneva, see the chapter by James Rigney. 

TT For Calvin’s monumentalization in the early twentieth century, see Cabenel’s and 
Zuber’s contributions to this book. 

2 H. H. Kuyper, Farrago: Calvijn en het meer van Genéve (s. 1., [1910]); E J. Krop, 
‘Calvijn en het hedendaagsche Noyon,’ in Hugenootsche en calvinistische stemmen (Kampen, 
[1918]), pp. 270-279. 

"7 ‘400 Hollanders in Genève,’ Het Vaderland (Augustus 1, 1925). 
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Calvin. This is to say that, in the hands of some authors, the hierar- 
chical superiority of Calvinist principles over Calvin’s “application” of 
these principles in sixteenth-century Geneva was gradually reversed. 
Both Calvin’s personal life and (what friend and foe called) his “rule” 
over Geneva found their way into Neo-Calvinist reflection as concrete 
examples of what it meant to live a Calvinist life. Even before criticisms 
of Kuyper’s abstract principles became current in the 1920s, a shift 
in emphasis toward Calvin’s biography and sixteenth-century Geneva 
as “exemplary forms of life’—Frihoff’s definition of what makes a 
saint—can be observed. 

Perhaps the clearest example of this was the Calvin biography of 
pastor Sjabbe Datema (1868-1957), in which Geneva reached almost 
mythic proportions. Relatively unimportant before the days of Calvin, 
Geneva was destined to become a new Zion in the Reformation era" 
“She had to become a city on a hill, a light on the candlestick.” Mixing 
metaphors, Datema continued to call Geneva “an inn for believers, a 
beacon-light at the dark sea shore.” Nowhere had the beneficial effects 
of the gospel become as visible as in Calvin’s city: 


Almost every aspect of life began to prosper. Moral life was controlled by 
the principle of faith. Religion and life went together. (...) As licentious 
life in Geneva had been, 25 years earlier, as orderly and plain it was 
near the end of Calvin’s life. Fruits of thankfulness were brought forth. 
(...) Especially the sanctification of the Lord’s Day was striking. (...) A 
sacred Sabbath silence lay spread out over all of Geneva. The city gates 
remained closed. No oar ruffled the level of the beautiful blue lake.” 


Against this background, it is perhaps not accidental that Herman 
Kuyper (whose travel account was eagerly cited by Dyk) expanded his 
father’s favorite issus de Calvin phrase to “nous sommes issus de la Genève 
de Calvin.”®® Descendants of Calvin, understood within the context 
of a principle-based discourse, or descendants of Calvin’s Geneva, 
formulated in the context of an emerging alternative, in which the 
human example of Calvin, inhabitant of Geneva, became increasingly 


* S. Datema, Uit het leven en werken van Johannes Calvijn: een goed krijgsknecht van Jezus 
Christus (Rotterdam, s. a.), pp. 22, 23. Cf. ‘Johannes Calvijn II,’ Timotheüs 14 (1909), 
346, 354. 

"7 Datema, Leven en werken (see above, n. 94), pp. 28, 32, 46. 

° H H. Kuyper, ‘De Reformatie in Nederland,’ Stemmen des Tijds 6 no. 3 (1917), 
147. Groen van Prinsterer had used this formulation (“nous sommes issus de la Genève 
de Calvin”) in his L’Hollande et influence de Calvin (Amsterdam, 1864), p. 9; as well as 
in his Nederlandsche Gedachten 3 (1872), 151. 
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significant—that difference marked a growing tension between Calvin 
as an icon and Calvin as a saint. 


THE CASE OF SERVETUS 


But when Kuyper’s followers began to attribute saint-like qualities 
to the Reformer, they could no longer avoid the question that had 
haunted Protestants all over Europe since at least the mid-nineteenth 
century: how to evaluate Calvin’s contribution to the infamous case 
of Michael Servetus? Indeed, when second-generation Neo-Calvin- 
ists began to emphasize Calvin’s character and historic appearance, 
the case of Servetus began to receive increased attention. Like many 
others, these Neo-Calvinists felt, if not ashamed, then at least, to various 
degrees, embarrassed about Servetus’s execution. In the first decades 
of the twentieth century, four types of response to this event can be 
distinguished within the Neo-Calvinist tradition—to which we add that 
none of them occurred in isolation, but rather in conjunction in order 
to supplement and reinforce each other. 

First, outright defenses of Calvin’s role in burning Servetus were rare, 
if not absent in the Neo-Calvinist tradition. Whereas Pietistic theocrats 
in the Netherlands could still in 1959 endorse Servetus’s death pen- 
alty,” we have been unable to find a single Neo-Calvinist source that 
approved the legitimacy of capital punishment in this case. A number 
of sources emphasized, however, that a serious issue was at stake: not 
merely a theological difference of opinion, but outright blasphemy.” In 
Servetus’s writings, one author asserted, Calvin encountered a denial of 
God no less serious than the atheism expressed by “Servetus’s spiritual 
sons,” the “contemporary Libertarians” and freethinkers.°° 

But did blasphemy justify capital punishment? In good Kuyperian 
fashion, some early-twentieth-century authors argued that the Reformer 
at this particular occasion had been unfaithful to his Calvinist prin- 
ciples and therefore “uncalvinistic.”'”’ The Neo-Calvinist magazine, 
Timotheiis, for example, claimed that “the identification of church and 


TT See Herman Paul, ‘Johannes Calvijn, in Harinck, Paul, and Wallet, Het gerefor- 
meerde geheugen (see above, n. 36), in press. 

2 H H. Kuyper, ‘Calvijn’ (see above, n. 75), pp. 185-186. 

9 G. Renting, ‘Calvijn en Servet in Nederland,’ Gereformeerd Tijdschrift 10 (1909), 
139, 211. 

100 Kaajan, Laster en legende (see above, n. 74), pp. 33-34. 
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state,” which Kuyper’s followers had learned to reject, “had kindled 
Servetus’s stake.”!°! This was an echo of Kuyper himself: “The Cal- 
vinist principle, when logically applied, leads to separation of church 
and state, as soon as the state is not wholly Calvinistic. ‘This principle 
could not prevail in Geneva.”'” One could only add, as Philippus J. 
Kloppers (1848-1912) had done in the late nineteenth century, that 
Calvin, nonetheless, had helped prepare the times in which Calvinists 
would be the first to mourn over such “uncalvinistic” conduct.'™ 

Wide-spread, too, was the argument that not Calvin, but the “spirit of 
the age” must be held responsible for Servetus’s death. Kuyper already 
had identified the “times and customs” of sixteenth-century Europe—or, 
elsewhere, “the swaddling clothes of the old mother church,” in which 
the “liberty of conscience” principle still lay buried—as the main 
causes of Calvin’s actions against Servetus.'* Invoking similar historicist 
arguments, several authors, writing at the occasion of the 1909 com- 
memoration, summoned their readers not to judge the man for what 
was a mistake of his milieu.'” “Calvin largely accepted traditional and 
at that time still universally recognized principles regarding authority 
and freedom, also with respect to the persecution of heretics—a reason 
why it is so grossly unreasonable to blame Calvin personally instead of 
the consequences of the commonly accepted insights of that time for 
the sad history of Servetus.”!°° 

A fourth and final strategy personified the spirit of the age in others 
than Calvin. Not Calvin, but the judges of Geneva sentenced Servetus 
to death—and these judges were certainly “no tools in Calvin’s hands,” 
said Hugo Visscher (1864-1947), in an attempt to downplay Calvin’s 
responsibility.” In the Neo-Calvinist newspaper, De Standaard, George 
S. Bishop (1836-1914), former president of the Reformed (Dutch) 


10! ‘Johannes Calvijn’ (see above, n. 79), 354. 

10 Kuyper, ‘Origin and Safeguard’ (see above, n. 34), 652. 

103 P, J. Kloppers, Een man naar Gods hart: het leven van Johannes Kalvijn (Amsterdam, 
s. a.), p. 20. 

10 A. Kuyper, ‘Steekt er gevaar in om te stemmen op een Roomsch candidaat?’ De 
Standaard (March 15, 1888); Kuyper, ‘Origin and Safeguard’ (see above, n. 34), 403. 

105 “Calvijn-herdenking’ (see above, n. 5); Penning, Leven van Johannes Calvijn (see 
above, n. 78), p. 171; A. L[ukkien], ‘Johannes Calvijn (slot), Timotheüs 14 (1909), 354; 
J. Waterink, Calvin, 2nd ed. (Baarn, s. a.), pp. 11-12. 

106 “Calvijn’s invloed op het staatsbeleid,’ De Standaard (July 12, 1909). 

107 Hugo Visscher, as quoted in De Standaard (September 30, 1909). As leader of the 
Kuyperian-inspired Reformed League (mentioned above in note 14), Visscher belonged 
to the Neo-Calvinist tradition as defined in this chapter. 
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Church in America, even went further down this road: “It is true that 
Calvin believed the crimes of Servetus to be worthy of death, but it is 
not true that he approved or in any way sanctioned the manner of his 
death; on the contrary, he did what he could do to prevent it.” Few Dutch 
authors went as far as Bishop did in clearing Calvin’s name, but a desire 
to draw attention to the responsibility of others certainly existed. 

It is worth noting that in this fourfold response pattern, both the 
“saint” and the “icon” appeared. Whereas the fourth strategy gives 
firm evidence of the transition this chapter tries to outline—a transi- 
tion toward a mode of remembrance focused not on principles, but 
on the person—both the second and the third strategy illustrate that, 
among second-generation Neo-Calvinists, the Kuyperian principle- 
oriented discourse did not immediately disappear. In the years around 
1909, Calvin’s position in Neo-Calvinist memory was characterized 
precisely by a tension between icon and saint—a tension that could 
express itself in alternate use, in shifting emphases, or in open criticism 
of Kuyper’s legacy. 


CONCLUSION 


Who were these Dutch Neo-Calvinists, who stayed home from the 
1909 celebrations, while considering themselves “the best among all 
Calvinists worldwide, if only because we understand Calvinism much 
better than Calvin himself”? This chapter has made clear that their 
criticism of the festivities in Geneva stemmed from what we called an 
‘iconic’ appropriation of the Reformer. As an icon, rather than as a 
saint, Calvin was supposed not to be remembered for his character 
or deeds, but for the principles that his work had articulated. Because 
Kuyper believed these ‘Calvinist’ principles to unfold in time, Calvin’s 
position in Neo-Calvinism was quite different from Aquinas’s position 
in Neo-Thomism: not imitation, but emulation had to be the goal. If 
collective memories of Calvin had to serve this purpose, there was 
little room for biographies or monuments—let alone for celebrations 
organized by Protestants who failed to think and live in accordance 
with Calvinist principles. 


108 George S. Bishop, ‘Calvin and Servetus,’ De Heraut (August 1, 1909). 
109 Review of Johannes Calvijn, by H. Bavinck, De Heraut (September 19, 1909). 
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In an international context, this Kuyperian principle-based discourse 
was the most distinctive feature of Dutch Neo-Calvinism. Although 
Kuyper had some influence in early twentieth-century Hungary, South- 
Africa, and the United States, TT few religious traditions were, at least 
officially, so strongly committed to an iconic Calvin as the Neo-Calvinist 
tradition in the Netherlands. The Dutch tissus de Calvin remembered 
the Genevan reformer just as they remembered the Reformation more 
generally: as instances of principles that had to be identified, refined, 
and applied in their own time.!!! Accordingly, more than most other 
Calvin images discussed in this volume, the iconic Calvin of Kuyper’s 
Neo-Calvinism was an activating one, in the sense that it urged believ- 
ers to do for the nineteenth century what Calvin had done for the 
sixteenth. 

However, as this chapter has shown in some detail, the iconic Calvin 
gradually lost ground to saint-like Calvins—defined as representations 
that portrayed Calvin’s character or deeds as worthy of imitation. 
Distinguishing between various aspects and causes of this shift, we 
have argued that second-generation Neo-Calvinists, without entirely 
abandoning the iconic Calvin, became increasingly engaged in dis- 
cussions of Calvin’s character and role in the execution of Servetus. 
Comparatively speaking, the Dutch Neo-Calvinist entered these debates 
relatively late (in Germany, Paul Henry had already in the 1840s been 
engaged in a project of ‘humanizing the reformer,’ while in France, 
Emile Doumergue had been challenging negative stereotypes of Calvin 
since the 1890s).'!” It is, therefore, not accidental that the ‘compensa- 
tion strategies’ by which Dutch Neo-Calvinists responded to Calvin’s 
critics—which included translations of Doumergue’s scholarship and 
collections of Calvin letters such as had been published abroad—were 
heavily indebted to foreign examples. 

Within Dutch Neo-Calvinism, the tension between icon and saint, 
which this chapter has identified as central to early twentieth-century 
Calvin representations, was not soon to be resolved. Fascinating stories 
could be told about the return of principles—such as Calvin’s presumed 


110 See the chapters by Botond Gaal, Robert Vosloo, and Bryan Bademan. 
11 Cf. Paul and Wallet, ‘Sun that Lost its Shine’ (see above, n. 11), esp. 49-54. 
112 See the chapters by Bademan and Cabanel in this volume. 
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ecumenism—in the postwar reconstruction-period.''’ When, at the 
occasion of the 1959 commemoration, some speakers tried to inter- 
pret Calvin’s international contacts as providing support for the World 
Council of Churches (1948) or the European Economic Community 
(1958), these, too, were clear examples of an iconic treatment of the 
Reformer.'* But although these examples show that Kuyper’s iconic 
Calvin (which by the late 1950s had been thoroughly historicized) had 
been replaced by new icons, an ineradicable interest in Calvin’s per- 
sonal life, combined with a deep fascination for ‘holy’ places such as 
Noyon and Geneva, made clear that tensions between icon and saint 
continued to exist. D" 

A further study of Calvin’s role in Dutch Neo-Calvinism during 
the 1940s and 1950s would therefore be unlikely to significantly alter 
the analysis provided in this chapter. What was most characteristic of 
this Neo-Calvinist tradition—Kuyper’s iconic mode of commemora- 
tion—had already become a matter of disagreement and dispute during 
the early decades of the twentieth century. In hindsight, the refusal to 
join the Genevan commemoration in 1909 had been the last robust 
expression of the iconic mode in which the first generation of Dutch 
Neo-Calvinists had chosen to remember John Calvin. 


"3 Ee, Willem Nijhuis, Calvinus oecumenicus: Calvijn en de eenheid der kerk in het licht 
van zijn briefwisseling (The Hague, 1958); L. Praamsma, Calvijn, 2nd ed. (Wageningen, 
[1953]), pp. 8-9, 206-207. 

14 E.g, R. Schippers, Johannes Calvijn: zijn leven en zijn werk (Kampen, 1959), pp. 
59, 63. 

"5 The historicization of Kuyper is best illustrated by G. Brillenburg Wurth, ‘Calvijn 
en het koninkrijk Gods,’ in Vier redevoeringen over Calvyn (Kampen, 1959), pp. 55-77. 
New icons can also be found in D. Nauta, Calvijn: leidsman en voorbeeld: rede ter gelegenheid 
van den vifenzeventigste gedenkdag van de stichting van de Vrije Universitet (Kampen, 1955); and 
Johannes Calvyn ter gelegenheid van de herdenking door de Vrije Unwwersiteit te Amsterdam 1959, 
ed. D. Nauta (Amsterdam, 1959). For Calvin as saint, as well as for the “holy” places, 
see esp. N. J. Hommes, Misère en grootheid van Calvijn (Delft, 1959). 


CHAPTER FOUR 


“CALVIN’S TRUTH” AND “HUNGARIAN RELIGION”: 
REMEMBERING A REFORMER 


Botond Gaal 


INTRODUCTION 


“Hungary is really Calvinist. More Calvinist than one would imagine. 
But not in the common sense of the word,” said Emile Doumergue, the 
French scholar, on the occasion of the Calvin jubilee in 1909.' Reformed 
Hungarians, celebrating this jubilee with an almost unsurpassed enthu- 
siasm, would have agreed with the first part of this judgment. Not only 
had “Calvin’s truth,” in the popular imagination, become “Hungarian 
religion,” as the poet Mihaly Baja phrased it; the nation itself was seen 
by many as indebted to Calvin’s Reformation (“Do you believe there 
would be a Hungarian nation, if there had been no Calvin?” “I do 
not 

But in which sense exactly these early twentieth-century Reformed 
Hungarians understood themselves, or their country, as Calvinist, is 
a question that cannot be answered straightforwardly. This is partly 
because Calvin’s appropriation among Hungarians has not yet been 
the subject of proper historical research. Mihaly Bihary, a Hungarian 
theologian living in the Czech Republic, facilitated such research with 
his Bibliographia Calviniana—a major work that lists all Calvin editions 
published in Hungarian (and other languages) between 1850 and 1997." 
But an inventory of secondary sources—commentaries, critical stud- 
ies, pamphlets, poems, biographies, and so forth—does not yet exist. 


' Kálvin jubileumi emlékkönyv. A magyarok genfi útja (Calvin memorial volume. The Road 
of Hungarians to Geneva), (Budapest, 1910), p. 83, cites Doumergue’s “Visszaemlékezés 
és kdsz6net’ published in the Protestáns Egyházi és Iskolai Lap (Protestant Church and 
School Paper) (hereafter cited as PEIL). 

? Illyés, Gyula, ‘A reformáció genfi emlékműve előtt, (On seeing the Reformation 
Monument, Geneva) in idem, Selected Poems, trans. John Wilkinson (London, 1971), p. 54. 
(For the benefit of those who use Hungarian catalogues, the Hungarian reference system, 
which puts the last name of an author first, will be used throughout this essay.) 

3 Bihary, Michael, Bibliographia Calviniana, 1850—1997. 3rd ed. (Prague, 2000). 
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And although commemorative volumes such as Imre Révész’s Kálvin 
élete és a Kaluimzmus (Calvin’s Life and Calvinism, 1864) are occasion- 
ally mentioned as indicators of Hungarian interest in the Genevan 
reformer,‘ historical studies on the reasons for this interest have still 
to be written. 

This is a regrettable lacuna, especially from the perspective that 
underpins the current volume. Precisely because, in Doumergue’s phras- 
ing, Hungary was considered “more Calvinist than one would imagine,” 
any investigation of Calvin’s role in modern religious memory would 
be incomplete without paying attention to the Hungarian Reformed 
Church and its institutions, to the role of Calvin in Hungarian educa- 
tion and to the lectures, pamphlets, statues and festivals that marked 
the centenaries of the Jnstitutes and of Calvin’s death. At the same 
time, it is unsurprising that such studies have not yet been undertaken. 
The “paradigm” of heux de mémoire studies, which so clearly stimulates 
research in this direction, has hardly, if at all, been established within 
Hungarian historiography. A study of Calvin’s place in the “collective 
memories” of Reformed Hungarians would therefore not only require 
extensive factual research—when, where and by whom was Calvin 
remembered?—but also an analytical framework that as yet does not 
exist in mainstream Hungarian historiography.” 

This chapter takes a first step in that direction. It answers some of 
the most urgent “who, where, and when” questions by investigating 
what was said and published about Calvin in commemorative years 
such as 1864, 1909 and 1936, during which modern Hungarian novel- 
ists and poets made Calvin’s legacy the subject of their writings, how 
Debrecen came to be called the “Calvinist Rome” and what roles the 
memory of Calvin played in the Hungarian rhetoric of the 1848-9 
independence war. This admittedly rather factual survey aims to pave 
the way for a more content-oriented analysis that future historians will 
hopefully undertake. Despite its limited scope, this chapter will nonethe- 
less abundantly illustrate that Calvin enjoyed a privileged position in 
the collective memory of Reformed Hungarians during the nineteenth 


* Kool, Anne-Marie, God Moves in a Mysterious Way: The Hungarian Protestant Foreign 
Mission Movement (1756-1951) (Zoetermeer, 1993), p. 136. 

$ Exceptions include Fata, Marta, ‘Confessio Hungarica versus confessio Germanica? 
Die Rolle der Konfessionen in der Abgrenzung der Ethnien und der Bildung des 
Nationalbewusstseins am Beispiel des friihneuzeitlichen Ungarn’ in Religion, Ethnie, Nation 
und die Aushandlung von Identitäten. Regionale Religionspolitik in Ostmuttel- und Südosteuropa, ed. 
Istvan Keule (Berlin, 2005), pp. 147—164. 
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and early twentieth centuries. Paraphrasing Doumergue, it will suggest 
that this Hungarian memory was, perhaps, “more Calvinist than one 
would imagine.” 


Tue REFORMED CHURCH AS THE HUNGARIAN CHURCH 


In the years following the start of the Reformation in Germany, 
numerous young Hungarian students studied in Wittenberg, where they 
attended lectures by both Luther and Melanchthon. They also went to 
Heidelberg and got to know the Swiss Reformation. Back home, they 
first spread the Lutheran Reformation; then, from the 1550s onward, 
an increasing number of students became followers of the Helvetic 
Reformation. The effect of Bullinger, Bucer, Beza, and Calvin was 
considerable. At the 1567 council held in Debrecen, the Hungarian 
Reformed Church came into existence, but only on a confessional 
basis.’ The participants signed their acceptance of the Second Helvetic 
Confession. By this time the followers of the Helvetic Reformation 
were a far greater majority of the total Hungarian population, and 
later became identified as Calvinists. 

From a political point of view, this era was chaotic. In 1541, Hungary 
was divided into three parts. The Turks occupied most of the middle 
part, while the northern and western areas ended up under the authority 
of the Austrian emperor and Transylvania remained an independent 
Hungarian state. The Hungarian population belonged almost entirely 
to the Reformed Churches in the last decade of the sixteenth century. 
The Lutheran Reformation spread mainly among the northern, Ger- 
man speaking population, while the Calvinists took a foothold all over 
the country, but mainly on the Great Plain and in Transylvania. In the 
seventeenth century, the Hungarian Counter-Reformation was so cruel 
and bloody that Protestant-Catholic relations in Hungary up until today 
are affected by the memory of it. 

Because of its use of the Hungarian language and its closeness to 
rural society, the Calvinist Church, in contrast to the internationally- 
organized Roman Catholic Church, was considered to be the national 


è Zsindely, Endre, ‘Bullinger Henrik magyar kapcsolatai, in Studia et acta ecclesiastica, 
ed. Bartha, Tibor, 5 vols. (Budapest, 1967), 2: 57-86; and also Révész, Imre, ‘Méliusz 
és Kálvin’ in Kálvin és a kálvinizmus (Debrecen, 1936), pp. 295-340. 

7 Révész, ‘Méliusz és Kalvin’ (see above, n. 6), pp. 295-340. 
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Hungarian church. Therefore the well-being of the church was deeply 
connected with the political freedoms or restrictions imposed on the 
Hungarian nation. This was the situation when the Enlightenment and 
the Reform Era reached the Hungarians. Data taken from one of the 
minutes of the Council of State effectively depicts the religious situa- 
tion at the end of the eighteenth century. A member of the Council, 
called Izdenczy, made the following statement: “The Calvinists are all 
Hungarians. If I ask a Calvinist peasant what his religion is, he answers: 
I am Hungarian by faith. The reign of the Hungarian language will 
mean the reign of Calvinism.’® 

Precisely due to its national character, Catholics feared the influ- 
ence of the Reformed Church on the Hungarians. The fear of Cal- 
vinists was still very much alive in 1840 when in the assembly of the 
Council of State, a Czech man, called Kollowrat, argued against the 
introduction of the Hungarian language at schools: “The enforcement 
of the Hungarian language is in the interest of the Reformed, because 
the Calvinists do not have to struggle with the Hungarian language 
as the Catholic Germans and Slovaks, so they will know more, they 
will study better and they will inundate the offices of administration. 
Even the Catholic seminarians will absorb Reformed spirituality at the 
Hungarian speaking schools.”® 


DEBRECEN AS THE CALVINIST ROME 


In the beginning of the nineteenth century, the city of Debrecen with 
its famous Reformed College counted as one of the strongest intellec- 
tual citadels of the country. The Calvinist citizens, the craftsmen, the 
merchants, and the farmers maintained the school, but they were the 
most diligent readers of the Debrecen print shop as well. The city did 
not reflect the freshness of the European Enlightenment: its citizens 
were rather cautious about these new ideas, and they advocated a sort 
of healthy conservatism. However, the College included such important 
intellectuals among its faculty that the school equaled many universi- 
ties. A famous student of this College, the poet, writer and neologist 


8 Révész, Imre, ‘A kistemplom történetének legszebb napja, in Tegnap és ma és örökké 
(Debrecen, 1944), p. 399. Révész cites Kornis, Gyula, a Catholic historian’s work entitled 
as A magyar mivelédés eszményet (The Ideals of Hungarian Culture). 

° Ibid., p. 399. 
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Ferenc Kazinczy, disliked this conservatism of Debrecen so much that 
he mockingly called the city the Calvinist Rome.'° 

In doing so, he continued a tradition whose roots are to be found in 
the mid-sixteenth century. At that point in time the Debrecen Reformed 
theologians such as Péter Méliusz Juhász fought a hard battle against 
the Antitrinitarians who were widespread in ‘Transylvania. An impor- 
tant leader of these Antitrinitarians was Ferenc David, who mockingly 
named Debrecen the Calvinist Rome and Péter Méliusz Juhász Pope Peter." 
This is why, in the nineteenth century, the Hungarian reformer Méliusz, 
could be respectfully known as the Hungarian Calvin."* 

The inhabitants of Debrecen could hardly bear the nickname 
attributed to their city, because they saw their ascetic Biblical pietism 
compared to Rome, that is, to luxurious ecclesiastical splendor. For 
them, the diligent study of the Scriptures and the application of its 
teachings in everyday life were key. Their orthodoxy and devotion to 
family and nation was, among other things, expressed in contributions 
for the famous College, which became the greatest intellectual center 
for Hungarian Calvinist youth. Its radiating effect was felt in the whole 
country. 

These reservations regarding the Calvinist Rome expression were not 
recognized by most Hungarian intellectuals, writers and poets. In the 
last decades of the nineteenth century another famous Hungarian poet 
studied in Debrecen as a student of the College, Endre Ady, who on 
the one hand valued the spirituality of the city, but on the other hand 


10 We are not sure whether Kazinczy took this attribute from Ferenc David or not. 
It seems from the historian Imre Révész’s writing that he credits Kazinczy with it, but 
at the same time he is aware that it is from Ferenc David. See Révész, Imre, ‘Debrecen 
lelke, in Tegnap és ma és örökké (Debrecen, 1944), p. 358. 

11 Tóth, Béla, Szdjrul szájra. A magyarság szálló igéi (Budapest, 1901; repr. Budapest, 
2002), pp. 183-184 and see also Révész, Imre, ‘Méliusz Péter és a reformáció két arca, 
in Tegnap és ma és örökké (Debrecen, 1944), p. 365. According to Révész, Ferenc David 
had Méliusz criticized by an anonymous Unitarian writer as if he were an ignorant 
and cowardly hierarch. This is why he mocks him as Pope Peter. 

17 Balogh, Ferenc, A magyar protestáns egyháztörténelem részletei (Debrecen, 1872), pp. 
98-99. See Kathona, Géza, ‘Méliusz Péter és életműve, in Studia et acta ecclesiastica, ed. 
Bartha, Tibor, 5 vols. (Budapest, 1967), 2: 107. 
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considered it sleepy.'? According to the tradition, he also annoyed the 
people of Debrecen by calling their city the Calvinist Rome.'* 

In the times of the Communist dictatorship it was not expedient to 
talk about the Calvinist Rome. But after the 1989 change, this label was 
used once again—though no longer as a mocking name, but as a marker 
of identification with the city’s perseverance and steadiness. Nowadays, 
Debrecen is respected as the guardian of the Hungarians, the politically 
firm city and of course it has remained the greatest intellectual and 
spiritual center of the Hungarian Reformed people. Although influential 
people suggested the alternative Hungarian Geneva,’ the inhabitants of 
Debrecen finally retained the Calvinist Rome expression.'® 


Tue INVOCATION OF CALVIN IN THE 1848-1849 
War OF INDEPENDENCE 


As we have seen, the Reformed Church was considered to be the 
national Hungarian church, and as such distinguished from the inter- 
national Roman Catholic Church, ruled from Rome. The Reformed 
Church saw Debrecen as its spiritual capital. But how was the Reformer 
himself, John Calvin, perceived by the Reformed Hungarians? Did he 
play any role in the identity politics of the Reformed minority and 
was he invoked as their patron saint in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries? 

The first event to consider in the light of these questions has to be 
the 1848-1849 War of Independence, when the Hungarians rose up 
against the Austrian Habsburgs and declared Debrecen their capital. 
In the Reformed College, the school of the Calvinists, the Declaration 
of Independence of the Hungarian Nation was drafted in the joint 
session of the Lower and Upper House of the National Assembly. On 
April 14, 1849, the Declaration was announced in the main Calvinist 


13 Győri, Janos, ‘A Kollégium szerepe a magyar irodalom művelésében,’ in A Debreceni 
Református Kollégium története (Budapest, 1988), p. 679. 

14 We do not know it exactly. Probably the name Calvinist Rome started to have positive 
meaning from the second half of the nineteenth century, as a scientist and academician, 
called Ferenc Szilágyi, uses it in this sense in PEIL (see above, n. 1), in 1864. 

ID" Révész, Imre, ‘Debrecen lelke, (see above, n. 12), pp. 354-359. 

'© In the course of history, the city got many names: the city of endurance, the 
old harbour, the guardian city of freedom, cívis city, the Hungarian Geneva, the city 
looking into the sun and the city of the Phoenix. 
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church, in the Debrecen Nagytemplom. Lajos Kossuth, the leader of the 
Hungarian movement, declared Debrecen the guardian city of freedom. 

How did Reformed leaders connect Calvin to the War of Indepen- 
dence? Among the leaders and soldiers of the War of Independence, 
the Catholics were usually a majority. Kossuth was a Lutheran and the 
prime minister, Lajos Batthyany, was a Catholic. But the majority of 
the soldiers in the troops were Reformed. Almost all professors, stu- 
dents and ministers from Debrecen joined the War of Independence. 
It is therefore no coincidence that Debrecen became the center of the 
upsurge. 

Calvin played an important role for the Reformed Hungarians in 
legitimizing the war against the Habsburg monarch. At Christmas 
1848, the minister of the main church of Debrecen reflected on the 
political situation and covertly referred to Kossuth while preaching: 
“God cannot allow that man wearing His image lives in such a miser- 
able oppression forever. These thoughts raised a wish for a savior in 
their souls, a savior, who will conquer human rights.”'’ The minister, 
Andras Fésüs, was clearly upset that the Habsburg monarch trampled 
the freedom of the nation underfoot and strove to bring up “the people 
in obtuseness”. Fésiis ended by saying that the liberation generation 
must come: “Maybe, (...) that (...) we also have to travel through the 
dark valley of death for the freedom of our nation: but from the bones 
of the dead that wore away in the valley of death, the champions of 
truth will resurrect in the grandchildren, who will certainly conquer 
this nation’s bloodstained freedom and they will pass on its sweet fruits 
to our descendants.”!® 

This conviction was undoubtedly inspired by Calvin’s Jnstitutes. ‘This 
work was very well-known at the Debrecen College and all the Reformed 
ministers were supposed to be familiar with it too.'? Calvin, of course, 
did not advocate any specific political system: he considered a “state 
governed by the civic law and order” most acceptable for his own era," 
but allowed for different forms of government, each of which could 
be given by God for the purpose of ensuring order, peace, justice and 


17 Féstis, Andras, ‘Karácsonyi egyházi beszéd a debreceni Nagytemplomban,’ in A 
szabadság szent igéi, ed. Gaborjani Szabó Botond (Debrecen, 1999), p. 117. 

'8 Thid., p. 120. 

19 The complete Jnstitutes were published in Hungarian already in 1624, translated 
by Albert Szenczi Molnar. 

2# Kalvin, Janos, A keresztyén vallás rendszere, (Institutes), 2 vols. trans. Czeglédy, Sandor 
and Rabold, Gusztáv (Budapest, 1909-1910), 2: 754. 
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defense for the people. In situations of tyranny, however, God could 
send a savior: “Sometimes He calls one of His servants (...) and entrusts 
him (...) to save the unfairly oppressed from its remorseful miseries. 
This is how the Lord brought salvation (...) for Israel by Moses "7 It 
is impossible not to recognize this Calvinist belief in the sermons of 
the Hungarian Reformed preachers. That Lajos Kossuth was called 
the “Moses of the Hungarians,” illustrates that biblical images used by 
Calvin had found their way into the sermons of the ministers. 

Calvin not only provided legitimacy for the uprising against the king, 
but also supplied a theological foundation for the revolutionary slogan, 
adopted from the French Revolution: Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. A ser- 
mon of another minister of the Nagytemplom, Mihaly Konyves ‘Toth, 
may serve as an example. Tóth was called ‘Kossuth’s priest’, because 
he served as spiritual advisor to Lajos Kossuth. It is worth noticing that 
this famous minister presented the revolutionary slogan in a Calvinist 
spirit. On March 26, 1848 he gave a sermon on the following Biblical 
passages: “Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage. 
For we through the Spirit wait for the hope of righteousness by faith. 
For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use not liberty for 
an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another. For all the law 
is fulfilled in one word, even in this; ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” (Gal 5:1; 5:5; 5:13-14). 

Toth connected these passages with the Reformed perspective on the 
revolution and its consequences for civic life.” He told his congregation 
that these passages consider Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity on a Bibli- 
cal basis. Addressing the entire nation, he said: “And you, dear, sweet 
Homeland! Sublime Hungarian Home! Hear the divine propagator of 
the real felicific equality, real felicific freedom, real felicific brotherhood, 
Christ Jesus”. This sermon was followed two weeks later by a second 
one, in which Toth explained in detail that these revolutionary slogans 
cannot be realized only in themselves. Only the Biblical interpretation 
“ennobles” “the slogans of the civic Holy Trinity that merged on the 
lips of the nations”, as he calls the concept of Liberty, Equality and Fra- 


2! Kalvin, Janos, Tanítás a keresztyén vallásra 1559, (A selected version) trans. Békési, 
Andor (Budapest, 1991), p. 301. 

"7 Könyves Tóth, Mihaly, ‘Mi történt? S mit kell tenniink?,’ in A szabadság szent igé, 
ed. Gaborjani Szabó Botond (Debrecen, 1999), pp. 77-85. 

° Ibid., p. 85. 
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ternity, because only the Christian understands it well who “looks from 
the perspective of the perfect law of freedom’”.** 

How should we interpret these sermons, which were disseminated all 
around Hungary? It seems that the Calvinists of Debrecen, the students 
of the College and the Reformed people taking part in the War of 
Independence were encouraged to fight, not only by the slogans of the 
French Revolution, but by a specific concept of predestination. They 
believed that God had chosen them to perform great historical tasks 
for Hungary, even if it would cost their lives.” One of the strongest 
effects of their vivid puritan beliefs was that they were the “Elect” in 
the Calvinist sense, bearing a sense of responsibility for the nation. The 
letters of the students setting out to fight testify to this as well. Here we 
see recollections of Calvin’s theology reflected in the Hungarian War 
of Independence. It is against this background that we can understand 
why everybody drew up behind the “Moses of the Hungarians,” “the 
savior sent by God.” 

When we emphasize the significance of Calvin’s spirit in the 1848— 
1849 Revolution, we do not intend to state that he was its exclusive 
source of inspiration. It is true that as a result of their Reformed 
thinking, from the sixteenth century onward the Calvinists represented 
free thinking, and this led them to their conviction that they had a 
right to oppose a despotic ruler. This conviction has become a natural 
sentiment for all the Magyars, not only in this era but in past centu- 
ries as well," In this manner Calvin only had an indirect effect on the 
freedom-fight against the Austrians, but this effect was so strong that it 
bonded Catholics and Protestants in the focus on national unity. The 
1848-1849 Revolution and War of Independence therefore was not 
perceived as a fight between the Protestants and the Catholic Habsburgs 
or Austrians, but rather as a nation fighting against an oppressive power 


** Könyves Toth, Mihaly, ‘A keresztyén polgár szabadsága, egyenlősége, testvérisége,’ 
in A szabadság szent igé, ed. Gaborjani Szabó Botond (Debrecen, 1999), p. 91. 

"7 Czeglédy, Sandor, ‘A teológia tanítása a Kollégiumban, in A Debreceni Református 
Kollégium története (Budapest, 1988), p. 562. 

°° The Golden Bull (similar to the Magna Carta) created in 1222 has played an 
important role in Hungarian history during the kings’ era. Article 31 of this document 
states that if the king does not abide by the laws laid down in the Bull, his subjects 
are free to rise against the king without being guilty of mutiny. This has been only 
reinforced by Calvin’s condemnation of ungodly and unjust despots. See the Institutes 
IV. 20,24-32 (Vol. Il. 771-779). 
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for its independence. The Habsburgs, however, saw it as mainly a ris- 
ing of the Protestants. 

The Hungarians won this War of Independence. They deprived the 
Habsburgs of the Hungarian crown and announced the independence 
of the nation in Debrecen on April 14, 1849. However, the Austrian 
Emperor asked for the help of the Russian Czar, who marched with 
great armies against already-independent Hungary. The Hungarian 
armies had to capitulate. The Austrians executed the prime minister and 
the generals. The Debrecen Reformed College was almost dissolved. 


CALVIN’s IMAGE IN HUNGARIAN LITERATURE 


After 1849, an independent Hungarian state seemed hard to realize. 
But precisely for that reason, Hungarian nationalism remained a vital 
force in society. Newspapers, novels, scientific research, and even music 
in the Hungarian language became very popular. Hungarian identity 
expressed itself mainly in this cultural domain. For our purposes, it is 
important to note that the Reformed minority played an important role 
in the development of Hungarian literature: some estimate that two- 
thirds of all prose and poetry was produced by Reformed Hungarians. 
Accordingly, it is particularly within the field of literature that we find 
important nineteenth-century reflections on Calvin and his influence 
on Hungarian society. 

Endre Ady (1877-1919), ranked among the most talented writers of 
his generation, was proud of being a Calvinist. He dealt with Calvin 
and Calvinism in several of his poems. Calling his father and himself 
“two stiffnecked Hungarian Calvinists” in his poem “Crucifix in the 
Forest,” he reflected upon his faith in Christ in many of his writings, 
but perhaps most beautifully in a poem that describes how he went 
to his hometown and attended a service in the old Calvin Church. In 
poems like these, Ady presented himself as an always rebellious Calvin- 
ist, who wanted to bring new things to his people. 

Calvin himself appeared in other poets’ poems. In many of these 
poems, Calvin appeared as God’s strongman, as a rock, chosen by God. 
He was associated with the purity of Scripture. Calvin is described 
as raising the question of whether his readers were as capable as he 
himself in showing new paths through obedience to God’s Word. In 
all of these poems, Calvin appeared as someone who altered history 
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including the history of the Hungarians. Careful not to associate Calvin 
with one nation or national history in particular (not France, Germany, 
or Hungary), these poets saw Calvin as transcending national boundar- 
ies. Calvin belonged to all nations. 

One of these poets, a younger contemporary of Ady, Lajos Aprily 
from ‘Transylvania, was a truly Reformed poet. ‘Today, he is still best 
known for his oversight of the production of the Reformed hymn book 
(1948). His Biblically-inspired poems are more interesting for our pur- 
poses. One of the poems explicitly deals with Calvin (“Calvin, 1535”). 
In this poem, Calvin sits in Basel and sees the red glow of bonfires from 
Paris. He remembers the Apostle Paul, and starts working ardently. He 
starts writing about God’s glory, predestination and mercy and subse- 
quently begins to teach and to reshape the world. How important these 
teachings were for Aprily, and how closely the poet associated Calvin 
with his theology, is illustrated by the fact that the poem culminates in 
the writing of the Institutes. 

More personal representations of Calvin did exist, though. Mihály 
Szabolcska’s poem “Calvin” portrays the reformer as someone called 
by God just like Moses and the Apostle Paul—someone who is turned 
into a devoted Christ-follower by a stroke of lightning. Gyula Murakizy 
saw Calvin as someone chiseled of hard granite, but humble before 
God at the same time. Mihály Baja asked: “Who was John Calvin?” His 
answer made clear that for the Hungarians, Calvin was not a “saint”: 
he explicitly rejected the Roman Catholic “intercession of the saints” 
in favor of sola scriptura. Yet the Hungarians, continued Baja, inherited 
this sola scriptura doctrine from Calvin. Therefore, the poet felt justified 
to conclude: “Region of ‘Tisza, Duna, home of Hungarians: So Calvin’s 
truth became Hungarian religion.” 

One of the best examples of how much Calvin inspired Hungarian 
writers and poets, is the poem “On seeing the Reformation Monument, 
Geneva” by the Roman Catholic Gyula Illyés. Written in 1946 at the 
Geneva memorial, the poem offers descriptions of the monument, the 
historical figures it represents and the importance of these figures. 
Interestingly, Istvan Bocskay also figures in the poem, as someone who 
engaged in an armed struggle for freedom of religion. Then the poet 
remembers all the battles, sufferings, and agonies that the Reformation 
brought about. In conclusion, he asks: “Do you believe there would be 
a Hungarian nation, if there had been no Calvin?” His answer is: “I do 
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not think so. "77 So, Gyula Illyés’s theme is the world-shaping importance 
of the Reformation—an influence, exercised especially by Calvin and 
his followers, that had considerably affected the Hungarians, too. 


CALVIN CELEBRATIONS IN HUNGARY 


Though Hungarians in the early twentieth century were actively in- 
volved in planning the Reformation monument in Geneva as well as in 
the celebrations of 1909, historical sources are silent about celebrations 
marking the three hundredth anniversary of Calvin’s birth in 1809. 
Probably the memory of the austere Habsburg oppression weighed on 
the souls of the Hungarian Reformed people. But after the 1848-1849 
Revolution and War of Independence, retaliations could not break the 
nation either. The believers of the Helvetic Reformation undertook a 
kind of silent resistance where possible. In this political and social atmo- 
sphere we have to situate the three hundredth anniversary of Calvin’s 
death in 1864. The greatest ecclesiastical event of this year was the 
Calvin memorial. 1909, the four hundredth anniversary of Calvin’s 
birth, was also a year of remembrance and was a much more spectacular 
and freer celebration. Finally, in the year 1936, considerable attention 
was paid to the four hundredth jubilee of the first publishing of the 
Institutes. I will discuss these three commemorations successively. 


REMEMBERING CALVIN—1864 


The context in which the Calvin commemoration in 1864 took place 
was different in at least one respect from the festivities in other European 
countries. Just like everywhere else, the Reformed organized a great deal 
of activities and were active in publicizing the Genevan reformer—as 
this section will show at length. But the political and religious situa- 
tion in Hungary resulted in a striking difference. While in the rest of 
Europe the fight between liberalism and Pope Pius IX’s promotion of 
the Jesuits’ ultramontane movement was remarkably present in the 
Calvin commemorations, in Hungary the aftermath of the War of 
Independence created another political landscape. On the contrary, 
here Catholics even often participated in the celebrations. 


"7 Ilyés, Gyula, ‘A reformáció genfi emlékműve előtt; (see above, n. 2), p. 54. 
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To explain this, one has to take into account the events that occurred 
just a few years prior to 1864. The 1864 Calvin commemoration had 
a very important precursor in 1859-1860. ‘The Austrian Imperial gov- 
ernment held the Protestants primarily responsible for the 1848-1849 
Revolution. Therefore by his famous so-called “patens” decree of 
September 1859, the emperor king restricted the autonomy of the 
Reformed Church. He intended to create in many respects a state- 
dependent status for the Reformed, bound to the imperial power. This 
decree, however, was not obeyed by the Reformed, and was fiercely 
opposed. The Catholics in Hungary watched this with sympathy, since 
during that period they endured many attacks as well. 

On January 11, 1860 a famous meeting of the Transtibiscan 
Reformed Church District assembled in Debrecen in opposition to 
this decree. The emperor-king had no choice but to rescind it on May 
15. The royal court, however, viewed these events in Debrecen as a 
reinforcement of their opinion that the responsibility for the 1848-1849 
Revolution and War of Independence lay predominantly with the Prot- 
estants. Since the organization for the events commemorating Calvin’s 
death already started in 1861, these events highly influenced the way 
in which Calvin was remembered by the Hungarians in 1864. 

In order to understand the organization behind the Calvin festivi- 
ties one should realize that there was no united Reformed church, but 
merely five independent church districts. This was a result of the 
political situation in those times. Nineteenth-century Hungary emerged 
from two political states, both of them having the Austrian Emperor 
as king. One of them was called the Hungarian Kingdom, the other 
was the ‘Transylvanian Principality; they united only in 1868 in order 
to form the Hungarian Kingdom together. The kingdom as form of 
state existed until 1 February 1946. ‘Thus, the Hungarian Reformed 
people lived in four autonomous church districts in the Kingdom, and 
in ‘Transylvania in one block.” The unification of these districts into 
one Hungarian Reformed church had to wait until 1881. The superin- 
tendents, who were officially called bishops from 1881, were in charge 
of the church districts. 

The assembly of one of these districts, the Transdanubian Church 
District, raised the issue of a worthy remembrance of Calvin’s death 


TT Csohány, Janos, ‘Kalvin halálának három évszázados emlékünnepe és az első 
magyar Kalvin-életrajz,’ Theologiai Szemle, 35 no. 4 (1992), 234—237, here 234. 
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already in 1861.” In response, each church district and the Transyl- 
vanian Reformed Church organized their own commemorations. In 
what follows, I want to give an overview of the multitude of local and 
regional celebrations—meanwhile focusing on the characteristics of 
the Hungarian Calvin celebrations. ‘They are ordered according to the 
respective church districts. 

On May 22, the first of these events, in the Danubian Church District, 
featured the famous preacher Janos Dobos as well as Superintendent 
Pal Török as speakers. Török described the big Reformation-era events, 
the evolution of the confessions and the Council of Trent. He thus 
embedded Calvin in a clearly historical framework.*° 

The celebration of the Transdanubian Church District on May 29 was 
more exuberant.*! Ministers and members from the entire church dis- 
trict traveled to Papa to hear Superintendent Mihaly Nagy opening the 
ceremonial service and, subsequently, to listen to Béla Széki, chief clerk, 
and to a biographical remembrance speech by Professor Janos Kiss. 
They heard pastor Ignác Stettner’s ode to Calvin and a performance 
by the youth choir. The next day there was a Church District Assembly, 
which decided not only to print the speeches held at this occasion but 
also to dedicate a Calvin sculpture at the College of Papa.” 

Interestingly enough, as a result of instructions given by church 
officials in Papa, large numbers of local celebrations were organized 
as well. Such meetings could include Roman Catholic participants, as 
was illustrated in Rév-Komarom, where a men’s choir largely consist- 
ing of Catholics contributed to the festivities. This was a memorable 
event, because due to the ordinances of the Counter Reformation, for 
120 years until 1783 Calvinist ministers were not even allowed to enter 
the town, and if a Reformed person had to be buried, the minister 
was not allowed to sing at the funeral service. Now the situation had 
changed enormously.” 


"7 “Kalvin ünnep a Dunántúli H. Hitv. Egyhazkeriiletben, PEIL, 7 no. 19 (May 8, 
1864), 597-598. 

3 A Ref. Egyház Dunamelléki Keriiletének Tavaszi Közgyűlése, PEIL, 7 no. 23 
(June 5, 1864), 731-735. 

31 ‘Kálvin ünnep a Dunántúli H. Hitv. Egyhazkeriletben,’ PEIL, 7 no. 19 (May 8, 
1864), 597-598. 

"7 “Kalvin ünnep és Kerületi Gyűlés Pápán, PEIL, 7 no. 25 (June 19, 1864), 
796-800. 

"7 Ibid., 800. 
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The Tiszáninnen Church District had a memorial assembly in Sárospatak 
on July 10. Since it was a Sunday, a worship service probably also took 
place, giving a structure to the remembrance.** On the ceremonial occa- 
sion, Jozsef Heiszler, Professor of Theology, gave a speech entitled “On 
the 300th Commemoration of John Calvin’s Death”. Jozsef Heiszler 
unhesitatingly defined the essence of the Reformation and spoke about 
a number of important elements in Calvin’s teachings: “The great man 
of Geneva wanted three things at the same time: he wanted to reform 
doctrines, ceremonies, and morals, and so he created a new spirituality, 
a new service, and a new Christian life.”°° 

At the assembly of the Transtibiscan Church District, which was held from 
February 7 to 12, 1864—according to the reports—the then officiating 
bishop asked with reference to the three hundredth anniversary of John 
Calvin’s death “how our congregations in the church district should 
celebrate that memorable day to express their reverent respect for 
that great reformer”. The following was decided: “Since the reformer 
of honorable memory did not support any kind of festivals in such a 
degree, that he even wished not to set up a memorial or gravestone on 
his grave, our assembly does not wish the congregations to celebrate this 
event in any way, thus showing reverent respect for him and following 
his wish and spirituality on the day of the three hundredth anniversary 
of his death, to his memory”.*” 

But the wish to celebrate was much stronger than this line of argu- 
ment. Although the “Bishop” of the Transtibiscan Church District, 
the superintendent and the assembly did not do anything, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Als6-Szabolcs and the Hajdu-District Reformed 
Classes decided nevertheless on June 15, 1864 to “set up an everlasting 
and living memorial to the great spirit of Calvin” by establishing the 
“Hungarian Reformed Benevolent Association”, with the goal to help 
weak congregations”.*® The assembly also announced that there was a 


34 We could not find data for this. We only know that they held a church district 
assembly on the days after Sunday. The report of this assembly does not say how the 
previous-day celebration went. See Sárospataki Füzetek, ed. Erdélyi Janos (Sárospatak, 
1864). 

3 Heiszler, Jozsef, “Kalvin Janos halálának haromszazados emléktinnepén,’ Sárospataki 
Füzetek (1864), 531-554. 

% Ibid., 533. 

37 ‘A Tiszántúli Ref. Egyházkerület valódi végzése a Kalvin-iinnepély tárgyában, 
PEIL, 7 no. 18 (May 1, 1864), 575. 

38 ‘Az Alsó-Szabolcsi és Hajdúkerületi Reformált Egyházmegye közgyűlése, PEIL, 
7 no. 30 (July 24, 1864), 961-962. 
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Calvin celebration in a settlement called Mikola, in which the Roman 
Catholics, the Greek Catholics and the Jews took part as well. The 
money donated was offered to the Reformed Hungarians in Romanian 
Moldavia and Wallachia (Havasalfold).*® 

The Transylvanian Reformed Church remembered Calvin on June 6, 1864. 
At this celebration, intended for all the Transylvanian Reformed, the 
Farkas Street Church of Kolozsvar was packed with people. Minister 
Péter Nagy preached and Bishop Samuel Bodola delivered a speech 
about Calvin. There were other speeches too during the daylong celebra- 
tion. These speeches were published in a separate booklet, the revenues 
of which were given to the newly established Calvin Foundation. 

The spiritual and intellectual benefits of these solemn memorials can 
be summarized by saying that Calvin stirred the Reformed Hungarians 
again, and it seems, many people drew up behind him zealously. In 
fact, the series of remembrances was started by the assembly of the 
Veszprém Classis on 23—25 February, 1864. What they drafted is a good 
summary for all of Hungary: “The three hundred year old spiritual- 
ity of Calvin starts to hover above our Hungarian Reformed Church 
again, inspiring it and exorcising both the demons of ignorance and 
those of idleness.”*” 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CALVIN-REMEMBRANCE— 1864 


Since an amazing number of publications were dedicated to the 
remembrance of Calvin during the memorial year 1864, I will only 
mention the publications that had nationwide significance. I will single 
out three significant events. 

First, the most significant event of the year was undoubtedly the first 
Hungarian Calvin biography: Imre Révész’s Calvins life and Calvinism 
(1864). The book dealt with Calvin’s life in 294 pages, and in forty 
pages the author summarizes the essence of Calvin’s teachings.”! ‘The 
first print had run out already in advance of publication, thus they 
published it again in the same year. The author introduced himself as 
“a minister of the Debrecen Reformed Church and a corresponding 


39 “Kalvin ünnepély Mikolan,’ PEIL, 7 no. 25 (June 19, 1864), 804. 
0 A Veszprémi Ref. Egyházmegye határozatai, PEIL, 7 no. 12 (March 20, 1864), 
378 
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The original copy of the work is in the Nagykönyvtár at Debrecen College. 
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member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences”. Révész was aware of 
the importance of his work. Therefore he presented all data carefully. 
He worked on the book for no less than ten years. He used twenty-two 
earlier books, including Calvin’s own autobiographical description. The 
biography itself is characterized by a most detailed way of descrip- 
tion. The nature of its narrative was not influenced by the prevailing 
romantic mode of biography writing, but it concentrated on historical 
evidence. Révész situated everything with chronological punctuality 
and did not avoid the most difficult topics either, such as the doctrine 
of predestination or the Servetus case. Of course there were experts in 
history, such as Ferenc Szilagyi, who questioned Révész’s objectivity, but 
this charge was refuted by the writer himself. This debate on Révész’ 
biography was published as well.” 

Second, those reading Révész’s biography who became so enthusiastic 
about Calvin that they wanted to read his own works, were given the 
opportunity by the publisher and bookseller Karoly Osterlamm to order 
all the works of Calvin. This is the famous international series that was 
published as the Joannis Calvini Opera volumes (1863-1896) within the 
Corpus Reformatorum series.“ It found many Hungarians readers, as 
one example may show: the Transdanubian ministers decided that all 
of them would order the series, which consisted of 56 volumes 

Third, besides primary and secondary sources on John Calvin, all 
Protestant periodicals paid attention to the Calvin celebration. A nice 
example is the influential Protestant Church and School Paper, ® that pub- 
lished in its issue of May 22, 1864 both a leading article written by 
an anonymous author in memory of Calvin, and Calvin’s full Preface 
to the Institutes, which was in fact a letter of dedication addressed to 
King Francis I of France. The editorial itself was a serious piece, which 
presented Calvin as a guide in an era that had lost its way. This is 
why Calvin was relevant in the confusing nineteenth century as well. 
After these introductory thoughts, the author compared the essence of 
Luther’s and Calvin’s theology. In this, he did not succeed that well, since 
in an effort to present the Calvinist doctrine of the predestination, he 


+ This debate was published in the 1864 issues of the PEIL through several weeks 
in parts. 

+ ‘Hirdetések, PEIL, 7 no. 14 (April 3, 1864), 447. 

“A Veszprémi Ref. Egyházmegye határozatai, PEIL, 7 no. 12 (March 20, 1864), 
378. 

* This was the only paper at the time that published church and theological writ- 
ings regularly. 
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only noticed the logical contradiction. He stated that “Calvin rejected 
repentance completely”. In this he failed to notice that Calvin empha- 
sized more than anything else the forgiveness in Christ, by grace. 


Tue 1909 REMEMBRANCE AND CELEBRATIONS 


On the four hundredth anniversary of Calvin’s birth, Hungarian cel- 
ebrations were much better organized. The national organization of 
the Reformed Church already existed and that influenced significantly 
the cohesiveness of the celebration. The activities took place on three 
different levels: international, in national and local church life, and in 
the domain of the theologians. Altogether these activities display some 
significant changes compared with the situation in 1864. 

In the international Calvin celebration in Geneva—held from 2 to 
10 July—the Hungarian Reformed played an important role. Once just 
a tolerated minority, now they were able to connect openly and freely 
with other Reformed Christians from all over Europe. No less than 
111 Hungarians joined representatives from other countries with large 
Calvinist populations, like Scotland. ‘These 111 Hungarians represented 
approximately 2.5 million Reformed believers. ‘They were present not 
just as guests, but as organizers and inaugural members. Their journey 
was organized by the Hungarian Calvin Association, that later published 
a commemorative booklet.*® 

But the participation in the international celebration was only one 
part of the festive program of the Hungarian Reformed. Within the 
church body itself a great number of activities were organized. ‘This was 
directed by the general convent of the Hungarian Reformed Church, 
the supreme body that since the unification of 1881 combined the five 
church districts. It set the date to remember Calvin on Reformation Day, 
October 31, 1909. In the long run-up to this date all the church districts 
organized their own celebrations. At the classis and congregation level 
there were an overwhelming number of activities. Each congregation 
participated, often in combination with Reformed educational institu- 
tions or national organizations. 

The church leadership cooperated closely with the Calvin Alliance. 
This organization aimed at strengthening religious life among church 


© Kálvin jubileumi emlékkönyv (see above, n. 1.), p. 83. 
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members in a Calvinist spirit. In doing so, it had to battle two major 
forces that influenced the Hungarian Reformed. On the one hand 
liberalism became influential in Hungary and also among church mem- 
bers, which eventually led to a less religious life-style and sometimes 
to an open confession of atheism. On the other hand the Christian 
Endeavor Society (CE) took hold among many Reformed. That was 
an interdenominational missionary movement, with a strong emphasis 
on youth and practical piety. The Calvin Alliance people considered 
the non-confessional basis of the CE movement flawed.“ 

For church leaders and the Calvin Alliance the four hundredth 
anniversary of Calvin’s birth was a major opportunity to keep the 
Reformed Church on the confessional path. We could assert therefore, 
that while the 1864 commemoration had a nation awakening effect, the 
1909 festivities had a church rescuing role. Therefore they decided (1) 
to participate in the activities of the international celebrations, (2) to 
write and translate a multitude of works domestically, prompting more 
familiarity with the Calvinist theology, and (3) to empower the local 
churches’ Calvinist outlook, by allowing them to organize events related 
to the Reformer’s four hundredth anniversary. 

‘To get a sense of the atmosphere of the 1909 celebrations, it is worth 
highlighting the Calvin celebration of the National Reformed Associa- 
tion of Ministers at the Debrecen Nagytemplom, where eight hundred 
ministers in Geneva robes walked in. Professor Emile Doumergue took 
part in this celebration. Doumergue was the biographer of Calvin 
and right then the most important Calvin researcher. If published, 
the programs, speeches, writings, essays, poems or songs composed for 
the different occasions in 1909 would fill several volumes. In fact, this 
national elated atmosphere was crowned by the ceremonial assembly of 
the general convent, to which—after the opening words of the leader- 
ship—the ‘Transylvanian Bishop Béla Kenessey delivered a powerful 
speech, emphasizing the significance of Calvin from the point of view 
of the general Christian church and the Hungarian Reformed people. 
It would be difficult to say what effect the nationwide celebration had 
on the people or on the society as a whole. Emile Doumergue, the 
external observer, was perhaps the most objective judge: “Hungary is 


1 See the History of the Hungarian Reformed Church (Budapest, 1949), p. 410. 
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really Calvinist. More Calvinist than one would imagine. But not in 
the common sense of the word.’ 

The establishment of the previously-mentioned Calvin Association was 
an important event as well. It was founded as a charitable organization 
within the Reformed Church in 1908. The goal of this association was 
“to unite the believers of the Hungarian Calvinist Church by develop- 
ing social sensitivity, strengthening religiosity, and discovering, prevent- 
ing, and curing social illnesses”. The Calvin Association stimulated a 
movement for home mission, founded social welfare institutions, local 
credit unions, marketing boards and savings-clubs. 

As part of the celebrations, there were attempts to set the memory 
of the Genevan reformer in stone. A national collection was started for 
a large Calvin sculpture, to be erected of course in Debrecen. How- 
ever, we do not know why this work never materialized.”” The sculptor 
Janos Horvai deserves special mention. He handed in an application 
to design the Geneva memorial of the Reformation in 1909. He got 
the second or the third place. "7 Christ stands in the high center, while 
Calvin is sitting a bit lower with the Holy Scripture, and on the two 
sides reformers of various nations can be seen. The judges considered 
it so good that they sent its bronze copy to the Hungarian Reformed 
as a present. This work is at the Raday College in Budapest today. 

Thirdly and finally, in 1909 the celebrations did not play an exclusive 
role any longer in the festivities, since the theologians worked a lot, 
quietly and diligently. In honor of the anniversary, Sandor Czeglédy, 
the minister of Nagysallo, founded the Society of Calvin Translators. 
He himself launched and edited the series “The Works of John Calvin”, 
in which works that had not been previously translated into Hungarian 


18 Kalvin jubileumi emlékkönyv (see above, n. 1), p. 83. 

1" The quotation is published on the Internet from the statutes of the Calvin Asso- 
ciation. Unfortunately, the library copy of the statutes is lost. Its catalogue number 
is unknown. 

°° Supposedly, it was a plan for years. This program was probably cancelled by 
World War I. 

7 There is no available original document about the decision of the Geneva Sculp- 
ture Committee. According to the Debreceni Protestáns Lap (Debrecen Protestant Journal) 
1909, pp. 56 and 71-72, Horvai got the third prize, but Hegyi Füstös Istvan mentions 
the second prize in his article ‘Kalvin régebbi és újabb ábrázolása’ published in Confes- 
sto, 1993/2. Cf. Pierre A. Frey, ‘Le Mouvement international de la Réformation, les 
conditions de la commande d'une sculpture monumentale, Genève 1902-1917,’ on: 
http://dawww.epfl.ch/itha/acm/collaborateurs/frey/monument.pdf (consulted on 
18 October 2007). 
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were published. In this series they published as well Theodore Beza’s 
“John Calvin’s Life” and other writings related to Calvin’s theology. The 
publication that required the greatest translation effort was the 1559 
edition of the Jnstitutio Religionis Christianae. Sandor Czeglédy and Gusztáv 
Rabold committed themselves to this new translation.” The four parts 
of this book were published in two volumes, the first in 1909 and the 
second in 1910. The Hungarian Reformed people have been using this 
edition ever since, because there is no new translation available.” 

As in 1864 Imre Révész’ Calvin biography was very popular. A 
number of new biographies also came out in 1909, for example Pal 
Pruzsinszky’s work titled John Calvin, which was published in Budapest. 
Sandor Jancsó wrote an interesting biography in Nagyenyed; its title 
was John Calvin’s Life and his Church Polity. In Debrecen, Jozsef S. Szabó 
also wrote a Calvin biography: John Calvin’s Life and his Reformation 
(1908). It became widely popular. The first 21,000 copies were rapidly 
sold out and another 20,000 copies needed to be printed in 1909. In 
the year of the anniversary, Imre Révész’ Calvin’s Life and Calvinism was 
reprinted as well. 

From a theological point of view, the first serious volume of essays 
about Calvin also appeared in 1909, in a series of publications of the 
Hungarian Protestant Literary Society, with the title Remembering Calvin. 
The titles of the essays give an insight in their content: Pal Pruzsinszky 
on “Calvin’s Character as Reflected by His Correspondence”; Jozsef 
Erdős with “Calvin as Exegete”; Karoly Nagy: “Calvin as Dogmatist 
and Ethicist”; Géza Antal discussing “Calvin as Pedagogue and Founder 
of Schools”; Béla Kun on “Calvin as Church Organizer” and, finally, 
Istvan Pap about “Calvin as Minister”. In the years following this 
volume’s publication, other valuable essays came out as well" 

In sum, when we compare the 1909 events to the Calvin commemo- 
ration of 1864, we see all the more clearly that 1864 was inspired by a 
nation-awakening mood. Then essentially the districts evoked Calvin’s 
memory during centralized festivities attended by representatives of the 


"7 The writings and books published in the series “John Calvin’s Works” are treated in 
a separate chapter. Kovach, Péter, Az 1909. évi genfi Kaluin-emlékiinnepély és a Magyarországi 
Református Egyház (Debrecen, 1989), pp. 45-47. 

5 At the moment a new translation is in progress at Kolozsvár, Transylvania. It is 
supposed to be ready by 2009. 

5t See monographs about Calvin’s effect, including eleven works bound together 
in the Nagykönyvtár at Debrecen College. All writings listed in the section are to be 
found here. Library reference number: 2—46.962. 
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local churches. In general, Calvin’s appreciation has been manifest by 
emphasizing its significance and effect over the Hungarian Reformed 
community. It had minimal international impact. In 1909, however, the 
Hungarian Reformed celebrated under different historical circumstances. 
By this time rational liberalism and interdenominational pietism threat- 
ened the legacy of the Reformed Church. Internal mission organiza- 
tions like the Calvin Alliance were designed to counteract these outside 
influences. The Calvin festivities of 1909 were a welcome opportunity 
to once more underline the significance of solid Reformed faith. 


REMEMBERING CALVIN IN 1936 


Not only was Calvin’s birthday celebrated, but the four hundredth 
anniversary of the first publication of his magnum opus, the Institutes, 
was celebrated as well. Due to its specific nature, this Calvin celebration 
was different in scope and content that the earlier events. The previous, 
larger remembrances were rather ceremonial and spectacular events 
organized by church leaders, where superintendents’ and bishops’ ora- 
tions and sermons played a central role. These celebrations left out a 
thorough examination of Calvinist theology and its scholarly theologi- 
cal elaboration. Because the 1909 Society of Calvin ‘Translators—led 
by the Papa professor Sandor Czeglédy—had published many sources 
and textbooks in Hungarian, the theologians of the 1920s and 1930s 
had access to much better resources for such a study. 

But while the conditions for theologians had improved, the political 
situation for the Hungarians was worse. In the aftermath of the First 
World War the allied powers decided to split up the Hungarian King- 
dom, by giving no less than two-thirds to the so-called ‘successor states’. 
This resulted in millions of Hungarians, many of them Reformed, living 
outside the new but much smaller Hungary. The 1920 ‘Trianon Peace 
‘Treaty, in which the new geopolitical situation was set out, became an 
important negative memory for Hungarians. 

Also the 1936 celebrations were influenced by these political changes. 
The Reformed Churches in and outside the Hungarian borders, most 
notably the Transylvanian one now under Romanian rule, and the one 
in what was left of Hungary, could no longer celebrate together. Only 
in some scholarly projects, as we will see below, was there a form of 
cooperation. The political situation, moreover, resulted in two different 
types of Calvinism, both considered as an answer to the situation the 
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Hungarian Reformed faced after Trianon. Both these movements were 
deeply confessional and were also influenced by the Dutch Reformed 
theologian Abraham Kuyper. 

In Transylvania and the northeastern part of Hungary, the area suf 
fering the most from the loss of the former Hungarian unity, this version 
was expressed in a “faith reviving Calvinism.” This was characterized 
by a concentration on confessional documents—the Second Helvetic 
Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism—and on the church itself, 
and combined with inner mission in order to strengthen the Reformed 
and Hungarian identity of church members. The other answer to 
the situation was given by scholars like Jenő Sebestyén, a professor 
from Budapest known as the “Hungarian Kuyper.”’ This version was 
labeled “historic Calvinism”, because of its focus on historical studies 
and Calvinist orthodoxy, and was mainly influential in the middle of 
the country and Budapest. 

Scholars from both stances cooperated in what was the most impor- 
tant event of the year: the publication of a 461-page volume entitled: 
Calvin and Calvinism.” The Reformed Theological Faculty of Debrecen 
University charged its famous professor of Church History, Imre Révész, 
with the scholarly elaboration of the most important parts of Calvin’s 
theology in this book. This younger Imre Révész was the grandson of 
the previously-mentioned biographer Imre Révész. This work was one 
of the most durable Hungarian “monuments” to Calvin so far, because 
in this volume, the Reformer’s spirituality was recorded by some of the 
most important theologians of that time. The eighteen essays analyzed 
fundamental topics of Calvin’s theology from a scholarly perspective. 
This work was made possible through the unique cooperation of Bibli- 
cal scholars, systematic theologians, historians and practical theologians, 
and it takes the reader to the depth and height of Calvin’s thinking. 
From a scholarly perspective this book no doubt exceeds everything 
that the orators and writers of the previous festive events collectively 
and intellectually had to offer.*’ 


5 Kool, God Moves (see above, n. 4), p. 63. 

5 Révész, Imre, et al., Kálvin és a Kalvinismus, tanulmányok az Institutio négyszázadik 
évfordulójára írták (Debrecen, 1936). 

5 Very similar statements can be found in the Preface of the new translation of 
the 1536 Jnstetutes given by Imre Révész and Béla Vasady. The authors of this Preface 
provided a historical description and systematic interpretation of the first edition of 
the Institutes. See Kálvin Fanos Institutioja 1536, trans. Victor Janos (Budapest, 1936), pp. 
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Many of its authors were professors of theology at Debrecen Uni- 
versity (back then called the Istvan ‘Tisza Royal Hungarian University 
of Sciences), two were professors from ‘Transylvania, some became 
later professors of Debrecen University, and some were independent 
of the University. The authors were well acquainted with international 
Calvin research. Imre Révész, the book’s editor, was a student of Emile 
Doumergue; resulting in his preference for historical essays. Some of the 
authors knew Dutch as well. Professor Kalman Kallay, for example, even 
taught the Dutch language. Professor Benjamin Csanki not only spoke 
Dutch, he had excellent knowledge of Herman Bavinck’s and Abraham 
Kuyper’s theology. He included it in his Debrecen curriculum. 

Csanki’s essay is worth a bit more attention, since it combined Calvin’s 
theology in a direct way with the post-Trianon situation. His study deals 
with Calvin’s doctrine of predestination and shows a great familiarity 
with Kuyper’s reading of Calvin on this topic. For Csanki predestina- 
tion provided an explanation and a solution for the situation of the 
Hungarian Reformed. Calvin articulated this doctrine at a time when 
he was banned from his country, France, and when the Reformed were 
harshly oppressed. The assurance, however, that all is in God’s hands 
and that he will deliver his elect, provided a true consolation. Applied to 
the Hungarian situation, Csanki knew that although God was punishing 
the Hungarians for their sins, if they were to concentrate on the church 
and keep Calvin’s theology pure and alive in it, He would take care of 
the Hungarians as his elect. Trianon tamed the nation, but it would 
not succeed in taming the church. The doctrine of predestination was 
the only one with the potential to renew the country, as it had done 
before in the difficult history of the Hungarians. 


CALVIN IN CONTEMPORARY HUNGARY 


The Calvin celebration of 1936 was of course not the last occasion when 
the Genevan reformer was commemorated by Reformed Hungarians. 
During the Communist era and thereafter, in the democratic Republic 
of Hungary, John Calvin played an important role in the identity politics 
of the Hungarian Reformed Church and its institutions. The scope of 
this article is, however, limited to the nineteenth and early twentieth 


ix—clxi. The first Hungarian translation of the 1536 Institutes was done by Karoly Nagy 
in Transylvania in 1903. 
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centuries. Further investigation has to be conducted, not only to deepen 
our understanding of the period under discussion in this article, but 
also to study the period after 1936. 

That John Calvin is still present in the memory of modern Hun- 
garians, is a conclusion that is already clear in this stage of research. 
One of the central squares of Budapest is named after him, just like 
the Reformed Church that is to be found on it. Moreover, in 2000 
a Calvin sculpture, created by Barna Buza, was erected there and 
inaugurated on the opening day of the 4th General Assembly of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church, on 30 June 2000. Besides the Reformed 
Church’s leadership, prominent people like Arpad Göncz, President of 
the Republic of Hungary, László Tőkés, Bishop of the ‘Transylvanian 
Kiralyhagomellék District, Archbishop Istvan Seregély, President of the 
Hungarian Catholic Episcopal Conference and Béla Harmati, President- 
Bishop of the Evangelical Lutheran Church were present. A letter of 
greeting from Prime Minister Viktor Orban was read" 

Not only Budapest, but also many other cities and villages in Hungary 
have named streets, squares and alleys after Calvin, predominantly of 
course in those regions where Reformed people are in the majority, 
but not only there. And on the other hand, some cities with signifi- 
cant Reformed populations lack any such reference to Calvin.” In the 
border regions of neighboring countries, where many Hungarians live 
separated from the rest of Hungary since the 1920 ‘Trianon decrees, 
the new authorities almost everywhere changed street names.” 


58 Calvin sculptures were erected as well in Mátészalka, inaugurated in 1999 on 
Reformation Day, while renaming the surrounding square Calvin Square. It was com- 
missioned by the local government and carried out by the sculptor Lajos Bíró. Fur- 
thermore, there is a relief of Calvin and Zwingli on the facade of Debrecen College, 
by the main entrance. Finally, there is a bust of Calvin in the courtyard of the Calvin 
House in Eger, commissioned by the local congregation. It is the work of the artist 
László Kutas, and it was dedicated in December of 2000. A replica of this bust can be 
found in Sopron, Piliscsaba and in the middle school of Lónyai street in Budapest. 

°° E.g, squares in Budapest, V., VIII. and IX. district, Debrecen, Szeged, Nyiregyhaza, 
Kecskemét, Hajdúböszörmény, Hódmezővásárhely, Berettyóújfalu, Bot, Demecser, 
Hajdúszoboszló, Vezseny, Veresegyház, Istvándi, Izsák, Kunmadaras, Kunszentmiklós, 
Mezőberény, Monor, Nagykőrös, Nyírmada, Pécel, Saregres, Szabadszallas, Szekszárd, 
Szikszó, Tószeg-Tisza; streets in Budapest, HI. and IV. district, Abony, Albertirsa, 
Békéscsaba, Békésszentandrás, Csákvár, Gyömrő, Gyula, Miskolc, Pécs, Makó, Karcag, 
Ocsa, Tiszavasvári, Siklós-Máriagyüd, Vac, Veresegyhaz; alleys in Obuda, Ocsa. 

_ © E.g. in Transylvania there only remain a street in Arad, Nagyvárad (Oradea), 
Ermihályfalva (Valea Lui Mihai), and both a street and square in Sepsiszentgyörgy 
(Sfantu Gheorghe). 
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Fig. 1. Zwingli and Calvin relief, on the facade of the Reformed College 
of Debrecen. Source: Botond Gaal. 


Fig. 2. Calvin’s bust in Sopron. Source: Botond Gaal. 
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Besides street names, the names of a number of institutions also 
make sure Calvin is still present in the public domain. The National 
Reformed Association of Ministers established two secondary edu- 
cational institutions for the orphans of ministers. Both got the name 
“Kálvineum”. One, for boys, was founded in Hajdúböszörmény, in 
1914. The other, for girls, was established in Nyíregyháza, in 1926. 
Similarly, the new Reformed Church Center in Bucharest (capital of 
Romania), founded in the 1990s, took the name “Kálvineum”, on the 
grounds of which Calvin’s bust was set up. The Reformed Church 
founded its central press in Budapest, in 1992, which operates under 
the name John Calvin Press. In Komárom (Slovakia) a theological 
seminary came into existence in 1994 for the Slovakian Hungarians 
and Slovakian Reformed people, which bears the name “John Calvin 
Institution”. In Beregszász (Ukraine), the press of the local Reformed 
people was named after Calvin some years ago. One of the church 
districts of the numerous Reformed Hungarians living in the United 
States has been called Calvin Synod since 1957. In the end we can 
also mention that in Eger, one of the archbishop seats of the Hungar- 
ian Catholics, the small Reformed congregation gave the name Calvin 
House to their center in 1996. 


CONCLUSION 


The poet Mihály Baja was more right than he himself would have 
imagined when he wrote: “Calvin’s truth became Hungarian religion.” 
More than in other countries, in Hungary Calvinism became identified 
with the Hungarian language, culture, and nation. Despite the Counter 
Reformation, a significant part of the Hungarian population stayed 
Reformed and viewed their church as the national one, as opposed to 
the Rome-directed and Latin-using Catholic church. Although a minor- 
ity, the Hungarian Reformed perceived themselves as the backbone of 
the nation. Being Calvinist meant being a good Hungarian. 

It is therefore no big surprise that also in the modern era, from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century onward, John Calvin was com- 
memorated by the Hungarian Reformed in a number of ways—and 
often in a way clearly connected to their own national identity. In the 
1848-1849 War of Independence Calvin’s theological views were used 
by a number of Reformed pastors to legitimize the revolt against the 
Habsburg king. Calvin’s view on justified uprisings against despotic rule 
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inspired the Reformed to take up arms against the Habsburg authori- 
ties for the sake of the Hungarian nation. Although the war did not 
finally meet its objective, Hungarian nationalism continued in a less 
political, and more cultural way. Literature in the vernacular became 
widely popular. It is in these novels and poems that we meet Calvin 
again, as an icon of faith, steadfastness and humility before God. As 
such he could inspire Hungarians in the nineteenth century, still under 
Habsburg rule. 

The person of Calvin was central to the three commemorations 
devoted to the Genevan reformer in 1864, 1909, and 1936. Each of 
these was characterized by the culture and politics of the period. The 
1864 festivities were all organized on a regional level, without any 
kind of national coordination. This corresponded to the decentralized 
structure of the Hungarian Reformed Church at that time. Speeches 
by ministers in special services formed the core of the commemoration. 
1909 produced a rather different type of festivities. As a result of the 
Ausgleich Hungarian life, including that of Reformed institutions, had 
developed massively. A new sense of national pride dominated. Now, 
the festivities were nationally coordinated, because the authority within 
the Hungarian Reformed Church had been centralized. ‘The Hungar- 
ians also participated prominently in the international celebrations 
in Geneva. While the 1864 festivities were regional and small-scale, in 
1909 self-confidence resulted in a nationwide celebration. Finally, in 
1936 the focus was more on Calvin’s theology than on his personality, 
not surprisingly since it was a celebration of Calvin’s magnum opus the 
Institutes. 

Books, sculptures, and street names are all expressions and articula- 
tions of the importance attributed to John Calvin by the Reformed 
Hungarians. They were not the only ones: Lutherans and Catholics 
also acknowledged now and then that Calvin was crucial to Hungarian 
identity. The famous Catholic poet Illyés was therefore a spokesman for 
many when he testified that there would not have been a Hungarian 
nation without John Calvin. In Hungary Calvin was not in the first 
instance the tyrant of Geneva, or the rigid, strict theologian, but a 
national icon. In the modern era Calvin, therefore, was more welcome 
in Hungary than in any of the countries he actually lived in. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
CALVIN IN GERMANY: A MARGINALIZED MEMORY 


Stefan Laube 


CALVIN IN A GERMAN CONTEXT 


“The picture of a gaunt elderly man with a worn, haggard face is 
predominant in our fantasy.”' An encyclopedia for women from the 
middle of the nineteenth century states laconically: “Calvin was strictly 
juridical, charitable, pious; but harsh, even cruel against people of dis- 
senting opinions.”” Until today, the image of Calvin is dominated by 
negative stereotypes which, like that of the other protagonists of the 
Reformation, originated long ago, generally deriving from polemical 
debates between Lutherans and Catholics in the seventeenth century, 
the age of the confessional wars. Calvin was generally portrayed as the 
despot of Geneva who would not tolerate any opinion but his own. 
His image as a tyrant is shaped by the memory of the execution of 
Michael Servetus whom he considered a heretic; finally, he stood for 
the so-called doctrine of double predestination according to which 
God chooses some jor grace and others for doom. A recently published 
bestselling survey of “everything you have to know” to pass as an edu- 
cated person, presents Calvin as a “Protestant Ayatollah” who founded 
a totalitarian régime.’ Especially in the 1930s and 1940s, when some 
German intellectuals opposed Hitler’s totalitarian régime, Calvin was 
included among the ranks of pitiless dictators and listed together with 
the likes of Cato and Robespierre.* In 1936, Calvin’s reputation was 


' Hans von Schubert, Calvin. Rede bei der akademischen Calvin-Gedéchtnisfeier in der gropen 
Aula der Unwersitit Heidelberg am 11. Juli 1909 (Heidelberg, 1909), p. 7. 

2 Damen-Conversations-Lexicon, ed. Karl HerloBsohn, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1834), p. 251. 

3 Dietrich Schwanitz, Bildung Alles, was man wissen mup (Frankfurt a. M., 1999), 
p. 115. 

+ “I am not part of the Calvins, Catos or Robespierres who would condemn him 
or send him to the guillotine—even though St. Just was one of his best roles”, notes 
Carl Zuckmayer about Gustav Griindgens in his secret report about cultural activists, 
written after World War II. for US intelligence. Carl Zuckmayer, Geheimreport (Munich, 
2004), pp. 131-132. 
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completely ruined in Stefan Zweig’s (1881—1942) treatise Castellio gegen 
Calvin oder Ein Gewissen gegen die Gewalt (Castellio versus Calvin, or Con- 
science versus Violence).? This campaign against the enslavement of 
the free mind in the Hitler-state, clad in historical garb, turned Calvin 
into a tyrant and a fanatical know-all. Thus Calvin was aligned with 
the Führer, and his theocracy served as parable for the state terror that 
was then experienced.° 

Until today, the person and the work of Calvin serve as rich sources 
for stereotypes. From the German perspective, Calvin embodies the 
type of the religious intellectualist. Sayings such as “Three ways to 
heaven: the Pope through works, Calvin through understanding, Luther 
through faith”’ are circulating. None other than Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe stated that Calvin is far removed from the world of sensibility 
and romanticism: “Luther turned religious enthusiasm into feeling, 
Calvin turned feeling into intellect. This division was unavoidable, 
and the circumstances saw to it that it became political.”® One and 
a half centuries later, on the occasion of Kant’s 200th anniversary, 
theologian Hans Rust commented on “the remarkable similarities in 
character” between Calvin and Kant. He found both of them to be 
“of extraordinarily sharp intellect”, and in their manner of thought 
even critical and analytical. He pointed out the striking parallels in 
determination and passion for the task they considered an obligation; 
both were “ethical rigorists”.° 

In Germany, Luther serves as the focal point in the memory of the 
Reformation. When Reformation monuments were set up in nineteenth- 
century Germany to indicate the omnipresence and pervasiveness of 
the Reformation as a national event, it sufficed to set up a bust of 
Luther.' Luther was seen as a national hero of mythical proportions, 
and people delighted in telling his story from the (alleged) spectacular 


" Frank Lestringant, ‘Stefan Zweig contre Calvin (1936), Revue de Phistoire des religions 
223 (2006), 71-94. 

ê Only a few years earlier, Martin Luther was portrayed in an only slightly more posi- 
tive way by Stefan Zweig, Triumph und Tragik des Erasmus von Rotterdam (Wien, 1934). 

7 Karl Friedrich Wilhelm Wander, Deutsches Sprichwirterlexikon, vol. 5, 1440. 

8 Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, ‘Briefe des Pastors zu *** an den neuen Pastor zu 
* (1773), Goethe Werke, vol. 37 (Weimar, 1896), pp. 153-173, there p. 164. 

° Hans Rust, ‘Kant und Kalvin’, in Immanuel Kant. Festschrift zur zweiten Jahrhundertfeier 
seines Geburtstages. Published by the Albertus-Unwersitat in Konigsberg 1. Pr. (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 
139-151. 

10 German highschools, called “Gymnasium”, are advised to add a bust of Melanch- 
thon, the “Praeceptor Germaniae”. 
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posting of the Ninety-five Theses to his daring “Here I stand...”-per- 
formance at the Diet of Worms. This image stands in stark contrast 
to that of Calvin who never quite lost the reputation of being a dry 
theologian. Calvin also faced a major handicap when it came to the 
formation of a national German identity: he was French. And unlike 
Luther, no anecdotes surrounded the character of Calvin; no episodes 
were told that could shed a light on Calvin’s behaviour in everyday 
situations. Aiming to prevent any kind of cult around his person, prior 
to his death Calvin himself asked to be buried anonymously in the 
burial-ground of Plainpalais; accordingly, not even a grave could serve 
as his memorial. 

In Germany the nineteenth century was an age in which the cult 
of Luther tended to get out of proportion; it was a time of massive 
confessional competition, pervasive nationalism, and the ideological 
superelevation of structures of authority culminating in the state. ‘These 
features of the era, either by themselves or in characteristic combina- 
tion, came to shape the German remembrance of Calvin, generally 
reducing him to being a marginal figure. 

The fact that Calvin always stood in Luther’s shadow does not 
come as a surprise. But even outside Luther-focused circles, within the 
Reformed church, the person of the Genevan reformer always had to 
compete against a specifically Germanophone alternative when it came 
to cultivating the memory of the Reformation. In Germany, there was 
not only the francophone Reformed faith of the immigrants who until 
the late nineteenth century used French as their language of worship 
and derived their teaching from Calvin; but there was also a German- 
speaking Reformed tradition that claimed to derive from Melanchthon 
and Huldrych Zwingli." The latter tradition rejected Calvin’s rigorous 
ecclesiastical discipline and his critical opinion about the state (Calvin 
sought to free the church from the dominance of the state), but it did 
adopt a substantial part of his teachings. 


1! An area well researched by Heinrich Heppe (Kassel), the main expert on Reformed 
Protestantism in nineteenth-century Germany, who favoured the specifically German 
Reformed tradition initiated by Melanchthon, and not the tradition that developed 
due to the close contacts between Reformed-minded followers of Melanchthon in 
Geneva and that existed until the early the seventeenth century. I owe this information 
to Professor Christoph Strohm (Heidelberg). See Christoph Strohm, ‘Melanchthon- 
Rezeption in der Ethik des frühen Calvinismus’, in Melanchthon und der Calvinismus eds. 
Hermann J. Selderhuis and Günther Frank [Melanchthon-Schriften der Stadt Bretten 
9] (Stuttgart, 2005), pp. 135-159. 
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While the Calvinist idea of the peoples’ right of opposition against the 
ruling class dominates the collective consciousness in Western Europe, 
the German image of Calvin was shaped primarily by the typically Ger- 
man focus on the state.’ As a consequence of the principle cuius regio, 
eius religio (“whose rule, his religion”), followers of the Reformed faith 
cultivated a close connection with the ruling dynasty—understandably, 
because most Reformed churches in German lands were founded by 
the regional lords or the ruling classes of the cities. An additional fact 
is that Dillenburg, Bremen, Anhalt, the Lippe County, Bentheim and 
the Electoral Palatinate had already previously adopted Lutheranism. 
In other words, in these places the Reformed confessionalization came 
as a “second Reformation”.'’ In Brandenburg in 1613, the Lutheran 
Prince-Elector Johann Sigismund converted to the Calvinist faith. 
Likewise, the Calvinist Heidelberg catechism of 1563 was a work of 
formerly Lutheran authorities. As Calvinism came into contact with 
Lutheranism, the new Calvinists consciously set themselves apart from 
the rest of Western Europe, the consequence being that the formerly 
strict teaching of predestination lost much of its rigidity. Only in 
north-western Germany, in areas neighbouring the Netherlands such 
as Emden, a strict Reformed orthodox teaching was established. 

In Germany, Calvinism was imported from the outside; moreover 
it did not arise from internal political conflict. Around 1900, a basic 
discourse established itself among educated citizens about similarities 
and differences between Protestant branches of faith as well as their 
influence on culture. Breaking away from the national and narrow- 
minded way of thought of the Lutheran clergy and the members of 
their communities, they began to realize that the remembrance of the 
Reformation would be incomplete without the international dimension, 
i.e., without Calvin. 

An important pillar of the German remembrance of Calvin is the 
tradition brought by the Huguenots into Prussia. If someone in Prussia 


1? Even Catholics participated in this debate. Cardauns, the son of an elite repre- 
sentative of leading figure of Rhineland Catholicism, in 1903 published a study on 
the political basis of the notion of freedom in the varieties of Protestantism, Ludwig 
Cardauns, Die Lehre vom Widerstandsrecht des Volks gegen die rechtmapige Obrigkeit im Luthertum 
und im Calvinismus des 16. Jahrhundert (Bonn, 1903). 

'S Heinz Schilling, ‘Die “Zweite Reformation” als Kategorie der Geschichtswis- 
senschaft,’ in Heinz Schilling, ed., Die reformerte Konfesstonalisterung in Deutschland.—Das 
Problem der ,,Zweiten Reformation“ [Schriften des Vereins für Reformationsgeschichte 195] 
(Gütersloh, 1986), pp. 387—437. 
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thought of Calvin, the memory of the reception of the Huguenots was 
always implied and most frequently, this memory overshadowed that 
of the original Genevan reformer.'* As a result of the abolition of the 
Edict of Toleration of Nantes by Louis XIV on 18 October 1685, more 
than 200,000 Huguenots fled into all parts of the world. About 44,000 
came to Germany and nearly half of them settled in Brandenburg- 
Prussia. Seven thousand Huguenots established themselves in Berlin. 
Traditionally, the collective memory of this group of migrants did not 
focus on Calvin, but rather on their fight and expulsion and—regularly 
emphasized—their reception into German society. They also tended 
to highlight their own achievements. Moreover, the ruling dynasties 
celebrated themselves by extolling their own merit in admitting the 
useful Frenchmen into their lands. 


Tue Memory op CALVIN IN THE First HALF OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Soon after the victory over Napoleon in 1813, in some of the German 
states, with Prussia taking the leading role, the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches combined to form a single church. Several factors had been 
pushing toward this direction for a long time: the pietists saw the com- 
mon denominator in evangelical integrity and aimed at transcending 
the institutional borders, while the Enlightenment mitigated doctrinal 
differences, taking them to be of little relevance. An additional factor 
was the involvement of the state and its royal leaders. Since the mon- 
arch in the Lutheran regime functioned as the leading bishop of the 
country, he took personal interest in the unification.” Thus the Prussian 
king Frederick William II (1770-1840) asked both Protestant churches 
to unite in preparation for the upcoming Reformation anniversary 
of 1817, the commemoration of Luther’s posting of the Ninety-five 
Theses on 31 October 1517.!° In this context, the authorities of the 


14 When a certain location (a city, place, or building) becomes central for a group’s 
collective memory, this development most likely reflects the confluence of more than 
one tradition. Places may be inscribed with more than one particular tradition, com- 
parable to textual layers on a palimpsest manuscript: the later inscription can only be 
made when the earlier text is made more or less invisible. 

13 Karl Kupisch, Die deutschen Landeskirchen im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert [Die Kirchen in 
ihrer Geschichte 4] (Gottingen, 1966), pp. 51-54. 

16 An exception is the French Reformed community of Berlin which did not become 
part of the “Union” of the Reformed and the Lutheran churches. Even though 
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state and the church made an effort to grant Calvin an equal position 
next to Luther. On the two faces of a medal that was struck on the 
occasion of the celebration of the unification of the Prussian state 
church, the portraits of Luther and Calvin are shown in profile.” In a 
commemorative leaflet of 31 October 1817, Martin Luther and John 
Calvin are portrayed shaking hands in front of the cross of Christ. In 
general, the unification was understood and celebrated as completing 
the Reformation." (fig. 3) 

During the period of the European political system forged by Count 
Metternich between 1815 and 1848, the remembrance of the Reforma- 
tion pointed in two directions. The political opposition, cornered by 
repressive measures, viewed political liberalism and Protestantism as 
two elements that implied each other. Especially for the more radically- 
minded politicians, “Calvin” served to legitimate this point of view. In 
the works of the Swiss mediating theologian Carl Bernhard Hunde- 
shagen (1810-1872), Calvin was portrayed as someone who promoted 
political emancipation." In the political establishments of church and 
state as well as in the only slightly politicized circles at the community- 
level, however, the memory of Calvin began to fade in those decades. By 
contrast, the cult surrounding the person of Luther was reinvigorated, 
especially through the celebrations held in 1817. The representative 
commemoration publication, printed on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Union, did not mention Calvin at all.” Even in the 
years that were symbolic anniversary years for Calvin, only a discreet 


the members used German in everyday life, until 1860 all sermons were preached 
in French. Even later, preachers occasionally delivered French sermons. See Ursula 
Fuhrich-Grubert, Die Französische Kirche zu Berlin. Ihre Einrichtungen 1672-1945 (Bad 
Karlshafen, 1992). 

17 The reverse shows an open bible. Der Kunstbesitz der Humboldt- Universität zu Berlin. 
Ausfiihrlicher Abschlussbericht (17 April 1959) Textband, p. 38 (copy of the university 
archive). 

'8 Bernhard H. Bonkhoff, Bild-Atlas zur pftilzischen Kirchengeschichte, vol. 1 (Speyer, 
Regensburg, 2000), p. 386. 

19 Carl Bernhard Hundeshagen, Calvinismus und staatsbiirgerliche Freiheit. Der Einfluß 
des Caloinismus auf die Ideen vom Staat und staatsbürgerlicher Freiheit, ed. Laure Wyss (Rek- 
toratsrede; Zürich, 1946); cf. Thomas Nipperdey, ‘Carl Bernhard Hundeshagen. Ein 
Beitrag zum Verhältnis von Geschichtsschreibung, Theologie und Politik im Vormarz,’ 
in Festschrift fiir Hermann Hempel zum 70. Geburtstag am 19. September 1971, vol. 1 [Ver- 
offentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte 36/1] (Göttingen, 1971), pp. 
368-410. 

2° Albrecht Altmann, Die evangelische Union in Preußen, ihre Entwicklung, thr Recht und 
thre Stellung zu den neu einverleibten Provinzen. Eine Gedenkschrift zur fiinfzigahrigen Feier ihres 
Bestehens (Braunschweig, 1867). 
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Fig. 3. Martin Luther and John Calvin shaking hands. Source: Bernhard H. 
Bonkhoff, Bild-Atlas zur pfälzischen Kirchengeschichte, vol. | (Speyer, Regensburg, 2000), 
p. 386. 
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attempt at remembrance made its appearance, if at all. The invitation 
of the “Vénérable Compagnie des Pasteurs” for the official celebration 
in Geneva commemorating the 300th anniversary of the introduction 
of the Reformation in that city in 1835 was declined by the faculty of 
the University of Berlin. Ernst Wilhelm Hengstenberg (1804-1869), 
a supporter of a confessional neo-Lutheranism that stressed the old 
doctrinal differences with Calvinism, aligned his colleagues on a strictly 
Lutheran mindset. Philipp Marheineke (1780-1846), supporter of a 
synthesis of theology and philosophy, stood alone when he argued in 
favour of accepting the invitation and sending a delegation to Geneva. 
Hengstenberg even succeeded in preventing the faculty from sending 
a reply, thus making the faculty pass over the matter in silence. The 
possibility to honour a Reformed theologian by awarding an honorary 
doctoral degree was not considered other? 

The leading ecclesiastical institutions did not initiate any commemo- 
rations of the 300th anniversary of Calvin’s death in 1864, though 
they did not prevent celebrations within the Reformed community. 
Nevertheless, some timid attempts to stage celebrations were made, for 
example in Koblenz and Halle. These communities endeavoured to 
organize memorial celebrations similar to the remembrance celebrations 
that were held on the occasion of the anniversary of Luther’s death 
in 1846.” However, the memorial celebration that took place four and 
a half years later in 1868, in to commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of Schleiermacher’s birthday, surpassed this event—understandably 
enough, for Schleiermacher had helped to prepare the “Union”, i.e. the 
unification of Lutheran and Calvinist churches.” This was especially 
true in Berlin, where extensive ceremonies took place in the Nikolai- 
kirche as well as in the university.” 


*! The intended candidate was the well-known Swiss Reformation expert Jean Henry 
Merle d’Aubigné, a former student of the university of Berlin. He had to wait for 
his honorary degree until 1846. Universitatsarchiv Humboldt-Universitat zu Berlin, 
Theologische Fakultät, Nr. 65, pp. 2-4. 

"7 Evangelischer Oberkirchenrath, Stahn, 26.9.1863, Evangelisches Zentralarchiv 
7/2837, p. 12, see also J. H. A. Ebrard, Das Werk Gottes in Calvin (Erlangen, 1864); 
O. Thelemann, ‘Der 27. Mai,’ Evangelisch-reformierte Kirchenzeitung (1864), 129-141; 
Adolph Zahn, Die Zéglinge Calvins in Halle an der Saale (Halle, 1864). 

"7 Jan Rohls, ‘Schleiermachers reformiertes Erbe,’ in Harm Klueting and Jan Rohls, 
eds., Reformierte Retrospektiven. Vorträge der zweiten Emder Tagung zur Geschichte des reformierten 
Protestantismus [Emder Beiträge zur Geschichte des reformierten Protestantentums 4] 
(Wuppertal, 2001), pp. 53-79. 

** Evangelisches Zentralarchiv 7/2837. 
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Fig. 4. Title page of Paul Henry, Das Leben Johann Calvins des gropen Reformators, 
3 vols. (Hamburg, 1835-1844). Source: Stefan Laube. 


At least in the epoch-making critical editions of historical sources, 
Calvin was present. For example, in the Corpus Reformatorum, published 
between 1863 and 1900, Calvin’s works fill fifty-nine volumes. Naturally, 
the series Leben und ausgewählte Schrifien der Vater und Begründer der reformierten 
Kirche” (Lives and Selected Writings from the Fathers and Founders 
of the Reformed Church) would have been incomplete without him. 
The first important German-speaking biographer of Calvin was Paul 
Henry (1792-1853), pastor of the French Church in Berlin. His three- 
volume biography, published between 1835 and 1844 in Hamburg”® 
(fig. 4), was subsequently translated into English and Dutch. Paul 


"7 Ernst Stahelin, Johannes Calvin. Leben und ausgewählte Schriften, 2 vols. [Leben und 
ausgewahlte Schriften der Vater und Begriinder der reformierten Kirche] (Elberfeld, 
1863). 

°° Paul Henry, Das Leben Johann Calvins des gropen Reformators, 3 vols. (Hamburg, 
1835-1844). In 1846 an abridged one-volume version was published: Paul Henry, Das 
Leben Johann Calvins. Ein Keugnip fiir die Wahrheit (Hamburg, Gotha, 1846). 
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Henry also supplied a bibliographical note about Calvin in Ferdinand 
Piper’s Evangelischer Kalender.” In this calendar the anniversary of 
Calvin’s death, 27th May, is marked as an annually recurring day of 
remembrance.” 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF MEMORIALS IN THE SECOND HALF OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Myth and cult around a person enter into a tight symbiosis in the 
German Empire that originated in 1871.” In the Wilhelminian period 
(1871-1918), people were fond of the celebration of heroes as rec- 
ommended by Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), whose relevant lectures 
were originally published in the 1840s and often reprinted.” In earlier 
times, kings and generals had monopolized their status as heroes. Now, 
protagonists from civil backgrounds were increasingly included in the 
gallery of heroes. The hero developed into a popular contemporary 
notion that also resonated with ecclesiastical circles. August Werner’s 
(1838-1912) Helden der christlichen Kirche (Heroes of the Christian Church), 
complete with a chapter on Calvin, was widely read.*! Whether in 
Eisleben (1883), Dresden (1885), Magdeburg (1886), Eisenach (1895) 
or Berlin (1895), in every important city with a Protestant tradition, 
Luther monuments were erected, and the German Reformer, posing 
as a hero, became visible to the general public.*? The commemorative 


27 Paul Henry, ‘Calvin (27. Mai), Evangelisches Jahrbuch fiir 1853, ed. Ferdinand Piper 
(Berlin, 1853), pp. 164-177. 

"7 This calendar, published every year between 1850 and 1870, offers each day the 
brief portrayal of an important personality. One is reminded of the Catholic tradition 
of assigning each day to the memory of a particular saint. 

°° Stefan Laube, ‘Konfessionsspaltung in der nationalen Heldengalerie. Jüdische, 
katholische und evangelische Erinnerungsgemeinschaften im Kaiserreich,’ in Dieter 
Langewiesche und Heinz-Gerhard Haupt, eds., Nation und Religion in der deutschen Geschichte 
(Frankfurt a. M. 2001), pp. 293-333. 

30 Frequently translated into German, see, e.g., Thomas Carlyle, Uber Helden, Helden- 
verehrung und das Heldentiimliche in der Geschichte, trans. J. Neuberg, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1893). 
On the impact of Carlyle among German Protestants, see Heinrich Kahlert, Der Held 
und seine Gemeinde. Untersuchungen zum Verhältnis Stifterpersonlichkett und Verehrergemeinschaft in 
der Theologie des freien Protestantismus (Frankfurt, 1984). 

3! August Werner, Die Helden der christlichen Kirche. Lebens- und Kulturbilder fiir Haus und 
Schule, 2nd ed. [Historische Galerie] (Leipzig, Berlin, 1882), pp. 252-265. 

"7 Die Errichtung von Denkmalern für die Reformatoren, 1883-1914: Geheimes 
Staatsarchiv PreuBischer Kulturbesitz A I, Rep. 89 / 29887. Wilhelm Weber, ‘Luther- 
Denkmäler. Frühe Projekte und Verwirklichungen,’ in Hans-Ernst Mittig and Volker 
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speech that Heinrich ‘Treitschke (1834—1896) held on 7 November 1883 
in Darmstadt on the occasion of Luther’s 400th anniversary made a 
great impact on the official image of Luther. Luther now rose to the 
status of a national hero who had made Germans into a nation of 
free citizens. It was through Luther, and only through him, that the 
state, by virtue of being divine in origin, had become an autonomous 
reality.” Treitschke’s image of Luther was echoed in innumerable ser- 
mons and commemorative speeches. Immune to notions of historical 
relativism and towering above all other human figures, Luther in this 
rhetoric metamorphosed into “the noblest German, one of the greatest 
personalities of all mes" 

Members of the Reformed Church were no less daring than their 
Lutheran colleagues. The committee created to set up a Calvin bust 
in 1885, initiated by the French community in Berlin, declared: “The 
glorious past of our church, to which we are looking back, is embodied 
in the heroic personality of its reformer. He gave the community a 
firm structure and solid institutions that have made it, for more than 
300 years, immune to assaults from both within and without. (...) By 
selecting him from a long list of the heroes of faith (...) we demonstrate 
that we bear the name of Calvinists with pride and conviction.”*? Even 
Karl Holl, although an expert on Luther, could not avoid calling Calvin 
“one of the really great personalities” in history, when he gave a com- 
memorative address in the assembly hall of the Königliche Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitat, Berlin, in the anniversary year of 1909.*° 

Within the Reformed Church, the cult surrounding Calvin reflected 
the growing need for historical identity in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. In the first half, the difference between the two 


Plagemann, eds., Denkmäler im 19. Jahrhundert. Deutung und Kritik (München, 1972), pp. 
183-215. 

33 Heinrich von Treitschke, Luther und die deutsche Nation. Ein Vortrag, gehalten in Darmstadt 
am 7. November 1883 (Berlin, 1883), p. 17; cf. Hartmut Lehmann, ‘Martin Luther als 
deutscher Nationalheld im 19. Jahrhundert,’ Luther 55 (1984), 53-64. 

3t Rudolf Hagen, Festrede bei der Schulfeier des 400-jährigen Luther-Jubiläums im Rathaussaal 
zu Nürnberg am 10. November 1885 (Nurnberg, 1883), p. 3. 

3 Berlin im Marz 1885, Errichtung eines Calvin-Denkmals. Aufruf an die franz6- 
sisch-reformierten Gemeinden, unterzeichnet u.a. von R. Beringuier; archive of the 
French community of Berlin, cf. Eugenes d’Hargues, Rede zur Einweihung und Enthiillung 
des Caloin-Denkmals am 28. Oktober 1885 (Berlin, 1885). 

3 Karl Holl, Johannes Calvin. Rede zur Feier der 400. Wiederkehr des Geburtstages Calvins 
gehalten in der Aula der Kéniglichen Friedrich-Wilhelms-Unwersitét zu Berlin am 10. Juli 1909 
(Tübingen, 1909), p. 1. 
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denominations had been obscured through the “Union” that united 
Lutherans and Calvinists. On the occasion of the Zwingli anniver- 
sary in 1884, however, the “Reformierte Bund ftir Deutschland” (The 
Reformed Union of Germany) was founded, giving the Reformed 
minority a separate identity and inspiring the cultivation of a tradition 
dominated, with increasing clarity, by none other than Calvin. The 
Union Memorial, erected in the Collegiate Church of Kaiserslautern 
in 1883, commemorated the important role this church had played in 
founding the “Pfalzische Union” (1818), an alliance of the Reformed 
and Lutheran churches. Placed under an angel of peace, Luther and 
Calvin are portrayed here as equals.” (fig. 5) This monument includes 
what seems to be the first example of a life-size statue of Calvin in 
German-speaking lands. 

Elsewhere, the portrait of Calvin rarely surpasses the format of a 
plaque. Neither at the castle church of Wittenberg nor at the Luther 
memorial in Worms was it possible to portray Calvin in the form of 
even a small statue. The Luther monument of Worms, designed by 
Ernst Rietschel (1804-1861) and presented to the public in 1868, was 
meant to display Reformation history as a whole; but in fact it neglects 
Calvin’s influence, making it almost invisible. With its focus on Luther, 
the monument promotes the notion of German national history as 
dominated by Protestantism. Calvin, who chronologically came after 
Luther, was implicitly dismissed as an epigonal figure, dependent upon 
Luther. This simplistic view was no doubt characteristic of the semi- 
educated urban elite who all too easily switched from “post hoc” to 
“propter hoc”, from chronology to dependence. 

In Wittenberg, we find a similar situation. After long deliberation, 
it was decided not to grant Luther’s “rival” a prominent place in the 
castle church when its interior was redesigned to serve as a Reforma- 
tion memorial in 1892.” Originally, crown prince Frederik William 


37 Created by the sculptor Konrad Knoll (1829-1899) of Bergzabern, the Union 
memorial was not ready in 1868 for the fiftieth anniversary of the Union (founded in 
1818); it was completed in 1883. Until the renovation of the church in 1965/1967, the 
memorial had its place in the choir of the Stiftskirche of Kaiserslautern; later it was 
transferred to the entrance hall. Bonkhoff, Bild-Atlas (see above, n. 18), p. 456; Otto 
Kammer, Reformationsdenkmdiler der 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. Eine Bestandsaufnahme [Stiftung 
Luthergedenkstatten in Sachsen-Anhalt, Katalog 9] (Leipzig, 2004), p. 149. 

38 Martin Steffens and Gunnar Hermann, ‘Die Wittenberger Schlosskirche als 
Denkmalsbau,’ in Martin Steffens and Insa Christiane Hennen, eds., Von der Kapelle 
zum Nationaldenkmal. Die Wittenberger Schlosskirche (Wittenberg, 1998), pp. 105-123, there 
p. 107. 
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Fig. 5. Union Memorial, Collegiate Church of Kaiserslautern (erected 1883). 
Source: Bernhard H. Bonkhoff, Bild-Atlas zur pftilzischen Kirchengeschichte, vol. 1 
(Speyer, Regensburg, 2000), p. 456. 
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(1831-1888) had suggested that Calvin and Zwingli should be repre- 
sented by large-size statues to promote the image of a unified church. 
Eventually, it was decided to create a “German pantheon”, featuring 
the European reformers Hus, Savonarola, Peter Waldo, John Wycliffe, 
Zwingli and Calvin, all portrayed in roundels. Zwingli’s and Calvin’s 
portraits, placed in the organ gallery, were slightly larger than the rest 
(fig. 6). But Calvin was—surprisingly enough—not among the nine life- 
size statues of the Reformers who, like saints placed on huge pillars, 
came to decorate the nave of the church. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, people warmed to more 
enthusiasm for commemorating Calvin in sculptural form. In the memo- 
rial hall of the Melanchthon house in Bretten near Karlsruhe in 1903, 
and, two years later, in the Berlin Cathedral, Calvin was portrayed in 
life-size sculptures. ‘The walls of the memorial hall in Bretten, built 
in Gothic style to create a sacred atmosphere, are lined with the stat- 
ues—larger than life-size—of seven reformers.” The statue of Calvin, 
portrayed in pensive attitude by Richard Griittner (1854-1919), was 
commissioned and paid for by the consistory of the French commu- 
nity of Berlin. Facing the central figure of Melanchthon, it occupies a 
prominent place at the northern narrow side.” (fig. 7) 

The new Berlin Cathedral, an object of imperial Prussian display, 
suggests the notion of a “Protestant St. Peter’s Church” when viewed 
from the outside; within, however, a decidedly Protestant view of his- 
tory is presented. Four life-size churchmen and four princes represent 
the ecclesiastical and the political foundations of the Prussian state. 
Above the pillars of the chow, in the area leading to the main dome, 
huge sandstone sculptures of Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin and Zwineli 
are placed on pillars (fig. 8). The four bareheaded men are shown in 
preaching or speaking attitudes. But even here, the scale of importance 
is obvious: while Luther and Melanchthon receive prominent places 
close to the choir, their Reformed colleagues Calvin and Zwingli have 
to stand back. Facing them are four princes who shaped Protestant his- 
tory: Philip of Hesse, Frederick the Wise, Joachim II of Brandenburg, 


39 


Philipp Melanchthon, Martin Jonas, Martin Luther and Johannes Bugenhagen; 
Justus Jonas, Martin Bucer, Johannes Brenz and John Calvin. 

*© Martin Steffens, ‘Die Skulpturen der Gedachtnishalle des Melanchthonhauses,’ 
in Stefan Rhein and Gerhard Schinge, eds., Das Melanchthonhaus Bretten. Ein Beispiel des 
Reformationsgedankens der Jahrhundertwende (Ubstadt-Weihner, 1997), pp. 235-261, there 
p. 244. 
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Fig. 6. Calvin’s Roundle (1892) in the Castle Church of Wittenberg. Source: 
Stefan Laube. 


Fig. 7. Statue of Calvin in the memorial hall of the Melanchthon house in 
Bretten (1903). Source: Martin Steffens, ‘Die Skulpturen der Gedachtnishalle 
des Melanchthonhauses,’ in Das Melanchthonhaus Bretten. Ein Beispiel des Refor- 
mationsgedenkens der Jahrhundertwende, eds. Stefan Rhein and Gerhard 
Schwinge (Ubstadt-Weiher, 1997), pp. 235-261, there p. 244. 
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Fig. 8. Sandstone sculptures of the Reformers in the Berlin Cathedral. The 
right one features Calvin. Source: Stefan Laube. 


and Albert, Duke of Prussia. Unlike in Worms, princes and Reformers 
were given equal credit bere H At the same time, the relevance of the 
Hohenzollern dynasty for German Reformation history was acknowl- 
edged by including the two last-mentioned princes. 

The arrangement made sense in the capital city and to the courtly 
circles of imperial Germany. In the provinces, however, the joint por- 
trayal of Luther and Calvin could lead to conflicts. ‘These are described 
in Wanderungen durch die Mark Brandenburg (Journeys through the Mark 
Brandenburg) by Theodor Fontane (1819-1898), a leading writer of the 
period. In the city of Gröben, a pulpit decorated with statues of Luther, 
Melanchthon and Calvin irritated the congregation. The local minister 
submitted a note of protest to the patroness of the church, declaring 
the statue of Calvin unacceptable. “Yet, Lady von Scharnhorst insisted 
and got her way. As for myself, I think that that the minister (...) had a 
point, for, if it were decided, by those who happen to be the majority 


4L Ibid., p. 239. 
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in our colony, to decorate all French-reformed pulpits with statues of 
Luther, this would certainly attract a lot of attention and prompt the 
opposition of all reformed clergymen.” 


“HUGUENOTS AS CALVIN’S SPIRITUAL CHILDREN” 


This anecdote recorded by Fontane (who never denied his Huguenot 
ancestry and who his whole life long pronounced his name in a French 
way, meaning with a silent “e”) points to another German peculiar- 
ity: in Germany, the memory of Calvin was not only overshadowed 
by Luther, but by the myth surrounding the Huguenots as well. The 
members of the self-assured German Huguenot minority were tra- 
ditionally considerably more interested in their own life and history 
than in theology and Calvin.** “If you have the possibility to create a 
myth about yourself; you do not need another”, explains a Reformed 
pastor.“ For a long time the name of Calvin did not appear when the 
French-Reformed community of Berlin celebrated its “Féte du Refuge” 
on each Sunday following 29th October, the anniversary of the Edict 
of Potsdam (1685). In 1814, this day was celebrated in an atmosphere 
of triumph occasioned by the recent victory over Napoleon (1813); the 
celebration also implied that the Huguenots were distancing themselves 
from France. This date—29th October—also has the advantage for 


+ Theodor Fontane, Wanderungen durch die Mark Brandenburg, 4 vols. (Munich, 1960), 4: 
353. A similar constellation of small statues of Martin Luther and John Calvin on the 
right and left side of the pulpit can be seen in the castle church in Gelnhausen-Meer- 
haus. Michael Lapp, ‘Predigten zwischen Luther und Calvin über “Heiligenfiguren” 
in einer Ysenburgischen Kirche,’ Jahrbuch der Kirchengeschichthchen Vereinigung 53 (2002), 
pp. 157-166. On the facade of the church of Wolfshagen, two statues made of sand- 
stone and approximately 180 cm high were placed under tracery canopies. The church 
was built in neo-gothic style by Count Hermann von Schwerin, who also donated the 
statues. Luther and Calvin also symbolize the Prussian Union in the Berlin Cathedral, 
see Kammer, Reformationsdenkmiiler (see above, n. 37), p. 246. 

17 Etienne François, ‘Die Traditions- und Legendenbildung des deutschen Refuge,’ 
in Heinz Duchhardt, ed., Der Exodus der Hugenotten, die Aufhebung des Edikts von Nantes 
1685 als europäisches Evegnis [Beihefte zum Archiv für Kulturgeschichte 24] (Cologne 
and Vienna, 1985), pp. 177-193. 

4 Jurgen Kaiser, Pastor of the French church of Berlin, in a letter addressed to 
myself, June 21, 2007. 

+ Ursula Fuhrich-Grubert, Hugenotten unterm Hakenkreuz. Studien zur Geschichte der 
Französischen Kirche zu Berlin 1955-1945 [Veroffentlichungen der Historischen Kommis- 
sion zu Berlin 85] (Berlin, 1994), pp. 121-128. Such remembrance celebrations are 
still held today. Fete du refuge, 1941-1982. Archiv Französische Kirche Berlin 2606. 
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the Union that the posting of the Ninety-five Theses by Luther could 
be commemorated on the very same day. 

The traditional iconographic repertoire of the Huguenots did not 
include the portrait of Calvin. Within that repertoire, the main item was 
the arrival of the Huguenot refugees and their reception by German 
feudal lords. In Prussia, this meant on the one hand the praise of the 
great Count Elector. On the other hand, it signified the reception of 
the refugees not simply as new subjects, but as an integrated, privileged 
minority. Especially in the nineteenth century, the theme of admission, 
expressing praise of the sovereign and the obedient submission and 
thankful attitude of the newly-arrived, was promoted intensively as a 
Prussian foundational myth.*° It figures prominently in the officially 
documented parts of local history and local self-understanding, but also 
in Wilhelmian historiography and iconography. For example, “Ankunft 
der Hugenotten in der Mark Brandenburg” (the arrival of the Hugue- 
nots in the Mark Brandenburg) is part of a chronicle carved in stone 
at the “Rote Rathaus” (Red Town Hall) of Berlin.’ In the context of 
the celebration of the 200th anniversary of the Edict of Potsdam in 
1885, several artistic portrayals of this arrival scene were created. The 
visual remembrance was primarily shaped by the painter Hugo Vogel 
(1855-1934) who taught at the Berlin Academy. He portrayed this 
scene in multiple large-size historical pictures. His picture “Der GroBe 
Kurfürst empfängt die Hugenotten am Tage des Edikts von Potsdam” 
(The great Elector Count welcomes the Huguenots on the day of 
the Edict of Potsdam) was first displayed in the academy exposition 
of Diisseldorf and later at the 200th anniversary celebrations of the 
famous welcome edict in Berlin. Several colourful reproductions, some 


Many thanks go to the archivist of the Hugenottenkirche of Berlin, Robert Violet, 
for his kind help. 

1 The best-known example of such a scene of welcome is the etching by Daniel 
Chodowiecki. It was created for the cover of the first volume of the Hugenot epic 
entitled “Mémoires pour servir a Phistoire des réfugiés françois dans les Etats du Roi”, 
published in 1785 by Jean Pierre Erman and Pierre Chrétien Frédéric Reclam. The 
picture carries the legend “Le grand Electeur reçoit les Réfugiés dans ses Etats”; it 
shows refugees as they are welcomed at court by Friedrich Wilhelm, the great Elec- 
tor. Barbara Dolemeyer, ‘“Prendre sous notre protection”. Die Aufnahme von Glau- 
bensfliichtlingen in künstlerischen Darstellungen’, in uwanderungsland Deutschland. Die 
Hugenotten, eds. Sabine Beneke and Hans Ottomeyer [Exhibition Deutsches Historisches 
Museum Berlin] (Berlin, 2004), pp. 173-179. 

47 For the 1876 relief, the Berlin sculptor Ludwig Brodwolf used Chodowiecki’s 
drawing as his model. 
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in postcard size, highlight the popularity of this painting. Looking back 
at the complex Edict of Potsdam, the foundation myth of the Prussian 
German state became increasingly pronounced. 

The welcome scene was functional in creating a separate Reformed 
identity. Its relevance is evident from the fact it forms part of an in-depth 
relief on the International Memorial of the Genevan Reformation.” 
Statues of the Reformers Calvin, Farel, Beza and Knox stand at the 
centre of this monument that was inaugurated in 1917.*° At the side, 
statues of persons who made crucial contributions to the spread of 
Calvinism or acted as protectors of the movement are placed; three of 
them are of Hohenzollern descent: Coligny, William of Orange and the 
great Count Elector of Brandenburg. The spaces in between are filled 
with reliefs showing scenes that are associated with these personalities. 
The big scene of welcoming the Huguenots in Prussia, placed next 
to the great Count Elector, shows Frederik William as he welcomes 
the refugees who are introduced to him by court chaplain Francois 
Gaultier. The relief is inscribed with the words of the great Elector 
Count, supposedly said in a conversation with the General Commis- 
sioner for the refugees, Joachim Ernst von Grumbkow: “Plutôt que de 
laisser ces pauvres gens sans secours / on vendra ma vaisselle d’argent 
(I had rather have somebody sell my family silver than letting these poor 
people live without assistance). Friedrich Wilhelm to Grumbkow’” (fig. 9). 

Two Berlin professors, church historian Adolf von Harnack (1851— 
1930) and secular historian Erich Marcks (1861-1938), sent a message 
of congratulation on behalf of the University of Berlin, to be publicly 
read in Geneva at the ceremony of the laying of the first stone for 
the monument: 


Today, representatives of all people for whom Calvin has become a teacher 
and leader are getting together to celebrate the laying of the foundation 
stone for anew monument. Among them, the German Protestants cannot 
and will not be missing, even if for them, Wittenberg and not Geneva 
was the decisive place. But this difference does not establish a difference 
between us, as epigones tried to claim in a time now long gone. To 


*8 Daniel Buscarlet, Le Mur de Genéve (Genf, 1965); Christoph Strohm, ‘Calviner- 
innerung am Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts. Beobachtungen am Beispiel des Genfer 
Reformationsdenkmals,’ in Stefan Laube and Karl-Heinz Fix, eds., Lutherinszemierung 
und Reformationserinnerung [Schriften der Stiftung Luthergedenkstatten in Sachsen-Anhalt 
2] (Leipzig, 2002), pp. 211-225. 

1 Its foundation stone was laid in 1909 on the occasion of Calvin’s 400th anniversary, 
and many Reformed Protestant communities sent donations for its erection. 
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Fig. 9. Friedrich Wilhelm welcomes the Huguenote refugees (detail of the 

Reformation Monument in Geneva). Source: Cuwanderungsland Deutschland. Die 

Hugenotten, eds. Sabine Beneke and Hans Ottomeyer, Exhibition Deutsches 
Historischen Museum Berlin (Berlin 2004). 


Fig. 10. Calvin-bust (1885) in the garden of the French Hospital in Berlin. 
Source: Archiv Französische Kirche Berlin. 
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be sure, behind Calvin stands Luther who paved his way. But Calvin’s 
influence reaches far into the German lands that today are ruled by the 
Prussians... Their noble lords, princes of the Hohenzollern dynasty, had 
a lasting influence on the struggle against the discord that paralyzed the 
churches of the Reformation. None other than our princes and kings 
introduced the way of thought that originated with Calvin into north- 
eastern German lands by granting refuge to the Huguenots, Calvin’s 
spiritual children, who were driven out of their native country. 


Calvin and the Huguenots, visually combined in the Reformation 
Memorial in Geneva, also appear in Harnack’s and Marck’s dictum: 
the Huguenots are “Calvin’s spiritual children.” A multitude of sources 
suggests that between 1880 and 1920, Calvin, who previously had only 
a marginal presence among the Prussian Huguenots, became more 
and more prominent in their conscious memory. The efforts to do him 
justice were hesitant at first; they even seemed shy. On the occasion of 
the 200th anniversary of the Edict of Potsdam on 28th October 1885, 
a Calvin-bust of marble, inspired by a Genevan model made by the 
brothers Castan, was erected on the evening before the festivities started. 
Placed in the garden of the French Hospital in the Friedrichstraße, how- 
ever, it was almost invisible in everyday urban life.’ (fig. 10) Decorated 
with wreaths and the inscription “Die dankbare französische Kolonie” 
(the French colony, in Gratitude), monuments erected to honour the 
Hohenzollern dynasty enjoyed much more visibility; the most visible 
one being the memorial of the great Count Elector, placed in front of 
the castle. Given this emphasis on recent Huguenot history, rather than 
on Huguenot origins, it is understandable that Calvin did not appear in 
Ferdinand Albert Schwartz’s (1836—1906) tableaux vivants of the history of 
the Huguenots that he captured in eight photographs.” The consistory 
of the French Church published a book about the history of the Berlin 
Colony. This publication was launched when the refuge festivities took 
place. Eduard Muret (1833-1904), teacher at the Luisenschule, was 
commissioned to write a text that turned out to be as matter-of-fact 
as it was replete with factual details. The name “Calvin” appears only 


°° Grußwort von Harnack und Marcks, zum Denkmal in Genf, Berlin, 6. Juli 1909: 
Evangelisches Zentralarchiv Berlin 7 / 2839, p. 27. 

5! Archiv Französische Kirche Berlin, 338. 

5 The first six pictures tell the story of the events in France: the wedding of Henri 
de Bourbon and Marguerite de Valois, the St. Bartholomew Day’s Massacre, the Edict 
of Nantes, the siege of La Rochelle, the dragonnades, and the abolition of the Edict 
of Nantes by Louis XIV; see uwanderungsland Deutschland (see above, n. 46), p. 395. 
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twice in the index. However, his portrait picture figures on page two, 
reflecting the notion that all developments hearken back to him. Placing 
his image on one of the first pages, however, liberated the author from 
having to refer to him again on the pages that follow.” 

The Calvin anniversary of 1909 reminded a heterogeneous Reformed 
community of Calvin as their common source. The Berlin Huguenots 
were also affected by this focus on Calvin. After World War I, in a 
theological climate favourable to Calvin, Calvin overtook other competi- 
tors for the memory of the Huguenots such as the martyr of the St. 
Bartholomew Day’s Massacre, Gaspard de Coligny (1519-1572).* By 
early 1924, a Calvin portrait regularly graced the title page of Kirchli- 
che Nachrichten fiir die franzésisch-reformuerte Gemeinde in Grof-Berlin (Church 
News for the French Reformed Community in Greater Berlin), the news 
bulletin of the Berlin Huguenots. Sculptor and community member 
George Morin (1874—1950) designed this pictorial heading that shows 
Calvin’s portrait in the middle, the statue of the great Count Elector 
on horseback in front of the Hohenzollern castle on the left, and the 
French Church in the Friedrichstadt on the right.” (fig. 11) A text- 
dominated relief made in 1935 for the French Cathedral of Berlin on 
the occasion of the 250th anniversary of the Potsdam Edict is also by 
Morin; its character as a Calvin memorial is obvious: the founding father 
of the Calvinists is portrayed as a 130 cm high, slim figure holding a 
Bible. The text placed on the left calls attention to the importance the 
refugees had for Brandenburg by quoting Frederick the Great. On the 
right, a passage from the Potsdam Edict is cited. Text and figure are 
framed by scenes that represent the story of the Huguenots after 1685: 
“Auf den Galeeren” (in the galleys), “Predigt in der Wüste” (sermon in 
the desert), “Auf der Flucht” (during the flight) (fig. 12). 


5 Eduard Muret, Geschichte der Französischen Kolonie in Brandenburg-Preupen, unter besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der Berliner Gemeinde. Aus Veranlassung der zweihundertjahrigen Jubelfeier 
am 29. Oktober 1885 im Auftrage des Konsistoriums der Französischen Kirche zu 
Berlin und unter Mitwirkung des hierzu berufenen Komitees auf Grund amtlicher 
Quellen bearbeitet (Berlin, 1887). 

5t Sketches by Emperor William II for a Coligny memorial still exist. Ursula Fuh- 
rich-Grubert, ‘Zwischen Patriotismus und Internationalismus. Hugenotten im 19. und 
20. Jahrhundert,’ in Kuwanderungsland Deutschland (see above, n. 46), pp. 163-172, there 
p. 164. 

°° Fuhrich-Grubert, Hugenotten unterm Hakenkreuz (see above, n. 45), p. 135. 
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Fig. 11. Header of the “Kirchliche Nachrichten für die franzésisch-reformierte 
Gemeinde in Groß-Berlin” (Church news for the French Reformed community 
in greater Berlin). Source: Archiv Französische Kirche Berlin. 


Fig. 12. Calvin in the relief in the French Cathedral in Berlin (1935). Source: 
Archiv Französische Kirche Berlin. 
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CALVIN—FIGURE-HEAD OF AN INTERNATIONAL MEMORY OF THE 
REFORMATION 


Around 1900, educated Germans saw Calvin as the central figure of 
an increasingly international memory of the Reformation. Calvin’s 
influence on the world at large became more and more visible in the 
age of imperialism and colonisation of the earth. In the “Calvin edi- 
tion” of the weekly journal Christliche Welt (Christian World), published 
on the occasion of the Calvin anniversary in 1909, Ernst ‘Troelsch 
(1865-1923) explained why Calvinism, unlike Lutheranism, was globally 
so attractive.” It is not possible to speak of Lutheranism as a phenom- 
enon comparable to Calvinism, argued the church historian Hans von 
Schubert (1859-1931) in a speech delivered in the main assembly hall 
of the University of Heidelberg: “Calvinism has solved its next task 
perfectly: to stand against the countermovement of restored Catholicism. 
It caused the failure of the system of Philip II, which tried to fence in 
Protestantism from the west by pitting a row of determined fighters 
against them, in a line that reached from southern France to the Scot- 
tish highlands.”*’ Calvin freed “the Gospel from its national constraints 
that restricted it when it was presented by Zwingli and Luther, and 
changed it into a universal religion. This concept was acceptable to 
Romanian, Germanic, Hungarian, and Slavic people alike.”** Within 
the Lutheran community, the notion that Calvin was the deciding fac- 
tor that brought the worldwide breakthrough of Protestantism gained 
ground as well. After World War I, the period from 1517 to 1871, 
previously described as a national Protestant history of progress, was 
re-evaluated. In defeated Germany, the time had come for the explora- 


°° Christliche Welt 23 (1909), no. 28 of July 8, 1909, cols. 649-672, Ernst Troeltsch, 
‘Calvinismus und Luthertum. Überblick (1909),’ in Aufsätze zur Geistesgeschichte und Reli- 
gionssoziologe, ed. Hans Baron [Ernst Troeltsch, Gesammelte Schriften IV] (Tubingen, 
1925), pp. 254-261, see p. 260; see also Ernst Troeltsch, ‘Protestantisches Christentum 
und Kirche in der Neuzeit, in Die christliche Religion mit Einschluss der Israelitisch-fiidi- 
schen Religion [Die Kultur der Gegenwart I/IV] (Berlin, Leipzig, 1906), pp. 305-315, 
333-361. 

5 Von Schubert, Calvin (see above, n. 1), p. 26. ‘Der Genfer Reformator, dessen 
Wirksamkeit mit der neuen Geschichte in Westeuropa und Nordamerika aufs engste 
verflochten ist,’ (the Reformer of Geneva, whose work shaped much of the history of 
western Europe and North America), Gottlieb Sodeut, Johann Calvin [Aus Natur und 
Geisteswelt 247] (Leipzig, 1909), p. v. 

58 Villaret, ‘Calvindenkmal oder Calvinstiftung,’ Reformierte Kirchenzeitung 29 (1906), 
41—43, there p. 41. 
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tion of global perspectives. In this period of re-orientation, Karl Holl, 
the famous expert on Luther, compared Luther and Calvin, and the 
latter emerged as a winner in this confrontation: “One finds Calvin’s 
strengths where Luther had his weaknesses. ‘This is why I mentioned 
him. Only when the two are joined, the whole impact that the Ref- 
ormation had on the formation of religious idealism emerges.” “In 
the World War, we clashed with Calvinistic powers and were defeated. 
Should we not try to put in a drop of Calvinist blood into our veins, 
as Bismarck had done?” 

The well-known work of the sociologist Max Weber (1864—1920) had 
the effect of making the memory of Calvin the memory of his influence 
across the centuries through Calvinism. The notion that Calvin, the 
person, metamorphosed into the phenomenon of Calvinism, has a long 
tradition. In Germany, the occasional adoption of Calvin’s positions by 
Lutheran theologians was denounced as “Crypto-Calvinism”, a familiar 
charge during the time of the Confessional Wars in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century. Weber explains the history of emerging capitalism 
in Western Europe and America as being due to the mentality inspired 
by Calvinism, which subsequently develops into a central category in 
the history of ideas and in cultural politics.°' Lutheranism, by contrast, 
never attained this status. Lutheranism seemed to be of too provincial 
to withstand the threat of a continually strong and globally spread- 
ing Catholicism. Calvinism, with its global impact, could well oppose 
international Catholicism. 

Following Weber’s Die Protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus 
(The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 1905) and Troeltsch’s 
speech before the association of German historians in 1906 about 
“Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus für die Entstehung der modernen 
Welt” (The Meaning of Protestantism for the Origin of the Modern 
World), cultural historians have argued fiercely about Lutheranism and 
Calvinism in their search for the true source of the modern spirit and 
the origins of liberal democracy. Georg Jellinek (1851-1911) declared 


5 Karl Holl, Luther und Calvin [Staat, Recht und Volk. Wissenschaftliche Reden und 
Aufsätze 2] (Berlin, 1919), p. 17. 

© Thid., p. 19. 

6! Calvin himself figures prominently in Weber’s argument, especially in his discus- 
sion of the religious basis of professional ethics. Max Weber ‘Die protestantische Ethik 
und der Geist des Kapitalismus (1904/1905), in Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Religionssoziologie, 
vol. 1 (Tübingen, 1988), pp. 17—206. 
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Puritanism to be the actual source of modern human and civil rights. 
Friedrich Engels (1820-1895), who grew up in a Reformed family of 
entrepreneurs, focused on the democratic and republican character 
of Calvin’s constitution of the church, contrasting it with German 


Lutheranism that was, according to him, “a willing tool in the hands 

of petty German princes”. 
Next to the German Luther, the Frenchman Calvin took his stand; relying 
on real French austerity, he emphasized the civil character of the Refor- 
mation, making the church republican and democratic. While Luther’s 
Reformation was diluted in Germany and came to ruin the country, 
that of Calvin was used by republicans in Geneva, in the Netherlands 
and in Scotland as a banner to rally around. It contributed to liberat- 
ing the Netherlands from the rule of Spain and the German Empire; it 
also supplied the ideological framework for the second phase of the civil 
revolution in England. 


Engels, Weber and Troeltsch saw in Lutheranism instead a “Preussische 
Herrenreligion” (religion of the Prussian lords). ‘The Lutheran mentality 
of passive resignation was contrasted with the more attractive teaching 
of Calvinism that inspired the active engagement with life. Adopting a 
thesis of the theologian Matthias Schneckenburger (1803-1848),° Max 
Weber claimed that unlike a Lutheran, a Calvinist would typically reach 
certainty of salvation through the doing of good works and having the 
experience of worldly success, the latter understood as a sign of divine 
election. Calvin perfected Luther’s religious individualism, enabling it 


° Georg Jellinek, Die Erklärung der Menschen- und Bürgerrechte. Ein Beitrag zur modernen 
Verfassungsgeschichte (Munich, 1919). 

"7 Friedrich Engels, ‘Einleitung zur englischen Ausgabe der “Entwicklung des Sozia- 
lismus von der Utopie zur Wissenschaft” (1892), Marx-Engels-Werke, vol. 22 (Berlin, 
1977), pp. 287-311, there p. 300. 

TT Friedrich Engels, ‘Ludwig Feuerbach und der Ausgang des klassischen deutschen 
Philosophie’ (1888), Marx-Engels- Werke, vol. 21 (Berlin, 1981), pp. 261-307, there p. 305. 

"7 The most important source for Weber’s Protestantische Ethik is Matthias Schnek- 
kenburger, Vergleichende Darstellung des lutherischen und reformarten Lehrbegriffs (1855) who as 
a theologian discusses the differences between Calvinism and Lutheranism. Friedrich 
Wilhelm Graf, ‘Die “kompetentesten” Gesprachspartner? Implizierte theologische 
Werturteile in Max Webers “Protestantischer Ethik”, in Volkhard Krech and Hartmann 
Tyrell, eds., Religonssoziologie um 1900 [Religion in der Gesellschaft 1] (Würzburg, 1995), 
pp. 209-249, there p. 225. 

6 Ibid. p. 227; Dieter Schellong, ‘Calvinismus und Kapitalismus. Anmerkungen 
zur Pradestionationslehre Calvins, in Karl Barth und Johannes Calvin. Karl Barths Göttinger 
Calvin- Vorlesungen von 1922, ed. Hans Scholl (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1995), pp. 74-102, 
there p. 78. 
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to shape social and economic life. “[Calvinism] acts in association with 
the modern political, social and economic developments; by contrast, 
Lutheranism associates itself closely with the creation of the powerful 
absolute state, remaining passive and conservative in all other respects 
as well.”® Relegating the control over all political and social life to the 
state, Lutheranism leaves for the individual nothing but the internal 
experience of faith. To foster a more active political consciousness 
among Lutherans, Troeltsch promoted a “republican humanism” with 
the aim to convince the loyal, monarchy-minded citizens of the need 
for a democratic compromise. Unlike most of his contemporaries, he 
opposed the conservative notions of “Deutscher Geist” (German spirit) 
and “western Europe”, believing as he did that the future lay with 
the ideas associated with the French Revolution of 1789. Hans Baron 
(1900-1988), his student and later the editor of his collected works, 
focused his studies on the history of Calvin’s influence and came to 
suggest a novel thesis about the origin of modernity.’ According to 
Baron, the modern idea of the free citizen originated in two independent 
cultural movements: in the civic humanism of the Italian Renaissance 
and in Calvinism. 

The search for a religious teaching that may have led to the creation 
of the modern economic system was peculiar to Germany. Around 
1900, many German intellectuals were convinced that topical political 
debates, although apparently of a purely worldly character, ultimately 
rested upon, or were shaped by, deeply-rooted religious convictions or 
worldviews.” Thanks to Max Weber’s research, it was no longer a secret 
in the Calvin year 1909 that close links existed between Calvinism and 
capitalism. In commemorative speeches this link was frequently referred 
to, for instance by Karl Holl in Berlin.” The expression “Geist des 
Kapitalismus” (Spirit of Capitalism), used by Weber in the title of his 
relevant publication, resonated with many readers, not least because it 


HI Troeltsch, ‘Calvinismus und Luthertum’ (see above, n. 56), p. 255. 

8 Ibid., p. 256. 

° Hans Baron, Calvins Staatsanschauung und das konfessionelle Zeitalter [Historische Zeit- 
schrift, Beiheft 1] (Berlin, 1924). 

” Friedrich Wilhelm Graf, ‘Beeinflussen religiöse Weltbilder den ökonomischen Habi- 
tus?, in Hartmut Berghoff and Jakob Vogel, eds., Wirtschafisgeschichte als Kulturgeschichte. 
Dimensionen eines Perspektwwechsels (Frankfurt a. M., 2004), pp. 241—265. 

7 Karl Holl, Calvin (see above, n. 36), p. 30; Sodeur, Johann Calvin (see above, n. 22) 
p. 95; von Schubert, Calvin (see above, n. 1). 
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included, but concealed, an attack directed against historical material- 
ism, i.e., the notion that everything pertaining to the mind is merely a 
reflection of social and economic conditions.” 

The twin reference to “Calvin” and “Calvinism”,” introduced by 
Weber and Troeltsch, became increasingly popular and widely applied 
in cultural and historical analysis. Much interest was expressed in the 
influence of the Reformation on cultural life, especially in the influence 
of the Calvinist Reformation on political bie. "7 This interest is echoed 
in the iconography of the Reformation Memorial in Geneva. Shortly 
after Weber and Troeltsch, a new Reformed theological voice appeared: 
that of Karl Barth (1886-1968) who introduced a narrower—theologi- 
cal rather than cultural—definition of Calvinism of which he was to 
become the leading theological interpreter.” Barth’s understanding of 
Calvin and Barth’s project of dialectical or “neo-orthodox” theology 


” Accordingly, Engels chose a completely different approach: “But where Luther 
failed, Calvin won. His dogma was adapted to the views of the boldest citizens of 
the time. His doctrine of grace was the religious expression of the fact that in the 
world of trade, the competitor’s success or bankruptcy does not always depend upon 
the actions or knowledge of the person concerned, but on circumstances beyond his 
control. Thus not someone’s individual will or way determines the outcome, but the 
grace granted by superior but unknown economic powers.” Engels, ‘Einleitung zur 
englischen Ausgabe’ (see above, n. 63), p. 300. 

"7 Calvin was considerably more appreciated outside ecclesiastical circles, as can be 
seen from the example of the philosopher Rudolf Eucken, one of Troeltsch’s faithful 
followers. Rudolf Eucken, Lebensanschauungen der gropen Denker. Eine Entwicklungsgeschichte 
des Lebensproblems der Menschheit von Plato bis zur Gegenwart. 18th ed. (Berlin/Leipzig, 1922), 
pp. 286-288. The “Calvin” phenomenon and its influence was already appreciated 
within the nationalist school of Prussian historians; thus Treitschke dubbed Calvin- 
ism “the best kind of Protestantism”. Heinrich von ‘Treitschke, ‘Die Republik der 
vereinigten Niederlande’ (1869), in Historische und politische Aufsätze, 5th ed., vol. 2, pp. 
403-538, there p. 410. 

™ Tn addition to influencing political and cultural life, Calvin also made an impact 
on almost all theological subjects; as a consequence, the name of Calvin came to define 
what counted as “Reformed” or “Calvinist” in the twentieth century. Wilhelm Niesel 
catalogues the growing Calvin bibliography; see Wilhelm Niesel, Calvin-Bibliographie 
1901-1959 (München, 1961). 

"7 In the time of crisis after World War I, a fascination with Calvin emerged among 
theologians. Barth’s Calvin-lecture, held in Gottingen in 1922, was particularly signifi- 
cant; see Hans Scholl, “Themen und Tendenzen der Barth-Calvinvorlesungen 1922 im 
Kontext der neueren Calvinforschung,’ in Karl Barth und Johannes Calvin. Karl Barths 
Göttinger Calvin-Vorlesungen von 1922, ed. Hans Scholl (Neukirechen-Vluzn 1995), pp. 
1-22; Matthias Freudenberg, Karl Barth und die reformierte Theologie. Die Auseinandersetzung 
mit Calvin, Zwingli und den reformierten Bekenntnisschriften während seiner Göttinger Lehrtätigkeit 
[Neukirchener Theologische Dissertationen und Habilitationen 8] (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 
1997); at the same time, a theological concentration on Luther, the so-called “Luther 
renaissance” in church history, made itself felt. Kupisch, Landeskirchen (see above, n. 15), 
pp. 120-123. 
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became widely known and considered significant in German-speaking 
lands. Barthian neo-orthodoxy implied a radical break with the liberal 
theology of which Schleiermacher (1768-1834) and Adolf von Harnack 
counted as the leading representatives.”° 


“BEING REFORMED” Means “BEING A CALVINIST”: 
THE CALVIN ANNIVERSARY OF 1909 


The generation living around 1900 admired cultural and political 
leaders as heroes, accepted the motto “personalities make history” 
as defining the essence of history, and was increasingly aware of the 
worldwide impact of Calvinism. No wonder, then, that the Reformed 
community also came to publicly acknowledge the achievements and 
influence of their founding father. This development reached its apex 
in 1909, when Calvin’s 400th anniversary was commemorated.” 
Reformed Christians in Germany defined their identity increasingly via 
John Calvin; especially in 1909, many followers of Calvin scrutinized 
historical sources for the influence of Calvin in Wuppertal,” Frankfurt 
am Main,” Tübingen, the Rhineland, and Cologne Di 

Unlike in 1864, in 1909 the highest church authorities encouraged 
the organisation of special events to celebrate Calvin and the Reformed 
church: 


In view of the approaching commemoration day, we now order all 
Reformed churches in our district to appropriately commemorate our 
Reformer who takes the first place among the fathers of the Reformed 


© Barth follows Calvin when he describes the essence of Pauline—and his own—the- 
ology as being based upon the recognition of the “immeasurable qualitative difference” 
between heaven and earth, God and man, here and hereafter; any human control over 
God being out of question. Scholl, “Calvinvorlesung’ (see above, n. 75), p. 6. 

” Hans-Georg Ulrichs, ‘“Der erste Anbruch einer Neuschatzung des reformierten 
Bekenntnisses und Kirchenwesens”. Das Calvin-Jubilaum 1909 und die Reformierten 
in Deutschland,’ in Harm Klueting and Jan Rohls, eds., Reformierte Retrospektiven. Vorträge 
der zweiten Emder Tagung zur Geschichte des reformierten Protestantismus [Emder Beitrage zum 
reformierten Protestantismus 4] (Wuppertal, 2001), pp. 231—265, there pp. 232-233. 

8 A. Werth, Der Einflu8 Calvins auf das Wuppertal und das Bergische Land (Barmen, 
1909). 

"7 Karl Bauer, Die Beziehungen Calvins zu Frankfurt am Main [Schriften des Vereins für 
Reformationsgeschichte 133] (Leipzig, 1909). 

8 Walter Hollweg, ‘Calvins Beziehungen zu den Rheinlanden,’ in Calvinstudien. Fest- 
schrift zum 400. Geburtstag Johann Calvins (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 129-186; Wilhelm Rotscheidt, 
‘Calvin und Koln,’ Monatshefte für Rheinische Kirchengeschichte 2 (1908) 257-266. 
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church. The worship services held on 11th July should be dedicated to 
presenting to the congregation this great man, his works and his relevance 
for the church in a vivid and touching manner. (...) We leave it to those in 
charge to decide whether additional public lectures about Calvin’s life and 
work are to be given as part of the celebrations held in each community. 
We trust their effort and zeal to organize an appropriate celebration for 
their communities and thus ensure the blessings we all are hoping Tor? 


The theological faculties played a prominent role when it came to 
organising celebrations in honour of Calvin. When meeting for the 
celebration in the assembly hall of the Friedrich-Wilhelm Universitat in 
Berlin as 12 o’clock noon on 30th June 1909, professors were expected 
to wear their academic gowns." The most enduring and influential 
outcome of the Calvin anniversary was perhaps the publication of a 
two-volume edition of Calvin’s letters, prepared by Rudolf Schwarz. 
This selection of letters was “actually the surprise event of the celebra- 
tion” and made it possible to “shed a light on the big unknown—which 
was Calvin’s status so Dr" Di In these letters, the human side of the 
otherwise stern Reformer came to the fore, enabling readers to obtain a 
better grasp of Calvin’s personality.** Several speakers in 1909 explicitly 
referred to this letter collection: one should read them to get to know, 
and appreciate, a different Calvin.” 

In 1909, the commemoration was not limited to oral presentations. 
Next to the written commemorations expressed through lectures and 
short essays, the Reformierte Bund (Reformed Association) and its allies 
turned the anniversary into a multimedia event. Innumerable popular 


8! Kirchliches Gesetz- und Verordnungsblatt für die evangelisch-reformierte Kirche der Provinz 
Hannover 86 (May 24, 1909) p. 427; Ulrichs, ‘Calvin-Jubilaum 1909” (see above, n. 
77), pp. 250-251. 

82 Nevertheless, the celebration of the Calvin anniversary “differed in one essential 
respect from the university celebrations that took place in commemoration of Luther 
and Melanchthon in the years 1883 and 1897: the various theological faculties did 
not make use of their right to bestow honorary degrees”. Vossische Zeitung 319 (July 
11, 1909). 

33 Reformierte Kirchenzeitung (1909) 169. 

3t Johannes Calvins Lebenswerk in seinen Briefen. Eine Auswahl von Briefen Calvins in deutscher 
Übersetzung, ed. Rudolf Schwarz, 2 vols. (Tübingen, 1909). 

8° Gerhard Reichel, Calvin als Unionsmann. Vortrag gehalten am theologischen Seminar der 
Briidergemeine zu Gnadenjeld (10. Juli 1909) (Tubingen, 1909), p. 4; see also Eduard Simons, 
Ein Vermachinis Calvins an die deutsch-evangelischen Kirchen. Vortrag bei der Hauptversammlung 
der deutschen Lutherstifung in Langenberg (Rheinland) am 6. Juli 1909, auf Wunsche zum Besten 
der Lutherstifung in Druck gegeben (Tübingen, 1909), p. 6. Ulrichs, ‘Calvin-Jubilaum 1909’ 
(see above, n. 77), pp. 240-241. 
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booklets with pictures of Calvin," and even a collection of slides, were 
issued.*” A painting by Karl Bauer (1868-1942) of Munich,” post- 
card collections,” and poem collections completed the assortment.” 
To familiarize the audience with Calvin and his story, evening events 
featured lectures, readings, and the staging of tableaux vivants or plays 
performed in historic costumes.*! The issues of the popular series Abende 
zur Belehrung und Unterhaltung (Evenings for Instruction and Entertain- 
ment) generally dealt with German figures such as Hans Sachs, Louise 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Luther or Bismarck; issue no. 20, compiled by 
a Reformed minister of Gummersbach, was remarkable for its focus 
on a non-German personality: Calvin.” The “cultural evenings” that 
were described in the brochures were meant to display on stage the 
then canonical images of individual men who had “made history”. 
The plays to be performed staged pathetic or heroic events such as 
“Calvin arriving in Geneva on 5 August 1536” and “Calvin defeating 
his opponents on 16th December 1547”. One of the final tableaux vwants 
showed how Calvin took leave of the city council of Geneva shortly 
before his death. Included in the brochures were detailed instructions 
not only for the performances, but also for the making of the relevant 
historical costumes.” These performances were meant to advance the 
knowledge about Calvin that with many people did not go beyond a 
few stereotypes: Calvin is responsible for the execution of Servetus; he 
taught a stern doctrine of predestination; he was a killjoy. By watch- 
ing or participating in the performance, people were expected to learn 
more and, eventually, to gain a better understanding. 


8° Cf. Niesel, Calvin-Bibliographie (see above, n. 74). 

87 Giesebert Stokmann, ‘Auch ein Calvin-Denkmal,’ Reformierte Kirchenzeitung 32 
1909), 82. 
ee ‘Eine hochwillkommene Gabe zum Calvin-Jubilaum,’ Reformierte 
Karchenzeitung 32 (1909), 202. See also Emile Doumergue, Jconographie Calvinienne (Lau- 
sanne, 1909). 

8° Published by Verlag des reformierten Schriftenvereines, G. Dieterich, Elberfeld. 

Wilhelm Rotscheidt, Johann Calvin im Spiegel der Dichtung (Lehe, 1909). 

9! Each issue of the series entitled “Abende zur Belehrung und zur Unterhaltung, ins- 
besondere für die Bevölkerung auf dem Land” (Evenings for instruction and entertain- 
ment, especially for the rural population), founded by Hermann Kaiser and published 
by Perthes-Verlag (Gotha), could be purchased for less than 1 German Mark. 

9 Wilhelm Conrad, Calvin—Ein Volksabend [Volksabende—20. Heft] (Gotha, 
1909). 

°° “People who want to make their own costumes from cotton or other cheap fabrics 
can find historically accurate pictures in the ‘Münchener Bilderbogen’, published by 
Braun & Schneider,” ibid., p. 31. 
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A commemorative medal, issued by the consistory of the French 
church of Berlin, shows a portrait of Calvin on the obverse, and a 
portrait of Emperor William II (1859-1941) on its reverse. The emperor 
is depicted as protecting a female figure and a child, representing the 
French colony. In the background, one can discern Andreas Schliter’s 
statue of the great Count Elector on horseback, evoking his welcoming 
of the French immigrants. The emperor is portrayed in the armour of 
Count Elector Joachim II who in 1539 had introduced the Reforma- 
tion in Brandenburg. The Latin legend “POST TENEBRAS LNS" 
(after darkness, light) highlights the emotional intensity of the scene.”* 
Indirectly, the German emperor himself had provided the message of 
the medal by calling the great Count Elector the protector of Calvin- 
ism in the telegram he sent to Geneva when the foundation-stone for 
the Genevan Reformation Memorial was laid. 

The driving force behind the effort to spread knowledge about Cal- 
vin in the German-speaking Reformed community was August Lang 
(1867-1941), preacher at the Cathedral of Halle and private lecturer at 
the University of Halle. His publications on Calvin received consider- 
able attention.” Later he was to serve for many years as the general 
secretary of the Reformierter Bund "7 His 1907 announcement of the 
anniversary uses the rhetoric of heroism: “He was not only a power- 
ful witness to the gospel and its strong defender, but also a celebrated 
biblical exegete and an able organiser of theological and ecclesiastical 
institutions: there is not a single German Protestant who is not indebted 
to him—reason enough to make the day of commemoration a general 
day of celebration for everyone.” The celebration, he declared, aims 
at reinvigorating “the remembrance of the youngest among the four 


9% See Luwanderungsland Deutschland (see above, n. 46), p. 400. See also Richard 
Béringuier, “Die Calvin-Medaille der französischen Colonie in Berlin 1910,’ Alt-Berlin. 
Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir die Geschichte Berlins 27 (1910), p. 98. 

"7 Augustus Lang, Das häusliche Leben Johann Calvins (München, 1893); August Lang, 
Die Bekehrung Johannes Calvins [Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und Kirche 2] 
(Leipzig, 1897); August Lang, Johannes Calvin: Ein Lebensbild zu seinem 400. Geburtstag am 
10. Juli 1909 [Schriften des Vereins für Reformationsgeschichte 99] (Leipzig, 1909). 

% His works about Calvin were known in the USA. In 1914 and again in 1921, 
he followed invitations to deliver lectures in America. Jürgen Reuter, ‘August Lang. 
Moderator des Reformierten Bundes 1919 bis 1934,’ in Harm Klueting and Jan Rohls, 
eds., Reformierte Retrospektiven. Vorträge der zweiten Emder Tagung zur Geschichte des reformierten 
Protestantismus [Emder Beiträge zum reformierten Protestantismus 4] (Wuppertal, 2001), 
pp. 267—277. 
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heroes of the Reformation”. As Lang explained in one of his letters, all 
Protestants should participate in honouring the Genevan Reformer out 
of a sense of gratitude. The Calvin celebrations of 1909, he insisted, 
should match the celebrations held in 1883 to commemorate Luther. 
Accordingly, the model to be imitated was not the modest Zwingli 
celebration of 1884.” In the much-debated question as to whether the 
Genevan memorial project should be supported financially, or whether 
a separate fund for the promotion of Calvinism in Germany should be 
set up, Lang, who opted for the latter project, got his way. Nevertheless, 
he was the only German on whom the University of Geneva conferred 
an honorary degree when the foundation stone of the Reformation 
monument was laid.*® Through the Calvin fund of 1909, Lang pro- 
moted the “Calvinisation” of Reformed theology in Germany, not least 
through the summer courses he held to introduce students of theology 
to Reformed theology, tradition, and practice. He also supported the 
Reformed student unions in Halle and Erlangen. 


CALVIN’s IMAGE IN THE PERIOD OF GERMAN DICTATORSHIP 


In the 1930s, interest in the debate about the influence Calvinism had 
on European and international civilization declined rapidly. But while 
theology and debates about religion were marginalized in an increas- 
ingly secular society, Calvin rose to the status of a church father for 
a whole generation of young German theologians. When Karl Barth 
lectured in the Genevan Madeleine church in 1936 on the occasion 
of the 400th anniversary of the Reformation of Geneva, he declared 
his lack of interest in examinations of the influence of Calvinism on 
society, a discussion begun by Weber and Troeltsch. Nor did he wish 
to participate in the perverted debates inspired by German chauvinism 
and indicated by book titles such as Calvins deutsche Sendung (Calvin’s 
Mission to Germany) and Calvin und wir Deutschen (Calvin and us, the 


"7 Ulrichs, ‘Calvin-Jubilaum 1909” (see above, n. 77), p. 239. Jubilaumsaufruf, Evan- 
gelisches Zentralarchiv Berlin 7/2839, pp. 4-5. 

TT Letter from Lang to Calaminus, 16.9.1908, see Ulrichs, ‘Calvin-Jubilaum 1909” (see 
above, n. 77), pp. 244—245. The fact that Lang preferred the fund to the memorial was 
to cause international friction. Eventually, more than 30,000 Mark were collected for 
the fund, while only a sixth of this amount was collected for the Genevan memorial. 
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Germans).*° Karl Barth countered such attempts to give Calvin a home 
in German culture by insisting on the incompatibility of Calvin and 
the German perspective. 

Heinrich Forsthoff (1871-1945), who belonged to the German- 
national faction of the Rhineland church, vehemently rejected Karl 
Barth’s view of the church since, according to Forsthoff, it was important 
to merge the church and the new totalitarian state. In his contribution 
to the book series Kirche in Bewegung und Entscheidung (The Church in 
Movement and Decisions), he explained his ideas about the re-organisa- 
tion of the German Protestant church with reference to “Luther” and 
“Calvin”, the two names standing for alternative ecclesiastical options.'°° 
For him, the gap that separates Calvinism from Lutheranism cannot 
be transcended: “Thus one can say: the fact that German identity and 
German culture stopped the advance of Calvinism clearly demonstrates 
the incompatibility of the German Reformation and the Reformation 
originating in Geneva.”'”! In the “World of German Spirit” Calvinism 
automatically becomes a “stranger’.'™ Forsthoff, reproached Calvin for 
his “lack of roots”, his internationalism and “intellectualism”. “Yes, 
Calvinism is not German, neither in origin nor in essence.”'” 

When the Huguenot communities extended their traditional civic 
loyalty to the national-socialist state, they refrained from pointing out 
their foreign identity, and never felt as strangers or mere guests.'* In 
1935, the Berlin community celebrated the 250th anniversary of the 
Edict of Potsdam. A Calvin memorial, created by sculptor George 
Morin and placed on the outer wall of the Friedrichstadt church, was 
unveiled, and the new Museum of the Huguenots was opened to the 
public. In the context of the celebration, they signalled their political 
loyalty to the new regime. 


9 Wilhelm Boudriot, ‘Calvins deutsche Sendung, in Reformierte Kirchenzeitung 85 
(1935), 193-194, 201-203; W. Nordmann, ‘Calvin und wir Deutschen,’ in Der deutsche 
Hugenott (1941). 

10 Heinrich Forsthoff, Calvin oder Luther. Ein Wort zur Neugestaltung der Deutsch-evangelischen 
Kirche [Kirche in Bewegung und Entscheidung 25] (Bonn, 1936). About this author, 
see Klaus Scholder, Das Jahr der Erniichterung 1934. Barmen und Rom [Die Kirchen und 
das Dritte Reich 2] (Berlin, 1985), pp. 26-27. 

101 Forsthoff, Calvin oder Luther (see above, n. 100), p. 7. 

102 Thid., p. 9. 

103 Ibid., p. 9. 

II Fuhrich-Grubert, ‘Patriotismus’ (see above, n. 54). 
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Fig. 13. Karl Ahrendts speeches at the inauguration of the Calvin relief in 

the French Cathedral. Source: Karl Ahrendts, Die Feier der 250. Wiederkehr der 

Aufnahme der Hugenotten durch den Gropen Kurfürsten in Brandenburg-PreuBen (Edikt 

von Potsdam vom 29. Oktober 1685) und die Französische Kirche in Berlin 
(Berlin, 1935). 


It is hardly possible to express this loyalty with more conviction and 
enthusiasm than did Karl Ahrendts (1881—1949) in his speech given at 
the dedication of the Calvin relief: Several times, he mentioned Adolf 
Hitler. “It [the Calvin memorial] is meant to draw our German fellow 
citizens’ attention to the Huguenots, and tell them about their special 
position, a position based upon that eternal law according to which 
freedom and life can only be acquired through fighting, the fulfilment 
of duty, and sacrifice, as our Führer and Chancellor has stated.” 1% 
(fig. 13) 

Alfred Rosenberg (1893-1946), a leading ideologist of the National 
Socialists, had already re-interpreted the religious wars and the expulsion 


105 Karl Ahrendts, Die Feier der 250. Wiederkehr der Aufnahme der Hugenotten durch den 
Gropen Kurfürsten in Brandenburg-Preupen (Edikt von Potsdam vom 29. Oktober 1685) und die 
Französische Kirche in Berlin (Berlin, 1935). The intended claim to the Huguenot heritage 
by the National Socialist leaders became very obvious at the celebration held in 
Erlangen in 1936. 
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of the Huguenots in the light of the Nazi theory about human races. 
He referred to the Huguenots as “embodying the German wll". ip This 
expression, popularized in Rosenberg’s bestselling Mythos des zwanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts (The Myth of the Twentieth Century), echoes Bismarck’s 
remark that the Huguenot immigrants were the “best Germans”. ‘Thus 
Kalvin (Rosenberg’s Germanic spelling of the name Calvin) was given 
a place in Germanic racial ideology.'”’ 

How about the memory of Calvin in eastern Germany, in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic (GDR), the communist state founded after 
World War II? While the GDR authorities cultivated what they called 
the acquisition of historical legacy, they found no place for Calvin, for 
the simple reason that he did not leave any visible traces on the terri- 
tory of eastern Germany. "8 However, attempts were made to establish 
a connection between Calvin and Thomas Mintzer, one of the radical 
Reformers whom communists celebrated as a hero. Linked to Mintzer, 
the French Reformer seemed more acceptable to the communist 
authorities, at least in the opinion of ecclesiastical circles. The Ger- 
man Peasants’ War, dubbed an early proletarian revolution, played an 
important role in historical materialism, and so did Mintzer as a lead- 
ing figure of the peasant revolt. In his history of the French Reformed 
community of Berlin, Karl Manoury (1884-1964) mentions three 
personalities that inspired the French Reformation:'” Jacques Lefèvre 
who taught at the abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, Martin Luther and 
Thomas Mintzer: “The third inspiration [like the second] also came 
from Germany, though it was kept secret and not talked about. I am 
referring to Thomas Mintzer and his social revolutionary movement 
known for its iconoclasm and its involvement with the Peasants’ War. 
I claim that his influence was stronger than that of Luther "II! Calvin 


106 Alfred Rosenberg, Der Mythos des 20. Jahrhunderts. Eine Wertung der seelisch-geistigen 
Gestaltenkämpfe unserer eit, 41st ed. (Munich, 1934), p. VIII. 

107 After all, Calvin founded his first reformed community in “German” Strasbourg. 

108 When the 300th anniversary of the Edict of Potsdam was commemorated in 
1985, the government of the GDR planned to organize a Huguenot exhibition in 
Paris—without any significant reference to the French Reformer. 

IR Fuhrich-Grubert, Hugenotten unterm Hakenkreuz (see above, n. 54), pp. 558-560. 

10 Karl Manoury/Albrecht Prüfer, Der Weg der Französischen Kirche zu Berlin. Eine 
Ubersicht (Berlin, 1967), pp. 3-4. Manoury has a sense for political changes. At the 
beginning of the Third Reich, he was still a sympathiser of the German Protestants 
during the time of the GDR-administration, he looked for historic proof that was 
in accordance with the convictions of the new government. A similar trajectory was 
followed by Oskar Thulin (1898-1971), who was for many years the director of the 
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by contrast played only a minor role, as he was, in Manoury’s opinion, 
entirely dependent upon Luther’s ideas. The difference between passive 
Lutheranism and active Calvinism (as suggested by Weber and ‘Troeltsch) 
was invoked by the American essayist Norman Birnbaum who, at the 
time of the political breakdown of the communist system (the Wende), 
described GDR socialism as “Calvinism of the underprivileged”. For 
him, the communist political system represented an entangled cluster 
of over-politicization and over-moralisation, while the Lutheran church 
cultivated the tradition of German interiority (nnerlichkeit) in areas that 
were of no political interest to the regime." 


THe REMEMBRANCE OF CALVIN AT THE TIME OF THE WENDE 


In the days of Fontane, the Protestant confessional identities were still 
strong and firm, so that even an image of Calvin placed at a Lutheran 
pulpit could cause irritation. Today, it is almost impossible to keep 
track of all the factions that exist within Protestantism; in former east 
Germany, however, four decades of Socialism prompted an unprec- 
edented levelling of religious confessionalism. If the church is to regain 
at least some of its former strength, the introduction of new themes 
and images in ecclesiastical art is called for. An example is the large- 
scale painting titled “Verséhnte Einheit” (Reconciled Unity), designed 
by Gabriele Mucchi (1899-2002) and executed by one of his students. 
The painting, placed on the interior south wall of the town church of 
Alt-Staaken in Berlin’s district of Spandau, portrays twelve persons.'! 
These figures—important personalities in the renewal of ecclesiastical 
and cultural life of the sixteenth century—stand below the crucified 
Jesus. Among the reformers, neither Thomas More who was very loyal 
to the Pope, nor the strict Swiss reformer Huldrych Zwingli is missing. 
Calvin and Ignatius of Loyola, standing next to each other, form a con- 
trasting pair: Calvin points at the crucified Christ and seems to debate 


Lutherhalle. See Stefan Laube, Das Lutherhaus Wittenberg—Eine Museumsgeschichte [Stiftung 
Luthergedenkstatten in Sachsen-Anhalt 3] (Leipzig, 2003), pp. 289-343. 

11! Citation according to Wolf Lepenies, Kultur und Politik. Deutsche Geschichten (Miin- 
chen, 2006), p. 403. 

112 Norbert Rauer, *’Vers6hnte Einheit”. Gabriele Muccis Wandbild fiir die Kirche 
von Alt-Staaken bei Berlin,’ in Melanie Ehler and Matthias Müller, eds., Wirklich . . . wahr. 
Gabriele Mucchi und die Malene des Realismus (Berlin, 2006), pp. 128-135. 
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Fig. 14. Painting “VersGhnte Einheit” (Reconciled Unity), designed by Gabriele 
Mucchi (2002). Source: Stefan Laube. 


113 


with Ignatius.” (fig. 14) The pairing of Calvin and Ignatius is not as 
strange as one might assume. Especially in Germany, the country of 
confessional diversity and conflict, many a pastor or theologian in the 
first decades of the 20th century was open minded enough to appreci- 
ate such a comparative perspective.''* Known for their determination 
and self-discipline, both Calvin and Ignatius, strove for the renewal of 
ecclesiastical and civil life, each acting in his own way. Although one 
can understand the ecumenical perspective, their visual juxtaposition 
in Staaken nevertheless seems unprecedented. 


13 The minister Norbert Rauer saw to it that Calvin was placed right next to 
Ignatius of Loyola. Originally, Hus was part of this group as well, but Rauer had him 
exchanged for Copernicus. 

II" Hans Preuß, Luther, Calvin, Loyola. Mit einem Bildnis Luthers [Lebensideale der 
Menschheit 4] (Leipzig/Erlangen, 1922); Eduard Simons, Ein Vermächtnis Calvins an 
die deutsch-evangelischen Kirchen. Vortrag bei der Hauptversammlung der deutschen Lutherstifiung in 
Langenberg/Rheinland am 6. Juli 1909, auf Wunsch zum Besten der Lutherstifung in Druck gegeben 
(Tübingen, 1909), p. 25; Von Schubert, Calvin (see above, n. 1), p. 27. 
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Important spiritual leaders from Poland, Switzerland, France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Spain and the Netherlands gather underneath the 
cross, the symbol of reconciliation. The church is located directly next to 
the former zone of death, the area adjacent to the border wall between 
West Berlin and the GDR, where soldiers would shoot at people trying 
to cross the border. After ten years of campaigning, this work of art 
was realized due to the cooperative effort of the Italian artist, who is a 
committed communist, and pastor Norbert Rauer. It is meant to help 
overcome the division of east and west in Germany, a division that still 
figures prominently in political and everyday rhetoric and continues to 
shape the popular mentality. 


CONCLUSION 


The textually-based theological teachings of the Genevan Reformer are 
summed up in the dictum “La foi est une vision des choses qui ne se 
voient pas” (faith is a vision of things not seen), which became a standard 
item of tradition;'! by contrast, the present study focuses upon Calvin 
as he was presented in visual media by those who wished to emphasize 
his place within European religious history. The nineteenth century, a 
period marked by historicism and national collective remembrance, did 
not ignore Calvin at all. National memorial projects led to the erec- 
tion of the Luther monument in Worms, the restoration of the castle 
church of Wittenberg, and the lavish decoration of the Berlin cathedral. 
Yet, within these visual creations, Calvin was given a secondary place, 
figuring as he does as just one among other Reformers, both predeces- 
sors and contemporaries. Two concepts were continually clashing with 
each other: a German national one and a universal one. On the one 
hand, a striving for confessional unity sought to bring together Luther 
and his rivals Zwingli and Calvin. On the other, Lutheran German 
nationalists placed such an emphasis on the person of Luther that all 
other Reformers were relegated to being merely decorative figures. To 
the inauguration of the Luther memorial of Worms and the celebra- 
tion of Luther’s 400th birthday in 1883, reformed circles reacted by 
reviving the memory of the Genevan Reformer. The cult during the 
Wilhelminian era accorded to historically significant personalities invited 


15 Jean Calvin, Traité des reliques (1543). Cf. Augustine, De fide rerum invisibilium 
(Concerning Faith of ‘Things not Seen). 
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Germans of the Reformed faith to more and more distinctly define 
themselves with reference to Calvin. The Calvin anniversary of 1909 
provided an opportunity to give Calvin a place in the gallery of the 
confessional heroes. 

Several factors combined to limit the relevance that was accorded 
to Calvin in modern times: the unprecedented cult of Luther; the 
strong admiration people had for the German and German-speaking 
Reformers Zwingli and Melanchthon; German nationalism based upon 
a metaphysical perception of the state; and the Huguenots’ intensive 
cultivation of their own, separate tradition. The almost suffocating domi- 
nance of Luther and the ever-present Melanchthon tradition conspired 
to prevent the individual commemoration of Calvin for a long time; in 
fact, it did not appear before the end of the nineteenth century. The 
dominance of the Luther-focused tradition of commemoration became 
obvious when timid efforts were made to remember Calvin in 1835 
on the 300th anniversary of the introduction of the Reformation in 
Geneva, and in 1864, when the 300th anniversary of Calvin’s death 
was celebrated. In Germany, nearly every public speaker was convinced 
that Luther was the true initiator of the Reformation and that Calvin 
was merely a late-comer. Accordingly, they portrayed Calvin as someone 
who was strongly influenced by Luther: “The father of the Reformed 
church was a Lutheran by upbringing, remained one throughout his 
life, and saw himself as an heir to Luther.”!!° 

German intellectuals are ambivalent about Calvin’s contribution to 
their culture. Values associated with Calvin and Calvinism, such as an 
international outlook, intellectuality, democracy, republicanism, individu- 
alism etc., stand opposed to German mainstream ideas and categories 
that have gained influence since the nineteenth century: national pride 
and the notion of society as an exclusive social body based on organic 
principles.'!’ In their celebrated Dialektik der Aufklärung (Dialectic of the 
Enlightenment, 1947), social philosophers like Theodor W. Adorno 
(1903-1969) and Max Horkheimer (1895-1973) refer to the Enlight- 
enment that dominates Western culture and Calvinism in one breath, 


"6 Von Schubert, Calvin (see above, n. 1), p. 9. 

"7 Klaus von See, Die Ideen von 1789 und die Ideen von 1914. Völkisches Denken in 
Deutschland zwischen Französischer Revolution und Erstem Weltkrieg (Frankfurt, 1975); Fritz K. 
Ringer, The Decline of the German Mandarins. The German Academic Community, 1890-1933 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1969); see also Hedda Gramley, Propheten des deutschen Nationalismus. 
Theologen, Historiker und Nationalékonomen (1848-1888) (Frankfurt, 2001). 
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Fig. 15. Calvin behind commerce: the Calvin relief on the church wall at the 
Gendarmenmarkt, Berlin. Source: Stefan Laube. 
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for the two somehow belong together.''® They sketch an intellectual 
development in Germany that is unique in European history: the steady 
decline of Enlightenment-related intellectualism and internationalism 
between 1789 and 1914. Calvin in this context represents values that 
are increasingly misunderstood or devalued, while pre-Enlightenment 
values of tribalism gain the upper hand. 

In German lands Calvin will continue to stay in Luther’s shadow, 
and this situation is unlikely to not be changed by the two million 
people professing the Reformed faith who live in 600 congregations in 
present-day in Germany. Germans who belong to Reformed congrega- 
tions are used to staying invisible, as do their historical monuments. An 
example is the portrait relief of Calvin placed on one of the outer walls 
of the French Cathedral, the Hugenot church at the Gendarmenmarkt 
of Berlin: being covered up by the furniture of a restaurant so that 
passers-by can hardly see it, it may serve as a symbol of the margin- 
alization of Calvin and the Reformed Christians (fig. 15). Things may 
change, however. In a recent policy document, the Evangelische Kirche 
in Deutschland (EKD, Protestant Church in Germany) proposes the 
celebration of a memorial decade; beginning in 2007, it is to culminate 
in 2017 with the commemoration of the 500th anniversary of Luther’s 
posting of the Ninety-Five Theses. Within this series of anniversaries, 
the year 2009 is to be dedicated to Calvin. The plan is not to celebrate 
Calvin’s anniversary as a festive day for the Reformed, but to see it as 
an occasion for all Protestant churches to commemorate Calvin as one 
of their founding fathers. Just as in 1909, a change of perception could 
be produced in 2009 for the Reformed as well: they could be brought to 
realize that Reformed Protestants for defining their identity must invoke 
Calvin rather than Schleiermacher or some vague “German Reformed” 
tradition, however that might be understood. Finally, we may refer to 
a huge exhibition, planned by the Deutsches Historisches Museum in 
Berlin, for the anniversary year of 2009; its envisioned theme is the 
lasting impact that Calvin and Calvinism made on European culture. 


Translated from German by Astrid Schmuhl 


18 “The mythology that the western Enlightenment (and also Calvinism) sought to 
overthrow, was the Catholic doctrine of ordo and the pagan popular religion that kept 
growing underneath its mantle”, ‘Theodor W. Adorno and Max Horkheimer, ‘Exkurs 
II: Juliette oder Aufklärung und Moral,’ in Dialektik der Aufklärung. Philosophische Fragmente 
(1944) [Adorno, Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 3], pp. 100-141, there p. 110. 


CHAPTER SIX 


SERVETUS VS. CALVIN: 
A BATTLE OF MONUMENTS DURING THE 
SECULARIZATION OF THE FRENCH THIRD REPUBLIC 


Valentine Zuber 


The often-liberal historiography of the nineteenth century delighted 
itself in presenting the history of the Huguenots as that of a courageous 
minority, an eternal victim of the persecutions of the absolutist State. 
According to this historiography, this minority adhered unanimously 
and immediately to the French Revolution and to the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man in 1789, and contributed widely towards its suc- 
cess.' This reading of Protestant history became a veritable myth in 
the beginning of the twentieth century. After the rather successful inte- 
gration of Protestants in French society in the preceding century and 
because of the Republican involvement of this minority at the end of 
the nineteenth century,’ the religious anti-Protestantism that had run 
its course until then, in most Catholic milieus, changed its approach.’ 
It transformed itself into a more political anti-Protestantism expressed 
in the nationalist milieus that were opposed to the radical and socialist 
powers in place at the time.* This anti-Protestantism that was in some 
ways similar to the anti-Semitism of that period? was reinforced during 
the Dreyfus affair, as a number of eminent Protestants openly declared 
their support for a retrial.° 


' Edgar Quinet, Le Christianisme et la Révolution frangaise (Paris, 1845). Jules Michelet, 
Histoire de la Révolution (Paris, 1853). 

2 André Encrevé, Les protestants en France de 1800 à nos jours, histoire d’une réintégration 
(Paris, 1985). 

3 Michelle Sacquin, Entre Bossuet et Maurras. L’antiprotestantisme en France de 1814 à 
1870 (Geneva, 1998). 

t Jean Baubérot, Valentine Zuber, Une haine oubliée. L’antiprotestantisme avant le ‘pacte 
laïque’ (1870-1905) (Paris, 2000). 

5 Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Les doctrines de la haine, Vantisémitisme, Vantiprotestantisme, 
Vanticléricalisme (Paris, 1902). 

" Agnès Rault, Les protestants et Vaffaire Dreyfus, 1894-1906, DEA thesis in history 
under the direction of Michel Meslin and Jean Baubérot, Université de Paris-Sorbonne, 
1990-1991, typed manuscript. 
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One of the arguments that was used most often in the anti-Protestant 
dispute at the turn of the twentieth century was the Michael Servetus 
affair. This argument was long-running and placed Protestants in a dif- 
ficult position. In fact, they were not unanimous on this matter, which 
to the majority seemed to be an unfortunate stain in their otherwise 
exemplary history. 

Victims of the crossfire attacks by the anti-clerical Free Thinkers 
and the nationalist and Catholic anti-Protestants, French Protestants 
felt obliged to justify themselves and to clear their ancestor by paying 
more careful attention to all facets of this controversial story. Facing 
Catholics that rejoiced in being able to retort to the Protestants that 
they were not the only ones to have been the persecutors, and facing 
Free Thinkers, who asserted that all religions without exception were 
persecuting and, therefore, equally intolerant, the Protestants had to 
find a satisfactory response to these serious challenges. 

They attempted to use various strategies depending on their theo- 
logical sensibility. For liberal Protestants, who gladly associated Protes- 
tantism and modernity, it was necessary to firmly reject this past event 
and to condemn clearly and permanently this interference of religious 
authorities against the freedom to think. 

How can one explain this brutal confrontation of the Protestants with 
a poorly accepted part of their history at the turn of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries? The context was favourable overall to religious 
struggles. All the dedications of the Michael Servetus monuments took 
place at the same time, at the exact moment when the republican State 
had completed a work judged by many as very anti-clerical. 

These secularizing measures were the result of a political milieu 
inside of which one rediscovered a great number of men of Protestant 
origin, or considered as such, some of whom were particularly active 
(Ferdinand Buisson, Julius Steeg, Félix Pécaut, Eugène Réveillaud,’ Louis 
Méjan to name only a few).® Some were already not true Protestants, 
in the sense that they often evolved from an ultra-liberal Protestantism 
to a spiritualism that sometimes led to a real atheism, due to a current 


’ Eugène Réveillaud, La Séparation de l’Eglise et de PEtat, précis historique, discours et 
documents (Paris, 1907). Pierre Petit, “Républicain et protestant: Eugène Réveillaud 
(1851-1931)”, Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie religieuse 3 (1984). 

8 Jean Baubérot, ‘Problèmes du protestantisme français face a la Séparation des 
Eglises et de Etat,’ Etudes Théologiques et Religieuses 3 (1972), 271-312. 
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allegiance to Free-Masonry or even to Free Thinking.’ Some were often 
almost as anti-clerical as the Republican Free-Thinkers with whom they 
governed, but there were exceptions (figures such as Ferdinand Buisson 
were often alarmed by the radicalization of anti-clericalism in French 
society). The generalization of the anti-clerical struggle was met, as 
we know, by strong opposition in the country and perpetuated, even 
stressed, the radical break since the Revolution between two conflicting 
sensibilities on the questions of religion and secularism (laïcité). This 
worsened what certain historians or sociologists called the conflict of 
the “two Frances”.'° 

The anti-clerical policy of the radical socialist governments was 
justified by its masters with the help of a certain reading of history 
(the accent being put evidently on the extortions and on the unbear- 
able political interferences of the Catholic Church throughout history). 
The responses of social actors, whose interests were poorly served by 
this policy, were naturally able to find in history their defense against 
what they considered to be an illegitimate dispossession and aggres- 
sion. This partly explains the anti-Protestantism of a certain fraction 
of French Catholics. 

For the Protestants, the problem was how to save the reputation of 
their great man John Calvin, without nevertheless endorsing the essential 
role that he played in this sad and bloody matter that they could only 
deplore in their conscience as modern men of the twentieth century. 
The Protestants, who were as a whole rather favourable towards the 
Republic å la française and remained attached to the defence of individual 
liberties, defended Calvin as much as they could. At the same time they 
blamed the Catholics and the harmful influence of their millenarian 
tradition on the treatment of heresy according to the morals of the 
sixteenth century. In fact, they were almost unanimous in rendering 
the Catholic tradition responsible for having permanently shaped the 
education of the first reformers when considering this historic faux pas 
of John Calvin. Following this interpretation, the Genevan reformer, 


° Jacqueline Lalouette, La Libre Pensée en France, 1848-1940 (Paris, 1997). 

10 This concept has been elaborated by a Genevan journalist at the beginning of 
the twentieth century: Paul Seippel, Les deux France (Geneva, 1905). This concept was 
taken up by Emile Poulat. It describes the conflict between two visions of the Nation, 
which merge into the political debates over the past two centuries: one monarchic and 
Catholic, the other revolutionary and the mother of human rights, see Emile Poulat, 
Liberté Laicité. La guerre des deux France et le principe de modernité (Paris, 1988). 
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in spite of all his genius, did not unfortunately know how to remove 
himself completely from the clerical culture that had surrounded him 
since childhood. This is why he reacted as a former Catholic when he 
condemned one of his opponents to burning at the stake. Confronted by 
the Free Thinkers and criticizing the act of their ancestor and founder, 
the Protestants wanted to highlight in contrast the picture of a modern 
and tolerant religion adapted to the secular Republic and to the ideals 
of progress in this early twentieth century.!! 


Four MonuMENTs FOR OnE Man (1903-1911) 


The first monument (1902-1903) to have been inaugurated is the “expia- 
tory” monument in Champel, a suburb of Geneva, on 1 November 
1903, not far from the exact place of execution of Michael Servetus. 
It is a granite plaque three meters high that resembles a menhir. A 
bronze inscription on the plaque adorns each side. On the one side 
we can read: 


Fils 

respectueux et reconnaissants 
de Calvin, 

notre grand Réformateur, 
mais condamnant une erreur 
qui fut celle de son siécle, 

et fermement attachés 

a la liberté de conscience 
selon les vrais principes 

de la Réformation et de ’Evangile, 
nous avons élevé 

ce monument expiatoire 


le XXVI octobre MCM’? 
On the other side we find this somewhat laconic epitaph: 


Le XXVII octobre MDLIII, 
mourut sur le bûcher 


1! See the classical arguments on this idea in the work of the well-known Sorbonne 
professor Alphonse Aulard: Alphonse Aulard, Polémique et histoire (Paris, 1904). 

® “Respectful and grateful sons of Calvin, our great reformer, but condemning an 
error of his century, and closely attached to the liberty of conscience according to 
the true principles of the Reformation and the Gospel, we have raised this expiatory 
monument on XXVII October MCMIII”. 
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A Champel 
Michel Servet de Villeneuve d’Aragon, 
né le XXTX septembre MDXI. 


The second monument dedicated to Michael Servetus is that of Anne- 
masse (1902-1908) inaugurated on 25 October 1908. It is a figurative 
sculpture in bronze four meters high (statue and base) representing 
the Spaniard in a seated position, in rags, twisting his hands in pain. 
This is the work of a Genevan sculptor, Clotilde Roch, better-known 
for her medallions than for her monumental pieces. On each side of 
the base there is a rectangle with two inscriptions. On the front of the 
monument we can read: 


A Michel Servet 

apôtre de la libre croyance 

et 

martyr de la libre pensée. 

Né a Villeneuve d’Aragon le 29 septembre 1511. 
Sur la dénonciation de Calvin 

brûlé en effigie à Vienne par l'Inquisition catholique 
le 17 juin 1553 

Et brûlé vif à Genève, 

le 27 octobre 1553" 


On one of the sides, the monument provides the excerpts from a let- 
ter by Servetus and a letter by Voltaire condemning the trial of the 
Spanish heretic: 


Enfermé dans une prison humide, malade, privé de tous secours, Servet 
écrivit a ses juges: “Je vous supplie que vous plaise abréger ces grandes 
dilations. Vous voyez que Calvin pour son plaisir me veut ici faire pourrir 
dans la prison. Les poux me mangent tout vif; mes chausses sont déchirées 
et wai de quoi changer ni pourpoint, ni chemise, qu’une méchante.... 

Larrestation de Servet a Genève, où il n’avait ni publié ni dogmatisé, 
et ou, par conséquent, il n’était pas justiciable, doit étre regardée comme 
une barbarie et une insulte au droit des nations. Voltaire’ 


' “On XXVII October MDLUI, died at the stake in Champel Michael Servetus 
of Villeneuve in Aragon, born on XXIX September MDXI.” 

14 “To Michael Servetus, apostle of free faith and martyr of free thinking. Born in 
Villeneuve in Aragon on September 29th 1511. Upon the denunciation of Calvin, 
burnt in effigy in Vienne by the Catholic Inquisition on June 17th 1553 and burnt 
alive in Geneva on October 27th 1553. 

15 “Locked up inside a humid prison, sick and deprived of any help, Servetus wrote 
to his judges: ‘I beg of you to please reduce these great sufferings. You see that Calvin 
wants me for his own pleasure to perish in prison. The fleas are eating me alive; my 
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Fig. 17. The Servetus Monument in Geneva Fig. 18. The Servetus Monument in 
(front side). Source: Valentine Zuber. Geneva (back side). Source: Valentine 
Zuber. 
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On the other side we can find two more contemporary assessments of 
Michael Servetus: 


Michel Servet, helléniste, géographe, médecin, physiologiste, a bien mérité 
de ’humanité par ses découvertes scientifiques, son dévouement aux 
malades et aux pauvres, ’indomptable indépendance de son intelligence 
et de sa conscience. 

“Au moment supréme, comme dans tout son procés, jamais un mot 
de rétractation ne sortit de la bouche de Servet, ses convictions étaient 
invincibles et il avait fait à la cause de la vérité le sacrifice de sa vie”. 
Jules Barni.'° 


On the back we can finally read a brief account on the origin of this 
monument: 


Un emplacement 

ayant été refusé 

par le Conseil administratif de la ville de Genève 
a la statue de Michel Servet 

offerte par souscription nationale, 

le Comité en a fait remise 

a la Municipalité d’Annemasse 

Elle a été inaugurée 

le 25 octobre 1908 

M. Cursat étant maire d’Annemasse 
et MM. Pellet et Laurencin adjoints." 


The third monument to Michael Servetus, inaugurated on 5 July 1908 
is in Paris (1900-1908). The marble sculpture shows Michael Servetus 
at an advanced age, chained to a heavy pillar with his book Chnstianismi 
Restitutio. His feet are solidly resting on a pile of logs. This piece by the 
sculptor Jean Bafher is striking in its vigorous composition and position 


shoes are torn and I have nothing to wear, no other shirt, other than a miserable one...’. 
‘The arrest of Servetus in Geneva, where he had neither published, nor preached, 
which was consequently unjustifiable, must be seen as barbarism and an insult to the 
rights of nations. Voltaire”. 

16 “Michael Servetus, Hellenist and geographer, doctor and physiologist, deserved 
compassion thanks to his scientific discoveries, his dedication to the sick and to the 
poor, the indomitable independence of his intelligence and of his conscience”. “At the 
supreme moment, as in all of his trial, Servetus never retracted his views, his convic- 
tions were unshakeable and for the cause of truth he sacrificed his life”. 

17 A site having been refused by the Administrative Council of the City of Geneva, 
for the statue of Michael Servetus paid for by a national fund-drive, the Committee 
turned to the Municipality of Annemasse. It was inaugurated on October 25th 1908 
M. Cursat being the mayor of Annemasse and MM. Pellet and Laurencin the assistant 
mayors. 
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of the head, full of courage and dignity. The imposing aspect of the 
statue 1s reinforced by the height and massive size of the supporting 
base. Around the base, bronze urns supported by eternal flames are 
attached by a large chain. On the front side of the base we can read 
this somewhat elliptical inscription. 


A Michel Servet, brûlé vif... MDLIII. A la garde du Peuple’? 


Finally, the fourth monument to Michael Servetus inaugurated on 15 
October 1911 was the one in Vienne in the Dauphiné region (1905— 
1911). The piece is a monumental stone sculpture due to the chisel of 
an artist from Vienne, Joseph Bernard. Servetus stands at the top of a 
rectangular column, his head bent down towards the men. Below him, 
turned towards the other side, appears an allegory of Remorse. On the 
base there is a massive figure of draped Reason, while seated on her 
arm are the figures of a young man and a young girl. 

On the bottom of the base, we can find simply written in large 
capital letters in bronze the name of Michael Servetus and his dates 
(1511-1553). This imposing monument of a certain artistic value rises 
above the public garden of Vienne, situated in the southern part of 
the city, not far from the Rhone river, towards which Servetus turns 
his back. 

The conflicts over the issue of tolerance are better illustrated by 
the historiography of Michael Servetus, as several groups with totally 
opposed ideologies claimed him as an emblem, in contrast to the 
other “victims of intolerance”, such as Etienne Dolet or the knight de 
La Barre, who were traditionally championed by Free Thinkers. This 
ideological claim was common under the Third Republic, as Maurice 
Agulhon noted,” through the erection of a typical monument to the 
glory of this admired and supported figure. This fashion generalized a 
humanist practice, apparent during the French Revolution, that tried 
to replace the Old Regime’s usual representations of men who were 
vectors of religious (the saints) or political (the kings) sacrality with 
representations of ordinary men who had become heroes. And this 


'8 “To Michael Servetus, burnt alive... MDLII”. On the bottom of the base we 
also find: “For safe-keeping by the People”. 

19 Maurice Agulhon, ‘La statuomanie et Phistoire, Ethnologie française 8 (1978), 145— 
172, re-published in Maurice Agulhon, Histoire vagabonde (Paris, 1987) 1: 137-185. 
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du 


Fig. 19. The Servetus Monument in Paris. Source: Valentine Zuber. 


Fig. 20. The Servetus Monument in Fig. 21. The Servetus Monument in 
Vienna. Source: Valentine Zuber. Vienna, detail. Source: Valentine Zuber. 
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is what happened to Michael Servetus, who was honoured four times 
with monuments in less than a decade.” 


Every MICHAEL SERVETUS MONUMENT was BORN OUT OF THE 
WILL oF A TENACIOUS PERSONALITY 


Within Protestantism, the expiatory monument of Champel was the 
work of Emile Doumergue, professor of ecclesiastical history at the 
Faculty of Protestant theology of Montauban and author of a monu- 
mental biography of Calvin.”! For this specialist on the defence of the 
Protestants against the repeated attacks of their opponents, it was about 
defusing the problem that the Michael Servetus affair still represented for 
the reputation of John Calvin on the eve of the jubilee of the reformer 
of Geneva in 1909. The answer that he found to this problem was the 
inauguration of an original and unique type of “expiatory” monument 
that has since served as an argument legitimizing the Protestants despite 
its acknowledged insufficiencies. 

The Michael Servetus monument in Annemasse was the work of 
Auguste Dide, a former reformed and ultraliberal minister, who became 
an atheist and viscerally anti-Protestant. He held a deep resentment 
towards his former fellow believers and, in particular, towards the 
Calvinists of Geneva. Finding the expiatory monument insufficient, 
he decided to build a monument to pay homage to the victim of John 
Calvin, less equivocal than the one in Champel, which he thought 
made too many allowances for the errors of the executioner, without 
paying enough attention to the victim. 

The monument in Paris was connected with Henri Rochefort and 
with a whole nationalist right-wing movement, originating from Bou- 
langism and anti-Dreyfusism. It wanted to present itself as a republican 
and a nationalist retort to the contemporary anti-clerical statues of 
Etienne Dolet, and the knight de La Barre, that were works and places 
of commemoration supported by leftist Free ‘Thinkers. But this was also 
a marked an intentional act of political anti-Protestantism against a 
Republic in which a large number of men were Calvinist. 


2° Neil MacWilliam, ‘Monuments, Martyrdom, and the Politics of Religion in the 
French Third Republic,’ Art Bulletin 77 (1995), 186-206. 

2! Emile Doumergue, Jean Calvin, les hommes et les choses de son temps, 7 vols. (Lausanne, 
1899-1917, Neuilly, 1926-1927). 
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The monument of Vienne claimed to be more consensual even 
though it was sponsored by Free Thinkers, Freemasons and radical 
Socialists who would have wanted to welcome among them more 
liberal Protestants. It had the support of a radical socialist triumvirate 
in Vienne (the senator Camille Jouftray, the mayor Joseph Brenier and 
the journalist Albert Monot), but also the support of a more noticed 
and contested personality (for Protestants), the young radical mayor of 
Lyon, Edouard Herriot. This was an “official” monument of the radi- 
cal Republic that received government support. Inaugurated relatively 
late for financial and artistic reasons, this was the last French Servetus 
monument in the twentieth century. 

What is remarkable about this series of monuments is that all their 
creators, with no exception, claimed, through an inscription in the 
rock or in the bronze, to exalt a tolerance that they each proclaimed 
to uphold. But they did this while also denouncing the other political, 
ideological and religious tendencies that were, for them, the autho- 
rized representatives of intolerance. The goal was clear for the three 
anti-Protestant monuments (those of Paris, Annemasse and Vienne): 
while exalting Michael Servetus and stigmatizing John Calvin, one 
could denounce the hypocrisy of contemporary Protestants, while also 
rejecting its political bias in favour of a civil, democratic and moderate 
Republic. 

It seems interesting to study the arguments of each party in order 
to know which tolerance they spoke of, but also which intolerance they 
denounced. This debate was not theoretical but directly linked to the 
times of that era. In this dramatic context for French Catholics, the 
consequences of the Dreyfus affair and the series of anti-clerical mea- 
sures by the Republicans in power against the Congregations between 
1901 and 1904, the violence of conflicts between the supporters of the 
two Frances (clericals and anti-clericals) were its apogee.” It was about 
questioning the status of a value, such as tolerance, that was always 
proclaimed and claimed as being an eminently positive value of moder- 
nity, and about wondering why public figures in the beginning of the 
twentieth century had themselves set up limits to this tolerance without 
ever clearly expressing the reason for these limits. It was about trying 
to articulate a difficult dialectic between the two notions of tolerance 


"7 Patrick Cabanel, Entre religions et laïcité. La voie francaise: XIX-XXTI siècles (Toulouse, 
2007), pp. 135-152. 
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and conviction. For all these leaders, who were very involved politically 
and ideologically, it was difficult to be tolerant towards those who, in 
their eyes, were not. 

It was also about the dialectic relationship, maybe a more contem- 
porary one, between tolerance and intolerance. Does one really have to 
tolerate? Is tolerance an absolute value that must make us all tolerate, 
even the intolerable, or must it be necessarily put into perspective and 
demarcated? This reflection was only a seed in the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It was in fact, after the tragedies of the twentieth 
century that this crucial problem presented itself in an even more 
pronounced way. 


THE ELECTIVE AFFINITIES BETWEEN PROTESTANTISM AND ‘TOLERANCE 


For all the Calvinist and French-speaking Protestants that became 
involved (despite their differences), in the erection of the expiatory 
monument, this must have become the engraved sign in the rock that 
Protestantism was the religion of tolerance par excellence. For the 
Signal of Paris, the newspaper published at the end of the nineteenth 
century to serve and defend Protestant interests threatened by anti- 
Protestantism, the history of the expiatory monument constituted an 
edifying chapter in the history of tolerance and the development of 
conscience within Protestantism.” 

Its promoter, the orthodox Emile Doumergue, asserted that the 
monument of Geneva was erected in honor of an idea and not of 
a man. For him, the burning at the stake of Michael Servetus was 
only a pretext, the “proper name of an ordinary act”. ‘The minister 
of Plainpalais, the parish that received the monument on the day of 
the inauguration, assured his audience that the monument was not 
erected to glorify a man, nor to condemn another. This monument 
was an act of conscience, a manifestation in favour of freedom of 
conscience. Another speaker, Auguste Chantre, a rather liberal professor 
in the Academy of Geneva, urged Protestants to become witnesses of 
tolerance. For him, Protestants must have loved liberty for others more 
than for themselves, since the freedom of conscience allowed all other 


"7 "Le monument de Champel, Le Signal de Genève (January 2, 1904). 
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freedoms.** The motive of this declared manifestation seemed clear: 
Protestantism and tolerance were particularly compatible. 

For Protestants at the time, their religion was the only one that was 
truly tolerant, even if it was not always so in the beginnings of its his- 
tory. It was about showing their unfailing attachment to tolerance, while 
trying to explain the intolerance of some of their precursors without 
having to disavow them too much. The first explanation that came to 
their mind that was used by conservatives, such as Emile Doumergue, 
and liberals, such as Nathanael Weiss, the minister secretary of the 
Society for the History of French Protestantism, was that the sixteenth 
century was on the whole intolerant for all denominations. John Cal- 
vin, as a man of his century, did not know how to disengage himself 
completely from his Catholic and clerical education. And it was the 
theocratic principle, enunciated for a very long time by the Roman 
Catholic Church that was responsible for the general intolerance in 
the sixteenth century. 

According to this point of view, Protestantism had greatly evolved 
since the Reformation. It had not even ceased improving and progress- 
ing. This notion of progress was extremely important in the line of 
argument of the Protestants of the twentieth century (of all tendencies) 
while re-reading their history. The thinker Raoul Allier (a free Evangeli- 
cal) expressed the same idea although in a different manner: the actual 
collective conscience of the Reformation was, according to him, totally 
free from the theocratic principle that was generally expressed by the 
collective conscience at the time. Certain Protestants did not hesitate 
to say that the history of French Protestantism could be summarized 
simply as a “tragic adventure” and a “magnificent struggle” for the 
freedom of conscience between the two essential dates of history, 1520, 
the birth of the Reformation, and 1789, the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and the Citizen. The French Protestants were the victims of 
a long and painful intolerance during the course of their history and 
it was therefore normal and natural that they were the first ones to 
denounce it permanently.” 

Furthermore, they did not forget to underline that countries, which 
regularly welcomed men who were victims of their ideas, were often 


°t Monument expiatoire du supplice de Michel Servet, 1553-27 octobre 1903, compte rendu de 
la manifestation du ler novembre 1903, liste des souscripteurs (Geneva, 1903). 
2° Raoul Allier, ‘Un monument expiatoire,’ Le Siècle (August 2, 1903). 
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countries with a Protestant majority (and not only for persecuted 
Protestants). Protestantism was, therefore, a slow but sure path towards 
progress, but one that not all Protestants have brought about at the 
same rate (this was a liberal expressing himself here while thinking of 
the dogmatic resistance of the orthodox). Protestantism was always 
in a gestation period, faithful to its motto “Ecclesia reformata semper 
reformanda”. All Protestants were not equally tolerant, but those who 
were less so would inevitably become more tolerant sooner or later. 

Some liberal Protestants thought that they had reached the ultimate 
phase of modern tolerance. In fact they proclaimed themselves as the 
inventors of the most modern values, such as democracy, liberalism, the 
dominance of science, progress as a vital necessity, and Jaicité (secularity), 
the more modern form of tolerance.” And all this, they said that they 
owed it, despite his shortcomings, to the first one among them, John 
Calvin who, with the introduction of the freedom of examination in 
theology, was at the origin of all modern freedoms (although he was 
unaware of it at the time). Following Martin Luther, it was Calvin who, 
giving back to everyone access to the Word of God thanks to the read- 
ing of the Bible, gave back to the world spiritual freedom, the mother 
of moral and political freedoms. 

One can notice that this interpretation was congruent with the domi- 
nant mentality of the time that saw humanity as necessarily progressing 
throughout history. Many commentators, free radical thinkers but often 
philo-Protestants, contrasted the relationship between the two French 
Christian denominations and the Republic. Alphonse Aulard, in the 
Dépéche de Toulouse, asserted, during the inauguration of the monument 
of Champel, that Protestantism did not represent the same danger 
for the Republic as Catholicism.” Although Protestantism remained 
a religion, therefore a means for the submission of conscience, it did 
not cease to improve and adapt itself better to the global society, while 
Catholicism was always in a permanent conspiracy against secular soci- 
ety. Georges Clemenceau declared in the Aurore that the Protestants of 
the twentieth century were the heirs of three and a half centuries of 


2 Nathanaél Weiss, La Démocratie et le protestantisme, les origines et les étapes historiques des 
Droits de Vv Homme et des Peuples (Paris, 1924). 

"7 Alphonse Aulard, ‘Le monument Michel Servet,’ La Dépéche de Toulouse (October 
21, 1903), and ‘Les protestants et la République,’ La Dépéche de Toulouse (October 27, 
1903). 
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thinking that did not cease to progress and thought that Catholicism 
always remained stuck in the immobility of its tradition.” 

For the Protestants of the early twentieth century and the Free Think- 
ers who were relatively favourable towards them, intolerance was there- 
fore the result of the actions of others. Its most visible representatives 
were primarily the Catholics, who had a long tradition of intolerance 
behind them and who failed to recognize this legacy. In fact, a whole 
series of Protestant arguments insisted on their exemplary gesture of 
expiation that, according to them, Catholics would have done well to 
imitate. In fact, Protestants were almost proud, since the victims of 
Catholicism were innumerable, while Protestants only had a single 
victim to deplore in the person of Michael Servetus. 

For Protestants, Catholics were not the only ones to be intolerant. 
The more anti-clerical Free Thinkers, regardless of the political side 
they claimed to be on, were considered to be particularly intolerant. 
They had a large number of victims on their side, for example those 
that died during the Jacobin Terror (1793). Besides, according to 
Protestants, their methods and their brutal remarks on religions were 
the irrefutable marks of their current intolerance. In conclusion, for 
Emile Doumergue, the intolerance of one was equivalent to the intol- 
erance of the other: the Catholic Church and Free Thinking were the 
expressions of two tyrannies, the first one wanting to link souls to the 
altar, and the other wanting to pull them away at any price. 


EXPIATE THE DEATH oF MICHAEL SERVETUS TO ALLOW THE GLORY OF 
Joun Cavin 


The personality of Emile Doumergue, as the promoter of the “expia- 
tory” monument, is interesting to study in many respects. A con- 
vinced and militant Evangelical, he succeeded in a project aiming to 
rehabilitate a mishandled orthodox Protestantism by the intermediary 
of Calvin, within a general context of strong anti-Protestantism that 
was particularly marked by the high visibility of the ideals of liberal 
Protestantism. 


TT George Clemenceau, ‘Le brûleur et le brûlé, L’Aurore (August 30, 1903). 
"A Poccasion de la fête de la Réformation, une réparation, La Bonne Semence 
(November 1, 1903). 
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Emile Doumergue finally wanted to show both to the Protestants 
and to the French non-Protestants the importance of the work of John 
Calvin that still remained unknown. ‘Through his denominational activ- 
ism (his involvement in the “expiatory” monument was a very clear 
illustration of this activism) and his constant concern to defend French 
Protestantism, he insisted on the existence of a French Reformation 
independent of the German Reformation. He thus viewed Jacques 
Lefèvre d’Etaples, as an authentic French Protestant as early as 1512. 
This allowed him to minimize the influence of the works of Martin 
Luther (a German) on the French Reformation. This interpretation had 
been rejected by the majority of historians of the Reformation. But it 
was in line with the context marked by the anti-Protestantism of the 
end of the nineteenth century and early twentieth century, and it fol- 
lowed a reflex of an acknowledged (and even claimed) defence against 
the accusation that the Protestants were the accomplices of the enemy 
(Germany and Germans) in France. 

A large part of the work of Emile Doumergue was attributed to the 
need to assert the unreserved patriotism of French Protestants regardless 
of the time period. His mistrust towards Germany did not weaken and 
his last article in Christeanisme au KK siècle denounced the rise of Nazism 
and its consequences, namely the “paganization of Germany”.°” 

The “calvinolatrie” (worship of Calvin) by Emile Doumergue was 
rejected by his contemporaries. Already in 1892, the minister and 
liberal historian, Charles Dardier, who was interested in the history 
of Michael Servetus,*' reprinted in the Protestant, the “newspaper of 
liberal Christians”, an excerpt from the article of Emile Doumergue 
originally published in July 7, 1892 in Christianisme au KIK" siècle on 
Michael Servetus. He expressed some historical reservations regarding 
the beginning of this article while denying, in particular, any complicity 
between the Libertines of Geneva (the political opponents of John Cal- 
vin) and Michael Servetus. He noted with sadness that John Calvin was 
not above the prejudices of his century despite his genius and regretted 
that Emile Doumergue forgot that the denouncing of Michael Servetus 


2 Emile Doumergue, ‘La paganisation de l’Allemagne,’ Christianisme au XX’ siècle 
(February 11, 1937). 

3! Charles Dardier, ‘Appendice en réponse au récent mémoire de M. Chéreau, 
Histoire dun wre: Michel Servet et la circulation pulmonaire’ in Henri Tollin, Michel Servet, 
portrait-caractére, transl. from the German by Mme Picheral-Dardier with a bibliography 
of works by and on Servetus (Paris, 1879). 
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by John Calvin to the Catholic authorities of Vienne was unforgiv- 
able.” In conclusion, while congratulating himself with astonishment 
upon reading the beginnings of compassion for Servetus under the pen 
of a convinced orthodox Protestant like Emile Doumergue, Dardier 
declared Servetus innocent and Calvin guilty, even if he recognized 
some mitigating circumstances. 

It is paradoxically thanks to the relentless efforts of an “orthodox” 
Protestant that French-speaking Protestantism, both French and Gene- 
van, launched itself in the adventure of the “expiatory” monument 
several months later. In his concern over the rehabilitation of the work 
of John Calvin, Emile Doumergue did not fail to notice the importance 
of the next anniversary of the fourth centennial of his hero’s birth. 
He knew that a grandiose monument to celebrate this anniversary was 
planned in Geneva and he was counting on bringing his own contribu- 
tion to the celebration. Nevertheless, his fierce anti-Papism made him 
regret that one could think of representing John Calvin by a statue and 
he declared in a letter to the president of the Society of the Historic 
Museum of the Reformation in Geneva: 


For my part, I am not any of those that burn (sic) with a desire to see 
a monument to Calvin. He himself did not want it. It is larger than a 
statue or a pile of statues. His soul was too human and his work too 
universal. 


But, insofar as one wanted to celebrate John Calvin, Doumergue did 
not want to be left behind and he counted on being associated with 
the project’s success. He had known for a long time that the problem 
always arising when one evoked publicly the name of the Reformer 
was the responsibility of the latter in the death of Michael Servetus. 
It was necessary, therefore, to find a solution to bypass this obstacle 
so that, at the time of his jubilee, the apotheosis of Calvin could be 
complete. Doumergue had the idea of an “expiatory” gesture starting 
from the idea that any acknowledged mistake was already half forgiven. 
In a lecture on 11 April 1902 in Geneva he called for erecting: “a rock 
put up by the piety of the Calvinists in constant memory of the error 


3 Charles Dardier, ‘Le bûcher de Servet,’ Le Protestant, journal des chrétiens libéraux 
(July 23, 1892), 247-248. 

33 Emile Doumergue, ‘Lettre au pasteur Eugène Choisy,’ 25 September 1902, 
Correspondence directed to the Committee for the expiatory monument, Bibliothèque 
de Genéve, Ms fr. 5802. 
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of Calvin; all that I ask is that one allows me to bring the first of my 
offerings to the expiatory donation. No statue, no bust: nothing for or 
against someone; a rock...” 

This idea was relayed by the Protestant press, in particular in Swit- 
zerland, by the Semaine Religieuse de Genéve, the mouthpiece of local 
Evangelical Protestantism that was said to be in favour of an “expia- 
tory” monument for Michael Servetus in order to defuse the inevitable 
criticisms of John Calvin that would surge at the time of the planned 
inauguration of the international monument of the Reformation.** 
But this was an article of the Semaine Religieuse de Genéve that appeared 
during the summer and seemed to have launched the project from 
the beginning.” Strengthened by the encouragements that he received 
regarding his initiative, Emile Doumergue sent a letter to the minister 
Eugène Choisy where he developed clearly and at great length all his 
arguments in favour of an “expiatory” monument: 


I do not need to say how little my desire is to organize for Servetus a 
celebration that, despite any intentions, would be (sic) against Calvin. What 
attracts all my attention is less a man than an event, I mean to say that it 
is less Servetus than the burning at the stake of Servetus. It is necessary, 
therefore, to start by observing impartially this event and by getting rid 
of legends that have magnified it, it is necessary to start by reducing it 
to its true historic proportions. History says at least two things: first, that 
Calvin did not wish for Servetus the horrible torture of fire and would 
have wanted to soften it: atrocitatem poenae remitti, he writes himself; and 
secondly, that the torture of Servetus was disapproved by Castellio and 
his school, which is to their credit. But at the time it was a school both 
restricted and unique. And after the counsel of the Swiss Churches, this 
torture was approved by the most moderate and soft Reformers, such 
as Melanchthon and Peter Martyr, as well as by the representatives of 
Catholicism, including Bolsec, the great enemy and slanderer of Calvin. 
One must not forget that Catholicism had already condemned Servetus 
to this same torture of fire so that if the Spanish doctor had not suc- 
ceeded in escaping, it is Vienne in the Dauphiné region where he would 
have been burned and not in Champel. Furthermore, the sentence was 
pronounced by the government of Geneva, which was then made up of 
ardent opponents of the Reformer. Servetus himself, far from fighting 
the principle of putting heretics to death, had proclaimed, like Calvin, 
(who was the opposing party in the trial against him), that he also be 


3t Deux idées du Progrès religieux,’ Semaine religieuse de Genève (July 19, 1902). 
3 Signal de Genève (August 23, 1902). 
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liable to receive the death penalty.” Therefore, there is unquestionably 
here an error that is not at all personal to Calvin, a time error, a legacy 
of times past. 

But, after his work of critique and impartiality, pushing back what is 
false, it is necessary to do this work, to recognize what is true, namely that 
Calvin shared an error of his century so that he wrote a book to defend 
it and that, at this point in time, intolerance was in his spirit, from the 
arrest of Servetus to his condemnation. Let us not protest that the error 
of Calvin is measured by the strength of his genius, by the magnitude 
of his spirit, by the depth of his Christian faith. He himself said it: what 
is forgivable for a soldier is inexcusable for a captain. 

The Reformation has so far carried the weight of this error. It is time 
to release it just like a man can release himself from an error by recog- 
nizing it and regretting it publicly. 

It is a duty. One would almost understand that someone would hesi- 
tate to fulfil it if it presented a danger. But one does not risk giving any 
extra publicity to an error that one would like to bury in the shadow and 
in silence. One does not risk lending any weapon of the Reformation 
and the Reformer to an enemy, even the most perfidious one. On the 
contrary, duty is confused with interest. This expiatory act is the only 
means to remove from anti-Protestant opposition a weapon that it has 
used too much, or, if not removing it, at least to blunt it.” One cannot 
blame someone for a fault he has already confessed. 

I also add that we have no choice. Servetus will soon have one or more 
monuments. All that we can ask ourselves is this: will there be hate-filled 
or compromising protests? Will the Reformation and Calvin be only 
insulted and discredited? Or else will there be at least a calm and worthy 
demonstration from which the honour of the Reformation will come out 
intact, or grow further? (...) 

Nevertheless, putting myself in the place of those who desire this 
monument (the monument of the Reformation), I say: there is one 
troublesome objection so far, the burning of Servetus. It is necessary 
first to push away this obstacle, to refute this objection calmly, loyally 
and permanently. Afterwards, we will see. In any case we will then be 
able to celebrate in peace the approaching jubilee, the fourth centennial 
of the birth of the Reformer. 

This is one of the most important points. For the expiatory manifesta- 
tion of the burning of Servetus to have its true apologetic importance 


3 This was one of the stronger arguments of Emile Doumergue, who refuted cat- 
egorically those of the Free Thinkers, who turned Michael Servetus, according to their 
own terminology into, “the apostle and the precursor of tolerance”. 

37 We see here that Emile Doumergue did not share the same slightly naive optimism 
of certain Protestants who thought that their exemplary action would put an end to 
the anti-Protestant attacks on the issue. 
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it is necessary not only that all Protestants can participate, but that the 
more Calvinist Protestants, the most faithful to the doctrine and to the 
spirit of Calvin, appear in the first row; this is obvious. 

There is only one way to obtain this result, which does not seem too 
unattainable: to put aside all the discussions on the character and theol- 
ogy of Servetus. Here, Servetus is the symbol of intolerance’s effect, an 
ordinary fact, intolerance, and it is this fact that has to be specified and 
deplored without an ulterior motive. 

Therefore, may a block of granite, as hard as a memory, as crude as 
the event, rise on the plateau of Champel with an inscription of this type: 
“In Champel—Servetus was tied to the stake—October 27, 1553—a 
victim of the error of Calvin and his time. The reformed Protestants of 
the twentieth century erected this rock in testimony of their deep respect 
for the freedom of conscience and in honour of the true principles of 
the Reformation and the Gospel.” 

I appeal particularly to friends, to the more strict admirers of the 
great Reformer. They may doubt my intentions. These are filial hands, 
pious hands, that want to release (may I be permitted to repeat this 
expression) the great work of a father that was liked and admired, to 
release it from human weakness in order to bring out its exceptional 
and Christian beauty. 

It is about rendering a service to Calvin, to the Calvinist Reformation, 
to the whole of Protestantism, and to our era that is more than ever in 
need of the true Protestantism, namely the true Gospel that the Refor- 
mation rendered and wanted to give back to the world" 


‘THE SACRALIZATION OF JOHN CALVIN 


All the arguments of Emile Doumergue were presented here: the 
“expiatory” monument was not a monument against John Calvin, nor 
for Michael Servetus, but a condemnation of an event, the intolerance 
of a century. One sees here the opinion of Emile Doumergue on this 
story. It was not in any case the personality, nor the ideas of Michael 
Servetus, that interested this severe Calvinist. This was why the “expia- 
tory” monument could not be a monument in homage to him. 

Emile Doumergue even proposed the text of the inscription that he 
wished to see inscribed on the monument. This text was already almost 
the one that had been retained. The little space that was granted to the 


38 Correspondence addressed to the Committee for the Expiatory Monument, 25 
September 1902, Bibliothèque de Genève, Ms fr. 5802-5803, ff 270-295. The argu- 
ments of this letter were taken and summarized by Emile Doumergue in his public call 
for funds: Emile Doumergue, “Tribune libre. Servet,’ Signal de Paris (July 8, 1903). 
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Spaniard was the reflection of what Doumergue wanted to say here. 
John Calvin was unfortunately responsible for the death of a heretic 
and the duty of his disciples was to free themselves from this grave error 
during an era when the execution of heretics was no longer possible. 

This repentance, even if it was difficult to express, could only disarm 
the opponents of Protestantism who had always used the argument 
of the burning of Michael Servetus and who were getting ready to 
erect many monuments to him, tending to throw away the disrepute 
of the Reformation and the Reformed. But to ensure that this “expia- 
tory” monument would have a maximum impact it was necessary for 
all Protestants, especially the most Calvinist ones (namely, orthodox 
Evangelicals) to support it. The fact that Emile Doumergue was at the 
origin of this proposal should have guaranteed to the most punctilious 
that this monument was not a weapon of war against the memory of 
Calvin. This “duty” resulted directly from the “interest” that Protestants 
could attract. The themes of Emile Doumergue on duty and popular 
interest are particularly significant. It seems that interest clearly took 
precedence over duty. If there were no anti-Protestants, against whom 
it was necessary to defend oneself at all costs, the issue of an “expia- 
tory” monument would possibly not have had been so crucial. Emile 
Doumergue was very sensitive and always worried about the defence 
of Protestantism against the defamation that it was subject to at the 
time. This was the reason why he evoked the enemies of Protestantism, 
and, in particular certain Free Thinkers who, during an international 
congress in Geneva, had taken the decision on 17 September 1902 
to affix a plaque in honour of Michael Servetus in the city that had 
condemned him to death.” 

But Doumergue also thought of the misgivings of the most ortho- 
dox among the Protestants who would hesitate to question their great 
man. Some reluctance was thus expressed at the heart of the Com- 
mittee of the Salle de la Réformation in Geneva. One of its members, 
Eugéne Demole, wrote two letters in November 1902 to its president 
Eugène Choisy, where he articulated the minimal enthusiasm of certain 


3 The constant combat of Emile Doumergue against the Free Thinkers did not 
leave them indifferent. In an article published after the International Congress on 
Free Thinking in Geneva, the Raison (a publication of the Federation of the Societies 
of French Free Thinking) spoke out violently against Emile Doumergue regarding 
the hostile campaign that he had organized during the Congress, ‘Les Pasteurs et le 
Congrès de Genève, La Raison (October 5, 1902). 
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members of the Committee for a monument to Michael Servetus. For 
him a pamphlet and some lectures would have had been sufficient to 
commemorate the event. The inevitable questioning of John Calvin 
did not seem necessary to Demole since one does not know whether 
Calvin truly could have been able to save the Spanish heretic from 
burning at the stake. But, nevertheless, Demole did not oppose the 
project completely and he said that he awaited other opinions from 
the Protestant world.” 

The sacralization of John Calvin by certain Protestants was obvious 
and it made the approach of Emile Doumergue, initially perceived 
as somewhat of an iconoclast by the orthodox, very interesting. But 
Doumergue remained orthodox and his rhetoric showed effectively, that 
at least implicitly, he reflected, while first of all thinking of his own 
camp, his “interests” and his “duty”. On the other hand he completely 
forgot the nevertheless predictable objections of liberal Protestants. And, 
paradoxically, they were the ones who produced the strongest reserva- 
tions regarding this project. In fact, from their standpoint, the “duty” 
to pay homage to the victim of Calvin was certainly more important 
than the “interest” that one could draw concerning him. Often feel- 
ing morally and intellectually closer to a persecuted thinker than to a 
man of intolerant and dogmatic strength, they shared only some of the 
priorities expressed by Emile Doumergue and they could only protest 
the ideological and pro-Calvinist preconception of the inscription of 
the monument. 

But the “discordant note” was in the goal itself of the expiatory 
monument pursued by Emile Doumergue. In fact, the problem lay in 
Doumergue opposing the enemies of Protestantism with a resounding 
“Tu Quoque”. Through all that he wrote to defend his idea of the 
monument and its inscription, his intention was clear and unambiguous: 
it was less about exalting tolerance as such, and more about restor- 
ing the honour of Protestantism and that of John Calvin in order to 
undermine the anti-Protestant attacks of the time. In fact, he wanted to 
upset the Free Thinkers and the Catholics as much as possible and in 
a manner that he hoped would be final. But, for Nathanael Weiss, who 
showed a lot of obstinacy in opposing the inscription of his orthodox 
counterpart, the monument, as it was conceived by Emile Doumergue, 


4 Correspondence addressed to the Committee for the Expiatory Monument, 6 and 
16 November 1902, Bibliothèque de Geneve, Ms fr. 5802-5803, 0 87—90. 
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was too Calvinist to bother the Free Thinkers in any way. In fact, it 
was easy for them to scoff at a monument erected by the “respectful 
and grateful Sons of Calvin” in memory of his error, for which he 
was not completely responsible, since he shared the mistake with the 
climate of the century in which he lived. The continuous opposition 
of Nathanael Weiss"! with regard to the project of Emile Doumergue 
that was endorsed by the organizing Committee made Weiss angry to 
the point that one of his correspondents accused him of being toler- 
ant only in words. This accusation hurt him deeply and he retorted by 
asserting that it was not intolerant to oppose a “Diktat” and that the 
Committee, in its refusal to consult on the writing of the inscription of 
the monument, showed itself to be more “Catholic” (therefore intoler- 
ant) than Protestant. This quarrel was not resolved by the relatively 
unanimous inauguration (within Protestantism) of the monument and 
a non-religious Protestant journalist noted that the discussions were 
the testimony that the Protestants had not yet been released from this 
problematic heresy, and this was a remnant of their Catholic educa- 
tion.” An eminent member of the Society of the History of French 
Protestantism, the historian Jean Viénot, who shared the rather reserved 
opinion on the inscription held by its secretary, Weiss, concluded all 
the same in a positive way on the initiative of the Protestants: “Never 
mind the formula if the gesture is made"? 

Among the organizers of the other Michael Servetus monuments, 
we have seen that one can find leftist Free Thinkers (Freemasons and 
Free Thinkers), rightist Free Thinkers and some intransigent Catholics. 
They all shared to various degrees a common aversion towards Calvin- 
ism. The Free Thinkers, dragged by Auguste Dide to Annemasse, were 
fiercely anti-Protestant, but not for the same reasons as the nationalists 
of the Paris monument, who were nevertheless just as anti-Protestant. 
The Free Thinkers of the monument of Vienne were very close politi- 
cally to the Free Thinkers of Annemasse, but a lot more moderate than 
them in their assessment of Protestantism and they had always tried to 
draw Protestants into their project.** But, on the other hand, all these 


4 Nathanaél Weiss, ‘Le monument de Servet,’ Bulletin de la Société de VHistoire du 
Protestantisme Français 52 (1903), 475-476. 

4 Paul Seippel, ‘Calvin contre Servet,’ La Gazette de Lausanne (September 5, 1903). 

+ Correspondence addressed to the Committee for the Expiatory Monument, 21 
October 1903, Bibliothèque de Genève, Ms fr. 5802-5803, f. 315. 

17 Emile J. Savigné, Le savant Michel Servet victime de tous les fanatismes (Vienne, 1907). 
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different tendencies shared with the Protestants the certainty of being 
the true representatives of tolerance and the only legitimate admirers 
of the brilliant persecuted scholar. 

Rightist anti-clericals such as Henri Rochefort” and leftist anti- 
religious figures such as Auguste Dide, shared a number of extreme 
analyses on Protestantism. ‘This was noted by a rather progressive 
Genevan newspaper that could not easily be classified as a local Cal- 
vinist partisan. In fact, the Philibert Berthelier (from the name of one of 
the most virulent political opponents of John Calvin in Geneva) noted 
that, by its excessiveness, the free thinking of Auguste Dide with his 
anti-Protestant arguments made one think of the antiphony of the 
Libre Parole. 

For these two diametrically-opposed men, politically speaking, 
Protestantism bought itself peace of mind by erecting the expiatory 
monument. They rejected the veritable rewriting of history by the Prot- 
estants. They underlined the screaming contradiction that consisted of 
Protestants proclaiming themselves as both promoters of tolerance and 
the “respectful and grateful sons” of a “dictator” such as John Calvin. 
In their eyes, he was the bloodiest enemy of the freedom of conscience. 
Far from the execution being an error on account of the intolerance of 
the century, they asserted that Calvin did nothing but satisfy a personal 
hate by accusing Servetus of heresy and that he horribly took vengeance 
on a man who could threaten his interests by executing him. Besides, 
Henri Rochefort, like Auguste Dide, refuted completely the idea that 
the Protestants were at the origin of modern liberties. For them, it was 
not the Revolution of 1789 that was the outcome of the Reformation, 
but the politics of the Terror of 1793 undertaken by Maximilien de 
Robespierre, the new Calvin (because of his similar origins in Picardy 
and also because he also read too much of the Genevan, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau). But the similarity in the line of argument between the two 
anti-Protestants stopped there. 

Auguste Dide denounced Calvin as still half Catholic, and exalted 
Michael Servetus, as the apostle of free faith. For him he was a fore- 
runner of the rationalism that had not completely renounced theol- 
ogy out of habit, but that, if he had lived in the twentieth century, he 


3 For Henri Rochefort, see a dozen editorials dedicated to the Michael Servetus 
monument in Lntransigeant between 1900 and 1908. 
4 Auguste Dide, Michel Servet et Calvin (Paris, 1907). 
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would not have professed his worship of anything other than Reason. 
He rejected the idea that Protestantism was a religion of freedom since 
it confined man to a single book, the Bible. The Reformation was not 
a movement of the emancipation of thought, but a dogmatic and 
intolerant affirmation. Finally, when he exalted Michael Servetus, he 
did so twice. Earlier he had said that he admired the scholar for his 
discovery and the man for the courage that he showed in dying for his 
convictions. When the statue that he wanted to erect was refused in 
Geneva, “the Servetus that is prohibited by Geneva in 1908” seemed 
to have become for him the symbol of the persecution of global free 
thinking by obscurantist forces. 

Henri Rochefort (all while defending himself against the charge 
of being clerical or even a believer) wanted to defend the Catholics 
through his monument, for he saw them as the objects of a “slaughter 
game” by the Protestants and the leftist Free Thinkers. To him they 
seemed to be attacked by the Protestants and by the Dreyfusards, 
friends of the Jews and Protestants, by the Free Thinking that had 
itself become Jewish (“enjuivée”) and Huguenot (“enhuguenotée”). He 
accused all crypto-Protestants to be “blocards” (leftist Republicans in 
power), who denounced noisily the “dragonnades” under Louis XIV, 
but who applauded the modern dragoons, represented by the French 
policemen when they proceeded to the expulsion of the congregations 
and the “Inventaires”. For Henri Rochefort, the Republic became a 
Protestant State, the abolishers of religion wanting simply to replace 
one, Catholicism, by another, Protestantism, which was a lot more 
intolerant in their eyes. The means that he used in his struggle were 
claimed to be the same as those used by Free Thinkers. ‘To oppose 
the intentional distortion of history that they had done he would do 
as they had, erecting a monument symbolic of its ideals and of the 
struggle of the nationalists for the fatherland. In fact, his monument 
was the contemporary response to the Free Thinking commemorative 
monuments, the monuments to Etienne Dolet and to the knight of La 
Barre, victims of the Catholics under the Old Regime.” 

But whether it came from Auguste Dide or Henri Rochefort, their 
fierce ways of denouncing Protestant intolerance were, in themselves 
and by their violence, true demonstrations of intolerance (an example 


17 Jacqueline Lalouette, ‘Du bûcher au piédestal: Etienne Dolet, symbole de la Libre 
Pensée,’ Romantisme 64 (1989), 85—100. 
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among others was their common cry: “Down with sectarians’”). The 
Protestants, who reacted to their attacks, did not abstain from underlin- 
ing the verbal and written intolerance of these Free Thinkers that was 
equal to that of yesterday’s and today’s clerics. 

The organizers of the Michael Servetus monument of Vienne showed 
themselves to be a lot more prudent in their assessment and their usage 
of the Servetus affair. In fact, not only because this was the last one of 
the four, this monument claimed to be an end-point in the polemics. A 
monument erected by the radical socialists, the Free Thinkers and the 
Free Masons, who claimed to be moderate in their anti-clericalism, had 
to be, at least in the eyes of its promoters, the most universal of all. 

Despite all the good will it showed, the organizing Committee of 
the monument of Vienne did not succeed in its first mission. ‘The Free 
Thinkers, a majority at the inauguration, were not able to stop denounc- 
ing religion (and all religions) as a tool in suppressing thinking. Edouard 
Herriot noted that the difference in degree of intolerance shown by 
Catholicism and Protestantism during the course of their history could 
make one forget that they were two faces of the same fanaticism.” For 
another participant, if Catholic intolerance was deceitful and cruel, 
Protestant intolerance was mercantile and dictatorial. The repeated 
profession of faith in science that these Free ‘Thinkers displayed (making 
them particularly insist on the quality of the Servetus scholarship) and 
the worship that they rendered to reason meant that, in any case, religion 
had become useless and harmful for society because of the inherent 
obscurantism of its nature and of the mysteries of another age. 

Certain Protestants, initially favourable to this ultimate monument 
often disengaged themselves from this project as soon as its dominant 
tendency became obvious. In fact, they refused to have Michael Ser- 
vetus hijacked by the Free Thinking that they saw as materialist and 
atheist. For some of these Protestants, Servetus was not the martyr of 
Free Thinking, but of free faith. A Protestant journalist even wrote 
that the Free Thinkers of the Catholic countries showed themselves 
to be so intolerant in Vienne that if they had lived in the sixteenth 
century they not only would have burned Calvin but also Michael 
Servetus.’ And the Protestants, then rather unanimous, claimed from 


18 Edouard Herriot, ‘Conférence sur Michel Servet donnée a Vienne le 10 March 
1907,’ Le Progrès de Lyon (March 10, 1907). 
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their contemporaries, less tolerance than freedom (and even the freedom 
to disavow their great precursor), as the famous minister and deputy 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne had done in 1789 at the time of the vote of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen. 


CONCLUSION 


As one can see, with the example of these four monuments and because 
of the oddity of their positions in the sixteenth century, Michael Servetus 
and his historic opponent, Calvin, served as convenient pretexts for the 
two rival confessions and for all the ideological struggles that took place 
in France in the early twentieth century. These ancestral conflicts were 
revived by the openly anti-clerical and sometimes anti-religious policy 
of the president of the Council, Emile Combes (‘Combist policy’) in 
the first years of the twentieth century. The debates around the law 
of separation of church and state allowed the expression of all politi- 
cal and religious sensibilities. But contrary to the hostile tone of the 
debates of the previous period, the law of separation of church and 
state voted on 9 December 1905 by the Parliament after the fall of 
the cabinet of the “little father” Combes, opened in contrast the way 
of appeasement. This fundamental law of French laicité (secularism), 
more liberal than anti-clerical, clears the French state completely from 
any financial responsibility for the functioning of worship that was from 
then on completely privatized (article 2). Nevertheless, and it is impor- 
tant in order to understand the essence of French laicité (secularism), 
at the same time separatist and liberal, the State from then on had the 
duty under this law to guarantee total religious freedom on the entire 
territory of the Republic (article 1). 

The debates around the Michael Servetus monuments are part of 
this fundamental historic step in the construction of French laicité 
(secularism). Although this is not the only example of the exploitation 
of history by different existing parties, this unanimity in paying homage 
to an obscure heretic who had the misfortune to be a double victim 
in his time, seemed to be one of the most significant illustrations of a 
society in the process of secularization and for which the truth of an 
idea progressively gave place to the relativization of all religious beliefs. 
In the beginning of the century this evolution went through veritable 
clashes, both with weapons, but also through words and symbols. ‘These 
were the last wars of religion in France. Following the First World War 
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that brought people together in the same patriotic momentum (the 
“sacred union”), religious quarrels never came to the fore again. The 
Catholic Church found a compromise with the Republic in the 1920s 
and laicité (secularism) became part of the Constitution after the Second 
World War by a unanimous constituent assembly. Laicité (secularism) 
became a value shared by all the French, regardless of their political or 
religious leanings. But by becoming generalized, laicité (secularism) lost 
its visibility. This is illustrated by the recurrent and passionate debates 
among the French on the exact and appropriate definition of laïcité 
(secularism). These debates are far from being finished and it is less 
laicité (secularism) itself that is a “French exception”, than the unique 
style of the discourses that do not cease to accompany and debate it. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


CALVIN IN MISSIONARY MEMORY AND CHINESE 
PROTESTANT IDENTITY 


Jonathan Seitz 


The world Reformed movement includes some seventy million members 
in 107 countries that historically self-identify themselves as Calvinistic; 
many of these are non-Western churches with a complicated relation- 
ship to the homeland of their ecclesiastical forebears.' It is common 
to hear phrases such as “there are more Presbyterians in Korea than 
Scots in Scotland” or that we have “a post-Christian West and a post- 
Western Christianity.”? The memory of local communities is complex, 
and how these communities relate themselves genealogically to Calvin 
is challenging. In many cases, this relationship has been mediated 
through missionaries, who themselves had a distinctive memory and 
understanding of Calvin and Calvinism. 

In this wide-ranging essay, I follow the historical memory of Calvin in 
missionary sending churches through the rise of the foreign missionary 
movement in China, and eventually to the reemergence of Calvin in 
contemporary Chinese Protestant communities. The most striking aspect 
of this process—involving dozens of national churches with myriad divi- 
sions—is that language about Calvin is largely absent. When he does 
appear, he is most likely to show up among a list of popular religious 
leaders. (And Calvin crops up among a diverse pantheon, typically 
including Luther or Knox, but also Wesley or even Francis of Assisi.) 
Here, Calvin is shorthand for something else: confessional or ethnic 
identity, religious corruption and reform, the individual who transcends 
his community, generic Protestantism, modern theology, or heroic apos- 
tolicity. The name functions as a marker for a set of vaguely defined 
but dearly held values or ideals. Calvin becomes a totem, a saint, and 


' Martin Cressey, ‘Reformed/Presbyterian Churches,’ in A Dictionary of the Ecumenical 
Movement, ed. Nicholas Lossky, 2nd ed. (Geneva, 2002), p. 967. 
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an ancestor for missionaries and Chinese Christians within a web of 
historical relatedness. An interesting aspect of this is the reemergence 
of literature on Calvin in Chinese-speaking churches. His place held 
in name only, Calvin appeared in new translations beginning only in 
the 1950s, and theological communities began to consciously appeal 
to Calvin as an authority for questions ranging from modernization 
to demon possession. ‘This essay maps the location of Calvin in mis- 
sionary and Chinese Christian identity, charting his move from com- 
munal patriarch through his diverse appropriation by nineteenth and 
twentieth century China missionaries, and finally into contemporary 
Chinese Protestantism. 


CHALLENGES IN MIssIONARIES REMEMBERING CALVIN 


Unlike most of the geographically or ethnically bounded communities 
in this volume, missionaries are a challenging transcultural body. China 
missionaries came in a range of denominational, organizational, and 
national backgrounds, and their distribution in China was regulated by 
a range of so-called comity agreements. In the early years, missionaries 
were sent primarily by ecumenical or regional missionary bodies, such as 
the London Missionary Society (1795), the Church Missionary Society 
(1799), or the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
(1810). Eventually, denominations began to send huge numbers of 
missionaries, and in time independent missions and faith missions also 
proliferated. Missionaries were often cut off from their home countries 
for years, and the theme of missionary dislocation is an ongoing trope 
in missionary writing. 

In China, unlike other places, missionaries came in such numbers 
and so early that they tended to overwhelm the budding local church; 
the importance of “devolution” and the “three-selfs” (self-support, 
self-government, self-propagation) are pervasive in the literature.’ The 
infamously named statistical volume Christian Conquest of China clari- 
fies the denominations, locations, and nationalities of missionaries in 


7 Three of the most famous Western observers of this challenge are Roland Allen, 
Missionary Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours: A Study of the Church in the Four Provinces (London, 
1912); David Paton, Christian Missions and the Judgment of God (London, 1953); and 
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excruciating detail.* An article by Daniel Bays on the 1907 ecumenical 
missionary conference in Shanghai emphasizes the degree to which 
missionaries dominated the business of native churches.’ This means 
that in practice, missionaries regulated much of the “official” life of the 
churches, including publications, memorials, celebrations, humanitarian 
aid, and institutional life. Scholars have conducted comparatively few 
studies of Chinese literature—even missionary-produced Chinese litera- 
ture—during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Moreover, 
there is a vast body of missionary journals, periodicals, memoirs, reports, 
and letter-writing; furthermore, it appears that the majority of mission- 
aries were actually women. This means that there is a large corpus of 
poorly indexed material on which we can draw. The number of people 
producing this material is also quite large; by 1911, Reed estimates that 
there were thousands of American missionaries in China.’ 

Not surprisingly, ferreting out Calvin’s name in such a vast body 
of organizations, publications, and people is challenging. Any shadow 
he casts is faint, and his influence is difficult to find for most of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Nonetheless, the question is worth 
asking, and it is illuminating in several ways. This essay is helped by a 
number of resources, new and old. For the earliest period, the English 
resources are few enough that they could be scanned or searched for 
reference to Calvin. The digitization of missionary texts allows for lim- 
ited searches of Calvin in the massive literature of the Anglo-American 
missionary movement. Another set of resources is the limited number 
of journal indices, most notably Kathleen Lodwick’s monumental index 
of The Chinese Recorder. The Chinese Recorder was published in Shanghai 
1868-1941, and indexes more than 11,000 personal names.’ While 


* The Christian Occupation of China: A General Survey of the Numerical Strength and Geographi- 
cal Distribution of the Christian Forces in China: Made by the Special Committee on Survey and 
Occupation, China Continuation Committee, 1918-1921, ed. Milton T. Stauffer (Shanghai, 
1922). 
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none of these means of searching is comprehensive, they nonetheless 
allow for some directed (for instance, searching for all uses of Calvin 
in a single source) and comparative sampling (for instance, how cita- 
tions for Calvin compare to his most common neighbors, Luther and 
Wesley). Finally, there are contemporary Chinese studies of Calvin, 
primarily translations, biographies, or general theological references. 
‘Taken together, these resources give us a scatter-shot approach to how 
Calvin was remembered, employed, cited, or used by his advocates or 
detractors. It may be there that are indeed other sources that could be 
located. Presumably there are sermons by Chinese preachers, theological 
syllabi, and denominational events that remember Calvin; nonetheless, 
they are exceedingly difficult to locate. 


First GENERATION MISSIONARIES: 1807—1840 


Reformed mission often grew out of relationships to “proximate” 
natives. In the US, prominent figures like Jonathan Edwards and David 
Brainerd pioneered missions to Native Americans. (Other early missions 
would include Dutch work in seventeenth-century Taiwan or German 
missionaries in India in the eighteenth century.) Nonetheless, the great 
colonial missions of the nineteenth and twentieth century owe their 
place of prominence to the rise of Anglo-American power and the 
massive deployment of missionaries. Appropriately, Rubinstein names 
his study of the first generations of China missionaries the “Anglo- 
American Evangelical Missionary Enterprise.”® ‘This movement spawned 
the greater part of China missionaries, and was succeeded by related 
Anglo-American movements. 

Calvin shows up early in missionary periodical literature. The first 
major American missionary journal, the Panopolist, carries a biogra- 
phy of Calvin, as well as occasional letters that mention him.’ The 
serial biography of Calvin carried across several issues is itself quite 


source of information about the work of the Protestant missionaries in China and 
elsewhere in Asia.” 

8 Murray Rubinstein, The Anglo-American Missionary Enterprise in China, 1807-1840 
(Lanham, MD, 1996). 

? A Letter from John Calvin to Laelius Socinus,’ Panoplist (1808), 75-76; The 
‘Sketch of the Life and Character of John Calvin,’ was carried in 337-345, 385-390, 
433-440. The serial biography is from the Religious Monitor, although no volume, issue 
or year is cited. 
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conventional. There is, in my reading, no mention of the missionary 
movement or treatment of Calvin as a missionary paragon. Instead, the 
biography emphasizes Calvin’s “life and character,” to use the words of 
the title. The sketch holds up Calvin as a model for the reader: “When 
we consider his piety, and his ardent zeal for the truth, his uncommon 
talents, and indefatigable industry, his deep and solid learning, and his 
various other accomplishments; we must view him as one of the most 
eminent men of the sixteenth century, and as one of the first, the 
ablest, and most successful reformers.” Such eulogies for Calvin were 
common in the missionary movement. The Calcutta Christian Observer 
(1835) chose Calvin for its first exemplar biography: “In the hope that 
their example may stir up some amongst us [missionaries of various 
denominations] to aim at something higher than merely following the 
crowd, and to gird up our loins for a race like theirs, we intend to 
present our to readers occasionally brief sketches of some of the most 
eminent servants of Christ in other times; and we have chosen for the 
first, JOHN CALVIN.”'! Such biographies, along with Nonconformist 
and Reformed novels, were also printed in missionary journals as a way 
of exhorting and encouraging missionaries and their supporter (7 While 
the Panoplist in its early days was aimed as much at home missions as 
foreign missions, for either movement moral exemplars were seen as 
an important theme. It is precisely in this sense that Calvin appears in 
missionary writing. 

Robert Morrison, the first Protestant China missionary—the son 
of Presbyterian and nonconformist parents, no less—arrived in 1807. 
Electronic searches of the key works of missionaries from this generation 
(Robert Morrison, William Milne, Wiliam Medhurst, Elijah Bridgman 
and Charles Gutzlaff) list no mentions of Calvin across thousands of 
pages of memoir text. Another curiosity is the lack of mention of Cal- 
vin in Chinese popular material. While much of this material has not 
been closely analyzed, missionaries tended to translate more popular 
literature (for instance, a catechism by Isaac Watts, the Anglican Book 
of Common Worship, etc.) or to write their own materials. While many 
of these materials were generically Calvinistic, they rarely mentioned 


10 ‘Sketch of the Life and Character of John Calvin,’ Panoplist (1808), 337. 

1 ‘Life and Labours of Calvin,’ Calcutta Christian Observer 4 (1835), 243-244 
[243-245]. 

(7 William Milne’s Anglo-Chinese Gleaner (1817-1823), for instance, included at least 
one serial novel reprinted over many issues. 
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Calvin himself or defined the tradition concretely. Reformation-era 
heroes, while often deeply respected and central to missionary intel- 
lectual heritage, appear to have only rarely been applied directly to the 
mission context or translated for use with local Christians. In China, 
the emphasis on Calvin as person overwhelmed the emphasis on Calvin 
as systematician. 


CALVIN ON MISSION 


A subtheme, rarely addressed in writing on missions but worth noting, is 
the relationship of Calvin to mission. In The Protestant Ethic, Max Weber 
claims that Calvin resisted the call to send missionaries.'* Along these 
lines, Eugene Stock in his history of the Church Missionary Society 
notes that Erasmus was “only in a partial sense a Reformer, but his 
brilliant mind realized, as neither Luther nor Calvin nor Cranmer 
did, the duty of the Church to evangelize the world.”'* Clarke writes: 
“Neither Luther nor Zwingli nor Calvin said a word to advocate mis- 
sionary work. Calvin, indeed, went so far as to say that no special effort 
for such was necessary.” Several scholars recount the story of how 
Calvin and the church in Geneva sought to establish missionaries in 
Brazil and also that he sent missionaries to Lapland.'° Schaff counters 
this view: “Calvin gave his aid to unsuccessful settlements in Brazil 
and Florida, but they were intended more for a refuge for persecuted 
Huguenots than for the conversion of the natives.”!” 

This history made it difficult to adopt Calvin as a formal missionary 
hero, which may account in part for his limited appropriation in mis- 
sions. In some cases, there was even a defensiveness about Calvin’s lack 
of missionary vision. A Christian with millenarian concerns wrote, “We 
may well ask, did ever Luther, Calvin, and a host of others, who did 


13 Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, trans. Talcott Parsons 
(London; New York, 2001), p. 183. 

“ Eugene Stock, The History of the Church Missionary Society: Its Environment, Its Men 
and Its Work (London, 1899), p. 18. 

15 Charles Philip Stewart Clarke, Short History of the Christian Church from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day (London, 1956), p. 389. 

!¢ Edward Dafydd Morris, Theology of the Westminster Symbols: A Commentary Historical, 
Doctrinal, Practical, on the Confession of Faith and Catechisms and the Related Formulanes of the 
Presbyterian Churches (Columbus, OH, 1900), p. 664. 

17 Philip Schaff, Theological Propedeutic: A General Introduction to the Study of Theology, 
Exegetical, Historical, Systematic, and Practical (New York, 1893), p. 520. 
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hold to the Whitbyan theory of a universal conversion, but did hold 
‘the world as in a progress of deterioration,’ repress missionary activ- 
ity, and represent Christian efforts at conversion a failure or fruitless? 
The charge is too sweeping, and defeats itself; it is too denounciatory, 
and recoils upon its originators and abettors.”'® By the time the foreign 
missionary movement reached its pinnacle, with the call for the “evan- 
gelization of the world in this generation,” Calvin’s silence on missions 
was occasionally held against bim 17 Nonetheless, his reputation as 
reformer, innovator, vernacularizer, or theoretician meant he was still 
regularly appropriated as a model. 


AN OVERVIEW OF CALVIN DURING THE MISSIONARY CENTURY IN 
Cuna (1840-1949) 


After this first generation, typically demarcated by the opium wars 
(1839-1842), there is sporadic mention of Calvin which will continue 
for the next century. China during this period made the transition 
from being a “civilization” or a “multi-ethnic empire” to nationhood.” 
Similarly, China was never a full-fledged colony. Instead, it is sometimes 
described as a “semi-colony;” that is, a state that often formally retained 
nationality, but was heavily influenced by foreign concessions (English, 
French, German, Japanese, etc.) and warlordism.”! The missions, in turn, 
sliced up China by a host of comity agreements that regulated where 
the missions would best be placed to avoid direct competition. 
Walter Lowrie, one of the first Presbyterian American missionaries 
in China in the 1840s bemoaned his failure to make progress in the 
mission, and wondered aloud: “How would Calvin, or men of half 


18 George Nathaniel Henry Peters, The Theocratic Kingdom of Our Lord Jesus, the Christ, 
as Covenanted in the Old Testament and Presented in the New Testament (New York, 1884), 
p. 331. 

19 The phrase was coined by A. T. Pierson, and became the title of a book by the 
missionary organizer John Mott: The Evangelization of the World in this Generation (New 
York, 1900). 

2° On China as nation-state see Henrietta Harrison, China: Inventing the Nation (New 
York, 2001), pp. 1-6. China, like England or France, is often called a “historical 
nation” (as opposed to those countries carved out or created in the nineteenth or 
twentieth century). 

2! On the idea of China as “semi-colony” (i.e. it was subject to foreign powers, but 
received little government benefit from them) see Shih, Shu-Mei, ‘Gender, Race, and 
Semicolonialism: Liu Na’ou’s Urban Shanghai Landscape,’ Journal of Asian Studies 44 
(1996), 934-956. 
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his mind, smile at the idea of all I do being called work! I fancy that 
hundreds of men do as much before breakfast as I do in a whole day.” ?? 
For Lowrie, struggling to learn language and manage a cross-cultural 
interaction on limited resources, Calvin’s monumental accomplishments 
were read as a rebuke of his modest efforts. 

Two short articles on the Reformers appeared in The Evangelical 
Magazine and Missionary Chronicle in 1852.” Neither of these articles 
addresses the missionary implications of Calvin, nor treats Calvin in 
relationship to the present. Instead, they emphasize Calvin’s prominent 
place: “the renowned, ‘the acute,’ the profound, the holy Calvin, who 
was among the Reformers what Moses was among the prophets, or 
Paul among the apostles; and, to the Reformation, what the sources 
of the Nile are to the river which inundates Egypt with fertility and 
verdure over all its plains.”* 

At the 1907 China Centenary Missionary Conference in Shanghai, 
the chairman, Rev. W. S. Ament, quoted [presumably Johann Joseph 
Ignaz von] Dollinger, who said history, “is no single game of abstration: 
men are more than doctrines.’ Luther, Calvin, Knox, and many others 
sought to simplify and consolidate religious faith.” For Ament, these 
figures stood together as representatives of religious systematization. 
Ament goes on to argue for a shared Christian identity and mutual 
comity. Calvin becomes not the creator of a doctrinal system or part 
of a particular period, but rather someone who simplified and sought 
progress in Christian development. 

One missionary memoir included a letter of consolation, and imag- 
ined a heavenly company of “Enoch, Abraham, Moses, Elijah, David, 
Peter, Paul, Augustine, Catherine of Sienna, Francis of Assisi, Tauler, 
Luther, Knox, Calvin, Wesley, Spurgeon, Moody...,” explaining that 
the dead missionary was part of just such a company.”° 

Yet another list places Calvin in the company of Luther and Wesley, 
this time as a church leader and vernacular example of the faith: “The 


22 Walter Lowrie, Memoirs of the Rev. Walter M. Lowrie, Missionary to China, Edited by 
His Father, (New York, 1850), p. 360. 

"7 “The Protestant Reformation: Its Momentous Claims,’ The Evangelical Magazine and 
Missionary Chronicle (1852), 187-193, ‘Calvin and Spiritual Influence,’ ibid., 193-199. 

** “Calvin and Spiritual Influence’ (see above, n. 23), 194. 

"7 Rev. W. S. Ament, ‘Commity and Federation,’ China Century Missionary Conference 
Records: Report of the Great Conference Held at Shanghai, April 5th to May 8th, 1907 (New 
York, 1907?). 

26 Wilmoth Alexander Farmer, Ada Beeson Farmer: A Missionary Heroine of Kuang Si 
South China (Atlanta, 1912), p. 314. 
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church was ordained to preach the gospel in ‘the tongue wherein men 
were born,’ whether that tongue be the tongue of Luther or Calvin or 
Wesley or any other of the great teachers of the church.”’ 

An 1875 article suggests a gift of an encyclopedia to a missionary, 
so he could read about Calvin.” One edition of Calvin’s works by the 
Calvin Translation Society noted in 1844 that many of their sets were 
subscribed to missionaries in “many of our colonies, the continent of 
Europe, United States, and British America, China, &c.”® This confirms 
the portrayal of Calvin as authority. In this case, he was seen as a key 
reference for foreign missionaries. 

Sometimes the association of Calvinism and China was less than 
positive. The American poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) 
recalls a day when he “Went to church. The services began with the 
chanting of the Beatitudes, which was touching, The sermon was by 
a young man going to China as a missionary, who evidently thinks 
Calvin superior to Confucius.”*’ Where missionaries might negatively 
compare Calvin and Chinese divinities, Longfellow sees the contrast 
as less than helpful. 

Calvin’s status as marker of protestant identity meant he was occa- 
sionally used as a negative example by Catholics. John England quoted 
a Cardinal Bellarmine, contrasting Catholic mission with Protestant 
mission: “If we sail along the coast of Africa, if we penetrate Arabia, 
if we examine near the Persian gulph [sic], if we traverse India, if 
we wander through the Molucca islands, in the golden Chersonesus, 
through the districts of China, amongst the Japanese where neither the 
name of Luther or of Calvin has as yet found its way, we shall find 
numerous and excellent Christians who adhere to Christ in the obedi- 
ence of the Roman Pontiff.”*! In this case, Calvin was again a marker 
of Protestant identity, although coded negatively. Here the absence of 
Calvin was coded as a positive development, and juxtaposed to Catholic 
expansionism. 


27 Leighton Parks, The Crisis of the Churches (New York, 1922), p. 18. 

*8 Leonard Bacon, “The Family Library and the Pastor’s Library,’ New York Independent 
(May 18, 1875), n. p. 

° The Sixth Annual Report of the Calvin Society (s. 1., 1844), p. 14. 

30 Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: With Extracts from His Journals and Correspondence, 
ed. Samuel Longfellow, vol. 2 (Boston, 1886), p. 118. 

3! John England, The Works of the Right Reverend John England: First Bishop of Charleston, 
ed. Sebastian Gebhard, vol. 1 (Cleveland, OH, 1908), p. 469. 
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A SELECTED STUDY: CALVIN IN THE CHINESE RECORDER 


The references above all come from a range of eclectic quotations; in 
this context, it is hard to get any sense of the frequency of discussions 
of Calvin. However, drawing on Kathleen Lodwick’s index of the 
Chinese Recorder we can gain a better sense of how missionaries used 
Calvin in an ecumenical context and how Calvin fared next to other 
major church leaders. The Chinese Recorder lists fourteen references to 
Calvin in ten volumes, spanning a sixty year period.* To put this in 
perspective, Martin Luther has more than thirty references spanning 
nineteen volumes 77 For John Wesley, it is also approximately thirty 
references in twenty volumes.** The references to Calvin treat him in 
a variety of ways. 

The first reference to Calvin came in 1883, and was one of the 
most creative. A pseudonymous article written by “Evangelist,” cited 
Calvin in the process of asking “What Shall be Done with Converts 
Who Have More Than One Wife?”” Calvin’s opinion is cited among 
many others. After citing missionary correspondence from Africa, the 
author launches into a long Biblical exposition: 


John Calvin writes on this passage “the one husband of one wife” thus; 
‘The only true exposition of these words is that of Chrysostom, that 
polygamy is here expressly forbidden in a Bishop, which, at that time, has 
almost become a law among the Jews. And so it is not without reason that 
Paul forbids this stain from the character of a Bishop. Here, however, it 
is objected that what is vicious in all, ought not have been condemned 
or prohibited in Bishops only. The answer is easy, that license is not, on 
this account, given to others because this is expressly forbidden in Bishops. 
Nor can we have any doubt that Paul condemned generally what was 
repugnant with the eternal law of God. For the decree is fixed and sure. 
“They two shall be one flesh.” But he might, however, endure in others 
what, in a Bishop, would have been too disgraceful and intolerable: but 
Paul repels all from the Episcopal order, who have committed such an 
offence. And so, compelled by necessity, he bears with that, which being 


32 The Chinese Recorder Index: A Guide to Christian Missions in Asia, 1867-1941, ed. 
Kathleen Lodwick (Wilmington, DE, 1986), p. 630. There are another half-dozen or so 
references in other categories, for instance Calvin listed as person rather than subject. 
I did not include the multiple references to “Calvinism.” 

3 Ibid., p. 699. 

* Ibid., p. 798. 

3 Evangelist, ‘What Shall be Done with Converts Who Have More Than One 
Wife?’ The Chinese Recorder 14 (1883), 133-144. 
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already done, could not be corrected but only in the common laity. For 
what remedy was there? Should those have put away their second and 
third wives who had entered into a state of polygamy under the Jewish 
dispensation? But such a repudiation would not have been without wrong 
and injustice. He left untouched, therefore, what was not new and entirely 
in his own power, and only provided that no Bishop should be soiled 
with such a stain.*° 


The article goes on to cite the opinion of Peter Marty, Albert Barnes, 
and a Professor Goodrich. Goodrich cited an ecumenical agreement 
from Calcutta in 1834 where missionaries agreed that converts who 
already possessed multiple wives could keep them, but would be ineli- 
gible for church office.’ In this context, Calvin served as an authority 
for solving a contextual problem. While polygamy was probably no 
more common to Calvin in his day than to his missionary admirers, 
his experience as exegete and authority as reformer granted him a role 
in debates on Asian polygamy. While not a major use, this is certainly 
not the only time where Calvin was cited in addressing a vexing cur- 
rent problem. 

One of the few negative mentions of Calvin appeared in 1902. Ina 
review of a Chinese, Jesuit-written book, A Catechism of the True Religion 
HAIJE, Rev. S. Isett Woodbridge mentions Calvin.” The article 
is interesting in several respects. It points out that one of the earliest 
Chinese discussions of Calvin was by a (possibly Chinese) Jesuit, and 
was polemical in nature. Written in question and answer format, the 
catechism includes six questions about Protestantism excerpted by 
Woodbridge. The first question is: “Are the doctrine and government 
of religions outside the pale of the Roman Catholic church properly 
constituted.” The answer begins, “They are not...” and proceeds to 
argue that they “have not received the command of Jesus... [e]ach goes 
its own way... [t]hey are all, at best, mere shams.” The next question 
asks about the “so-called Jesus religion.”** After discussing Luther in 


3 Ibid., 140. 

"7 Ibid., 142. 

38 S, Isett Woodbridge, ‘A Catechism of the True Religion,’ The Chinese Recorder 33 
(1902), 286-289. The catechism was published by the Jesuit Lidi, under the approval 
of the Jiangan priest representative Yao "Cem. “now Bishop [of] Paris”: 44K, 
BAUGH (Lit: AA, 1899). Woodbridge is listed elsewhere as the editor of 
the Chinese Christian Intelligencer. 

3° Woodbridge, ‘Catechism’ (see above, n. 38), 287. See below on the differ- 
ence between the “heavenly lord religion” (Catholicism) and the “Jesus religion” 
(Protestantism). 
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some detail, the author comes to a long passage that deals with Calvin, 
in response to the question “Is Protestantism holy?”: 


Europeans all know that Protestantism was originated by four men— 
Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, and Henry the Eighth, King of England. Please 
listen a bit to some of the personal history of this quartet and you will 
know whether Protestantism is holy or not. I will have already told about 
some of Luther’s doings... 

Calvin was not one of [the] clergy. His life was outrageous in the 
extreme. He was lecherous as a beast, and in consequence was branded on 
the shoulder with a red-hot iron by the officials. One of his contemporaries 
named Aloni wrote: “I myself saw Calvin die hopeless. He had contracted 
a noxious sore, the stench of whose putrescence was unbearable.”"” 


In this crude caricature of Calvin, where his torture and horrific death 
are yet another mark against him, Chinese Catholics learned to treat 
Protestants as utterly different from Catholicism. This difference was 
exacerbated by the fact that Catholics (“the heavenly Lord teaching” 
KREZ) were linguistically differentiated from Protestants (“the Christ 
teaching” EEE PO. 

Calvin is referenced again as an authority in an article, “History of 
Church Music” from The Chinese Recorder in February 1903.*' Calvin 
again follows a longer section on Luther. In this case, the author writes 
that "blo Switzerland, parts of Holland, and Protestant France, the 
spread of German hymns has been hindered by the spirit of Calvin, 
who feared to give music a prominent place in the church.” The 
author notes Calvin’s approval of the music “introduced into France 
by Clement Marot, valet of Frances I, who wrote metrical versions 
of the psalms, which were set to popular airs. Calvin saw their desir- 
ability, they were added to the reformed catechism, and consequently 
interdicted by the pope.” 

A short October 1903 article reviewed the book Under Calvin’s Spell: 
A Tale of the Heroic Times of Old Geneva, which describes Geneva: “The 
impression is of a period of physical, intellectual, and religious conflict, 
in which the characters act very much like the men and women of 
today. The plot is vigorous with action, suspense, surprise, and critical 
situations. Its tone is wholesome and inspiring. It acquaints us with 


© Ibid., 289. 

*! Miss Laura White, “History of Church Music,” The Chinese Recorder 34 (1903), 
66-78. 

2 Thid., 75. 
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historic characters, familiarizes us with domestic and public manners 
and customs, and makes the city where the scene is laid and its might 
influences live again.” The Calvin biography is commended for how 
its vigor and action, and its relevance to the missionary reader. 

In a December 1905 article, “Defects of Modern Evangelistic 
Methods,” Calvin’s name is mentioned in a list. The author writes, 
“From the time of Paul down to the present there have followed strong 
men around whose statements of faith, or ecclesiastical organization, 
men have rallied and been able to better preach the Gospel.” This is 
a list of “strong men” who rally men to “preach the Gospel.” The 
list is intended as a theological and muscular genealogy of preaching 
men: “Ignatius, Theophilus, Philo, Clement, Origen, Jerome, Alcuin, 
Raymond Lull, Wicliff, Jonathan Edwards, the Wesleys, Loyola, Xavier, 
William Carey, Alexander Duff, Livingstone, and very last of all let me 
add a name which I regard as worthy to be in the list, the name of 
Hudson ‘Taylor, of the China Inland Mission.” In this case, a famous 
modern China missionary is grafted into a selective theological gene- 
alogy. The list is certainly Protestant, but also broadly ecumenical (in 
including Loyola and Xavier), and evangelical (with the emphasis on 
Edwards, the Wesleys, Duff, etc.). 

The same article includes an interesting discussion of the right “class” 
from which to draw evangelists. The author says that “[i]n the past we 
have probably had to seek for our lay workers from a rather inferior 
source” and that “[w]hile note depreciating the influence of the Holy 
Spirit to raise up men of power from the lower classes, yet other things 
being equal, the man of education and good inheritance has vastly the 
advantage.” The article states that “[i]f we can reach such boys [from 
the scholarly class] and train them well we shall have men who will be 
in China what Calvin, Knox and Luther were.”*’ 


+ Review of Under Calvin’s Spell: A Tale of the Heroic Times of Old Geneva, by Deborah 
Alcock, The Chinese Recorder 34 (1903), 519. 

“ Rev. R. F Fitch, ‘In the Light of History and in View of Existing Conditions, 
What are Some of the Defects of Modern Evangelistic Methods in China, and What 
[is] the Remedy?’ The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal 36 (1905), 595—609. 

+ Ibid., 599. 

4 Ibid., 606. 

17 Ibid., 606. 
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A 1907 article, “Denominational Distinctions in Mission Work,” 
discusses Calvin. In this article, the author discusses how the phrase 
“denominational distinctions” may be applied to different Christian 
camps or groups or to the differences themselves. Foster lists examples 
of such differences in the early church, mentioning how groups in 
Corinth named themselves after Paul, Apollos, or Cephas, and says 
that this was “somewhat as Christians of later date have come, though 
perhaps less culpably, to call themselves after the names of Luther, 
Calvin, or Wesley.”* 

An interesting article, “An Inevitable Problem, How to Meet It,” 
from January 1910, treats the problem of how Chinese Christians 
understood evolution, especially in light of conflicting opinions from 
more conservative or liberal missionary and secular teachings.” The 
author, Rev. R. E Fitch, writes: 


As Protestants we can never claim that a system of truth is necessarily 
wholly defended by the lives of its exponents. For example, some of the 
most devoted men and women who ever lived, were members of the 
Catholic Church, and yet we must distinguish to a certain extent between 
their lives and the truth for which they stand. Protestantism received its 
real intellectual backbone in Europe when in certain works of his Calvin 
stated and defended its principles. These works of Calvin became as it 
were the constitution of Protestantism, around which the strong men of 
Europe rallied. Protestantism was expressed in such a manner as to compel 
their assent, and give definiteness and force to what they professed.°! 


Fitch seems to be making the argument that historical appropriation 
is selective and open to interpretation. He says that, “The liberal 
therefore holds that inspiration is suggestive rather than definitive. If it 
were definitive, only one system of thought could have come from 1" 
In this schema, Calvin embodies a certain line of thought, gives it 
cohesion and power, but cannot contain that which comes out of it. 
Calvin here is a marker of particularity, and this is one of the only 
times in the Chinese Recorder where Calvin is not accompanied by other 
major figures. Fitch launches into an extended homily on the need for 


48 Rev. Arnold Foster, ‘Denominational Distinctions in Mission Work,’ The Chinese 
Recorder 38 (1907), 125-135. 

* Ibid., 126. 

5 Rev. R. E Fitch, ‘An Inevitable Problem: How to Meet It,’ The Chinese Recorder 
41 (1910), 84-92. 

5! Ibid., 89. 

5 Ibid., 89. 
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Christians to cooperate, at least in part not to “weaken the faith of 
our native Christians.”** 

Wiliam Edward Soothill (1861-1935), a famous missionary transla- 
tor and scholar, has an article concerning the importance of having 
Chinese Christian scholars trained in both classical and contemporary 
Chinese philosophy as well as Western philosophy. Saying that “[t]he 
witness of the past clearly declares that the future presents magnificent 
opportunities to the faithful student,” Soothill launches into another 
holy history: 


We can go back to the earliest times and show that if Moses had not 
been learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians the whole course of 
Israelite history, and with it that of the world, would have been altered. 
St. Paul, too, was acquainted with Greek and Roman schools of thought 
as well as with Hebrew. Many of the Fathers were learned in all that was 
accounted wisdom in their day. Augustine, Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, 
Wycliffe, Wesley—how easy it would be to pile up names!—were all men 
of no mean literary attainments, and their sanctified scholarship moved 
their own and future generations mightily.” 


Based on these examples, Soothill exclaims: “Oh! For a Chinese Chris- 
tian versed in the Confucian, Buddhist, Taoist and ‘heretical’ writers 
of repute, learned in Western modes of thought, steeped in the Holy 
Scriptures and sanctified by the Spirit of Christ”? Calvin is a source 
of Western knowledge, who must be paired with sources of Chinese 
understanding. 

An article on church union offered a short aside about Calvin: “Calvin 
writing to Cramer in 1553, says: ‘I should not hesitate to cross ten seas 
if by this means holy communion might prevail among the members of 
Christ.’”°’ Here as elsewhere, Calvin was used to confirm the author’s 
opinion, in this case about the importance of unity. 

In a similar example, Calvin is held up as an example of someone 
who experienced exile: “Most of vital American Christianity is con- 
nected with the exodus of pilgrims who wanted to get away from the 
ecclesiastical tyranny of England and the cultural influence of Holland. 


5 Ibid., 90. 

5t W. E. Soothill, “The Use of the Christian Scholar in Literature, The Chinese 
Recorder 41 (1910), 343-347. 

5 Ibid., 344. 

°° Ibid., 344. 

5 P E Price, ‘Church Union in China,’ The Chinese Recorder 54 (1923), 203. John 
Wesley is cited in a similar way after Calvin. 
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Calvin, as we all know, was constantly traveling to get away from pres- 
sure and keep his spiritual freedom. And when he finally settled in 
Geneva it became a haven of refuge for others like himself. Here Knox 
came to be spiritually free and caught his vision.”” In this case, Calvin’s 
experience is confirmation of something that the author prizes. 

Henry Hodgkin puts Calvin in yet another list: “Martin Luther, John 
Calvin, John Knox, the Wesleys, George Fox—these are great names, 
but they would be the first to insist that in each age the Church needs 
fresh experience of God’s grace and power—that she cannot live on 
her past, however glorious.”*’ In this case, Hodgkin goes on to highlight 
the significance of new reform, experience, or effort. Christianity must 
be remodeled, after the model of earlier efforts. 

A rare article by a Chinese leader places Calvin in a different list: 
“Can we follow the example of Christ in using their daily economic 
life to open up deeper spiritual truth? Luther, Calvin and other leaders 
of religious movements could not escape facing the economic problems 
of their times. Is this not the more true in our day in China?”® Again 
there is the contention that Calvin’s experience can serve as a model 
of contemporary innovation. 

In 1941, as the ecumenical movement began to take on new strength, 
G. Francis S. Gray wrote of the significance of Calvin, seeing a broad 
influence throughout the world: 


In another way, also, a great debt is owed to French Christianity by Eng- 
lish-speaking Christianity. John Calvin, the Frenchman, whose work was 
mostly done in Geneva, influenced Reformers and Protestants a great 
deal in all countries. But of course his influence was especially great on 
Scotland and John Knox: we need not perhaps say that without him 
there would be no separate Presbyterian Church, but at all events his 
influence on Scotland was immense: and indirectly also on Presbyterians 
and other Protestants in the U.S.A. He also had not a little influence on 
Episcopalianism. The nineteenth century tended to depreciate Calvin, 
but our own lives know better. One of our hymns today was written by 


58 Sten Bugge, “Christianity: A Vale of Refuge,’ The Chinese Recorder 57 (1926), 
557. 

°° Henry T. Hodgkin, “Things New and Old,’ ibid., 773. 

°° Gideon Chen, ‘Evangelism and Economic Life,’ The Chinese Recorder 31 (1930), 
36. According to Chen, “This article is intended to remind the enthusiastic support- 
ers of the Five Year Movement of an often forgotten factor in the active program of 
evangelism, the economic welfare of the people” (34). 
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one of Calvin’s spiritual children: and I was glad that the tune to which 
we sang it came from our Calvin’s own Genevan Psalter.°! 


Gray continued, “We talk now of the Ecumenical Movement (using a 
new name for an old thing) and say it began late in the 19th century. 
That is in a sense in time. But the Church Universal has existed from 
the beginning—we may indeed, ignore it, but that makes no differ- 
ence.” For Calvinists contemplating church union, or simply more 
ecumenical involvement, Calvin’s influence over many places helped 
create a shared paternity. 

During the period where “devolution” of ministry to local church 
leaders was stressed, J. Cambell Gibson wrote “How to Produce Lead- 
ers in the Chinese Church.” Gibson disliked distinguishing “natural” 
and “spiritual” gifts, and instead focused on the variety of learning 
relationships. Gibson wrote: 


But all are gifts of God by which He is pleased to enrich His Church. By 
heredity, by the atmosphere of Christian homes, by worship friendships, by 
social intercourse, by education, and, at the stage of adolescence, notably 
by the plastic influence of heaven-born teachers, whether of “sacred” or 
“secular” learning, whose own character stamps itself indelibly on their 
pupils,—by such influences God prepares leaders for His people and it 
is worth while to pray for them. The devious course of Church history 
is lit up by such names, and they often owed their brilliance to others of 
less renown. Timothy to his mother and grandmother, Augustine to his 
mother, Luther to his homely but devout father, Calvin to his brilliant 
cousin and the fervency of Farel, John Knox to “godlie Maister Wishart.” 
The list might be drawn out to any length and we gather from it the assur- 
ance of divine gifts bestowed on select souls, often through the ministry 
of others who themselves remained in obscurity, while helping to kindle 
lights that will never fade. So God prepares His gifts of leadership, and 
they are given to the Church when it prays for them.™ 


For Gibson, Calvin’s relationship to Farel perhaps hinted at the relation- 
ship that might exist between missionary and Chinese Christians. 
The irony of much of missionary planning about devolution was that 
it came to a sharp end in 1949 when the Chinese Revolution occurred. 
Missionaries began to leave, at first slowly, and then rapidly, and soon 


"TG Francis S. Gray, “Thoughts on the Church Universal,’ The Chinese Recorder 72 
(1941), 652. 

© Ibid., 654. 

"7 J. Campbell Gibson, ‘How to Produce Leaders in the Chinese Church,’ The 
Chinese Recorder 47 (1916), 461. 
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the last were expelled. Similarly ecumenical union came quickly and 
involuntarily, with the formation of a patriotic (EIA) or “three- 
self” church (=S FA). During the Cultural Revolution, the church 
went underground. During this period, Calvin was probably little 


remembered or mentioned. 


CALVIN IN CHINESE: REMEMBERING CALVIN 


In the interim since 1949, a picture of Christianity in China has been 
hazy. Christians in China now number in the tens of millions, and 
these estimates may be radical undercounts. It is common to speak 
of the “reemergence” of Christianity in China. Christian groups are 
sometimes divided according to (1) the patriotic church, both Protestant 
and Catholic, (2) underground churches, both Protestant and Catholic, 
(3) “cultural Christians,” who have an affinity for the social benefits 
of Christianity, and (4) various sectarian movements. There is also a 
“Chinese diaspora” including Chinese-speaking or reading populations 
in Hong Kong, Taiwan, Malaysia, Singapore, and elsewhere. 

A curious aspect of the memory of Calvin is that after decades of 
occasional missionary invocation or episodic forgetting, Calvin has 
reemerged as a marker of identity and a symbol of Christian identity. 
In some ways, this is the logical consequence of the cross-cultural 
missionary process. Andrew Walls has argued that first generation mis- 
slonaries pioneered in almost every area except for theology, tending to 
favor fairly simple exposition of doctrine.” For first, second, and even 
third generation converts, the primary emphasis was often on conversion 
or basic institution building; the church needed preachers, translators, 
healers, and theologians first; historians could come later. With the rise 
of indigenous-led major theological faculties throughout Asia, there has 
been a widespread reinterpretation of denominational identity. 

The Institutes of the Christian Religion appears to have only been trans- 
lated into Chinese in the 1950s in Hong Kong. By this time, the Prot- 
estant missionary churches in mainland China had been merged into an 
official state-sponsored body. Soon, most churches and church leaders 


TT Andrew Walls, The Missionary Movement in Christian History: Studies in the Transmission 
of Faith (Maryknoll, NY, 1996), p. 197. 

6 Jean Calvin, (REE Institutes of the Christian Religion BB BUEN EA, trans. 
Xu Qingyu (Hong Kong, 1955-1959). 
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would be purged. Meanwhile, in the “Chinese diaspora” of Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore, Calvin began to enter the memories of 
Chinese communities, often through the work of third or fourth genera- 
tion scholars pursuing studies abroad. For the first time, biographies of 
Calvin were written or translated. Translations of some of Calvin’s 
commentaries were published in the mid-1990s.°’ 

Recent scholars have continued to take up this work. For example, at 
Taiwan Theological College and Seminary, the principal Lin Hung-Hsin 
has published a theology of Calvin, while one of the newer theologians, 
Shih Shu-Yin, has written about the relevance of Calvin’s demonology 
for the question of exorcism in Taiwan.” Given Protestant sensibilities, 
it is perhaps not surprising that Calvin acts as a sourcebook to which 
one turns in times of trouble. 

In the PRC, Calvin is reappearing under a variety of guises. In addi- 
tion to his presence in formal Three Self Churches (the state church), 
he reappears through Korean missionaries and academic scholars 
interested in harnessing a Protestant ethic for China. Church history 
as a discipline is quite new; as Long Xiuqing notes, the first Chinese 
textbook on Church History in the PRC was written only in 1996. 
Scholarship in China has also been limited, with most studies of religion 
conducted in philosophy, history, or even sociology departments. Here, 
Calvin stands again as a saint, in this case representing Western civili- 
zation. These Chinese scholars remember Calvin as a social reformer 
or influential philosopher, and he is often presented as a Weberian 
archetype of industry, thrift, and work—a patron saint for Western 
modernity. Long notes that scholars, such as Yu Ke, saw Calvinism as 
molding the modern West: “The ties between faith, such and moral- 
ity made the Calvinist struggle a lifetime battle to achieve and hence 


°° T.H.L. Parker, John Calvin: A Biography, trans. Lin Hung Hsin PUBS and Wang 
I-Fang £1877 (Taipei, 2001); T. B. Van Halsema, This Was John Calvin HIRST, 
trans. Wang Zhaofeng (Beijing, 2006). 7 

" John Calvin, Commentary on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle t to the Romans ie Fa A Batts, 
trans. Zhao Zhonghui SD and Song Huazhong RFK (Taipei, 1995); John 
Calvin, Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians DOP ZER trans. Ren 
Yisa (Taipei, 1995). 

68 Shih Shu-Yin, ‘Conceptions of Demon Possession in Calvin’s New Testament 
Interpretation’ JUN SA SE D HIT DURE (Taiwan Theological Seminary Confer- 
ence on Demon Possession, Spring 2006). 

®© Long Xiuging, ‘Developing a Discipline: The Recent Study of Western Church 
History in the People’s Republic of China,’ The Journal of Ecclesiastical History 56 
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made the religion a force which pushed society forward. Calvinism thus 
became a force for creating capitalism, with Calvinism accommodating 
to the development of a commodity economy with their new ideals 
and new values.” Weberian analyses shaped these approaches, and 
it may even be that the availability of Weber and his reception as a 
major sociologist, scholar, and student of Calvinism inclined Chinese 
scholars to treat him as representing a “Western” viewpoint. A search 
of the China Academic Journals (GNKI) database confirms that the 
relationship between Calvin and modernization continues to be a com- 
mon theme in academic scholarship on China.” 

It is hard to know entirely why Calvin is remembered in this way, 
but there are a number of possible reasons: (1) Weber’s Protestant Ethic 
is well known and widely available in China, and is likely seen as a 
classically Western analysis of the relationship between religion and 
modernization; (2) some American theologians who are Weberian in 
their outlook, including Max Stackhouse, have partnered with Chinese 
academics studying religion; (3) treating Calvin as modernizer is safer 
than treating him as theologian; and (4) most Chinese study of Calvin 
now is derivative and continues to appeal to several major themes that 
can be found in most church history textbooks. As more scholars study 
abroad, journals proliferate, and there is a greater access to the broader 
corpus of Calvin scholarship, it seems likely that Calvin’s image will 
become more complex and multidimensional. 

Just as Calvin was a marker of Protestant identity capable of broad 
appropriation, in the PRC Calvin is often another “great man” of 
Christendom. His theology is seen as a cultural key that may unlock 
the secrets of Western socio-religious development. Occasionally he 
also serves as an authority for interpreting contextual issues. As we 
have seen, Calvin has been remembered in a broad range of ways in 
China, and his memory today is far from fixed. He continues to be 
remembered as an icon, a saint, a moral exemplar, or an innovator. 


” Ibid., 522. 

TT Wu Shuping, ‘Beyond the Religion: On the Social Functions of the Calvin’s 
Reformation,’ Journal of Lanzhou Unwersity 144 (2005), 268-270; Ma Jie, ‘A Break in the 
Darkness: Mid-Century Reformation in Europe,’ Journal of Shanxi Agricultural University 4 
(2005), 301-302. Other themes in this small study include articles on Servetus, Calvin 
and civil government, predestination, and persecution. Most of these are short, derivative 
articles that recapitulate themes found in most scholarly introductions to Calvin. 
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It seems likely that Calvin will attract more rather than less study in 
the years ahead. 


CONCLUSION 


Terrence Craig’s recent study of Canadian missionary writing sug- 
gests the ways in which Calvin was inserted into anthologies or other 
published materials in precisely the way we have seen: as a signifier 
of identity. Craig writes that “These writers peppered their own work 
with quotations from the acknowledged masters of their literature, as 
moral supplements, just as they quoted scripture.”’? Thus, notes Craig, 
Rosalind Godforth uses “Spurgeon and Calvin,” while another author 
mentions Tennyson or Browning.” For most of the missionaries we 
have read, use of Calvin is primarily a literary device, meant to sup- 
port or affirm a particular argument. Substantive analyses of Calvin 
are almost entirely lacking. Even focused attention was quite rare, and 
Calvin does not appear to have been celebrated at centennials in China 
as he was elsewhere. 

This essay has showed how Calvin himself often functioned as a sign 
of continuity. In some cases, he was cited in Reformed communities as 
a symbol of Reformation faith and confession, but he functioned just 
as well as a marker of Protestant evangelicalism or of an ecumenical 
Christianity. In Chinese literature, Calvin seems to have been absent 
from the first generations of scholarship; English or Scottish texts tended 
to provide sources for translation on those occasions when original 
works were not composed in Chinese. 

An interesting aspect of remembering Calvin is that as theological 
education has developed in ‘Taiwan and Hong Kong and reemerged in 
China itself, Calvin has become more significant in the Chinese-speak- 
ing Reformed pantheon. Where earlier generations might have focused 
on the missionaries themselves, on prominent church leaders, or on the 
creation of indigenous theology, one aspect of more recent work has 
been an effort to reintroduce Calvin into Christian lineage. It is as if} 
having placed Calvin in a crowded suitcase, where his name and image 


” Terrence Craig, The Missionary Lives: A Study in Missionary Biography and Autobiography 
(Leiden, 1997), p. 63. 
"7 Ibid., p. 64. 
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were infrequently invoked, he has now been removed, dusted off, and 
offered a more prominent space in a new language and culture. In this 
place also Calvin is a marker for Protestant identity, modern religion, 
muscular faith, or theological tradition. His name will continue to be 
occasionally mentioned in sermons and journals and memoirs, less often 
by missionaries and more regularly by Chinese-speaking Christians. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


CALVIN AND ANTI-APARTHEID MEMORY IN THE DUTCH 
REFORMED FAMILY OF CHURCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Robert Vosloo 


INTRODUCTION 


In his well-known book, Naught for Your Comfort, Father Trevor Hud- 
dleston gives a moving description of his difficult but rewarding ministry 
as an Anglican priest in the township of Sophiatown, Johannesburg 
from 1944 to 1956. In one of the chapters Huddleston addresses the 
role of the Dutch Reformed Church (Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk) in 
legitimizing apartheid. He comments: “The truth is that the Calvinistic 
doctrines upon which the faith of the Afrikaner is nourished, contain 
within themselves...exaggerations so distorting and so powerful that it 
is very hard indeed to recognise the Christian faith they are supposed 
to enshrine. Here, in this fantastic notion of the immutability of race, 
is present in a different form the predestination idea: the concept of 
an elect people of God, characteristic above all else of John Calvin.”! 
According to Huddleston, this “Calvinistic” understanding is narrowed 
even further within the South African context to adapt to existing pre- 
conceptions and prejudices by maintaining that the Afrikaner people 
(volk) had a divine mission and unique destiny that set them apart—like 
Israel in the Old Testament. They are a chosen nation called to rep- 
resent the purity of race, since whiteness is divinely ordained. Hence 
Huddleston’s conclusion: “Calvinism, with its great insistence on ‘elec- 
tion,’ is the ideally suitable doctrine for White South Africa. It provides 
at the same moment a moral justification for White supremacy and an 
actual day-to-day reason for asserting it.”? 

I briefly recall these remarks by Huddleston because they underline 
the fact that it is not an easy task to speak about the role of Calvin 
in anti-apartheid memory, since Calvinism is most often seen as the 


' Trevor Huddleston, Naught for Your Comfort (London, 1957), p. 50. 
2 Ibid. 
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religious worldview which provided the theological underpinnings for 
the worldview that supported Afrikaner nationalism, and more specifi- 
cally the ideology of apartheid. At the same time, without denying the 
power of Huddleston’s critique, one can also assert with the Cape ‘Town 
theologian John de Gruchy that students of Calvin’s theology may be 
forgiven for asking some critical questions “about the too easy identifi- 
cation between Calvin and Calvinism with apartheid that is popularly 
held both inside and beyond the border of South Africa.’ 

This essay wants to acknowledge the complex and problematic 
discussions surrounding the relationship between Calvinism and the 
Afrikaner nationalism associated with apartheid. The aim, however, 
is not to deal primarily with this issue, but rather to chart some of 
the traces of theological attempts to invoke an “other Calvin” that 
served in some ways as a rival to the way the legacy of Calvin has 
been appropriated within apartheid discourse and subsequent collective 
memory. The idea that the reception of Calvin and his legacy is not 
merely limited to the generally perceived form of Afrikaner Calvinism 
is also expressed by John de Gruchy in an article significantly entitled 
“The Revitalization of Calvinism in South Africa: Some Reflections on 
Christian Belief, Theology, and Social Transformation.” In this essay, 
published in 1986, De Gruchy argues that Calvinism was experiencing 
something of a renascence in South Africa. He then refers specifically 
to two different and distinct forms. There was, on the one hand, the 
work of the Institute for Reformational Studies at the University of 
Potchefstroom which, although it also broke new ground, could largely 
be viewed as a programme in continuity with the received tradition of 
Afrikaner Calvinism. There was also, on the other hand, a strand of 
Calvinism in South Africa—and this is the main focus of De Gruchy’s 
article—in which Calvinism “is being revitalized, even radicalized, as 
a theology of social transformation.”* 

In his important book Liberating Reformed Theology: A South African 
Contribution to an Ecumenical Debate, published in 1991, De Gruchy again 
refers to the presence of a more prophetic “alternative Calvinism” in 


° John W. de Gruchy, Liberating Reformed Theology: A South African Contribution to an 
Ecumenical Debate (Grand Rapids, 1991), p. 5. 
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South Africa and also observes that the revitalisation of the Reformed 
tradition in South Africa is part of a much longer historical process. 


For alongside the dominant white Afrikaner culture another more pro- 
phetic and evangelical Calvinism has existed in South Africa since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century (...) This ‘alternative Calvinism,’ 
alternative to the dominant tradition, embraces Afrikaner and English- 
speaking, black and white, stretching back as it does to the missionary 
labors of Johannes van der Kemp of the London Missionary Society at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, shaping the new-found faith 
of the Xhosa hymn writer, poet-preacher, and African nationalist Tiyo 
Soga, and the more recent political struggles of the African National 
Congress leader Albert Luthuli, and reaching forward to the present in 
the prophetic yet compassionate witness of Beyers Naudé , the charismatic 
leadership of Allan Boesak, and the less prominent but no less significant 
witness of many others? 


In an attempt to write on Calvin and his legacy in anti-apartheid 
memory one needs to be conscious of this historical trajectory. It is also 
important to see that the endeavours of some academics and church 
leaders to draw on a different understanding of Calvin were motivated 
by the need to challenge the hegemony of the “Calvin” who became 
associated with Afrikaner nationalism and apartheid discourse. The 
question regarding the true legacy of Calvin thus itself became a site 
of struggle. The efforts to develop an alternative reading of Calvin 
can thus be situated rhetorically within this context. For instance, 
Beyers Naudé, the famous Afrikaner anti-apartheid activist, wrote an 
article in 1969, published in The Rand Daily Mail under the heading 
“What Calvin Really Stood For,” in which he asserts: “Calvin did not 
proclaim or support an exclusive ideology based on the domination of 
any group, culture or race over others...If he were to come alive and 
be in South Africa today, he would be the first to protest against and 
combat many of the concepts proclaimed by and posturing as Afrikaner 
Calvinism.”° This remark underlines the fact that it was important for 
many Reformed Christians to reclaim Calvin as a moral role-model 


5 De Gruchy, Liberating Reformed Theology (see above, n. 3), pp. 42-43. For a further 
discussion of this trajectory, see also Gideon Thom, ‘Calvinism in South Africa’ in 
John Caloin: His Influence in the Western World, ed. W. Stanford Reid (Grand Rapids, 
1982), pp. 345-363. 
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and place themselves in line with the basic tenets of his theology. This 
served as a strategy to give authority and legitimisation to their own 
position, as well as to disarm rhetorically and theologically those who 
in their eyes had distorted the tradition. 

After a brief discussion of the defence and the critique of the so- 
called “Calvinist paradigm,” i.e. the view that the Afrikaner religio- 
political convictions of the mid-twentieth century have their roots in 
Calvinism, the main body of this essay will focus on the critical and 
constructive ideas and remarks of those theologians and church lead- 
ers who drew from the wellsprings of Calvin’s life and writings, and 
his complex legacy, to counter apartheid discourse and practice. These 
theologians by no means formed a dominant stream within theologi- 
cal and church discourse in South Africa, although influential public 
theological figures like Beyers Naudé, Willie Jonker, Jaap Durand, David 
Bosch, and Allan Boesak offered in their different ways alternative 
readings and embodiments on how to appropriate Calvin’s legacy in 
apartheid South Africa. In the process they contributed to the recep- 
tion of Calvin in anti-apartheid collective memory. It will probably be 
an overstatement to describe these engagements with Calvin and his 
legacy as a coherent movement, or even to claim that Calvin was the 
dominant influence on these theologians. Nevertheless, Galvin was used 
as a significant resource by some theologians in their engagement with 
the realities of apartheid South Africa. At the heart of these diverse 
interpretations one finds several key notions that include the need to 
challenge the link between Calvin’s thought and an exclusive national- 
ism, the important reference to Calvin as an ecumenical theologian, 
the emphasis on Calvin’s views on inter-human relationships, the use 
of Calvin’s understanding of obedience and disobedience to the state, 
and the critique of any separation between religion and politics. This 
essay will indicate the use of these interwoven notions more fully, but 
will be limited by the fact that it will mainly focus on the reception 
of Calvin in the work of some influential theologians of the Dutch 
Reformed family of churches who in their diverse ways challenged 
the reading that simply associated Calvinism with an exclusionary 
Afrikaner nationalism.’ 


7 There are, of course, important theological strands in other Reformed churches 
in South Africa that also reflected on the realities of apartheid South Africa in the 
light of Calvin’s legacy, for instance the serious scholarly work by theologians of the 
Gereformeerde Kerk associated with the University of Potchefstroom, as well as the work 
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The term “Dutch Reformed family of churches” refers to the Dutch 
Reformed Church, the Dutch Reformed Mission Church, the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Africa, and the Reformed Church in Africa. 
These churches historically had mainly white, colored, black and Indian 
members respectively. In 1994 the Dutch Reformed Mission Church 
and the largest part of the Dutch Reformed Church in Africa united 
to form the Uniting Reformed Church of Southern Africa. 


CALVIN, CALVINISM, AND AFRIKANER NATIONALISM 


In an influential article, “The roots and fruits of Afrikaner civil religion,” 
written in 1983, the well-known South African missiologist David Bosch 
observes that it is still the dominant view that the religio-political views 
of the Afrikaner, which reached their maturity in the mid-twentieth 
century, have their roots in Calvinism. According to this view, which 
is often referred to as the “Calvinist paradigm,” the outlook of the 
Dutch-Afrikaners since the seventeenth century has been inspired by 
a strictly Calvinist view of life. Bosch continues: 


This led them to regard themselves as a chosen people, to identify them- 
selves with Israel of old, and to believe that they have been called by God 
to Christianize and civilize the original inhabitants of the sub-continent. 
This awareness of being a chosen people blended with the Calvinist doc- 
trine of election and predestination and led to the belief that they—the 
Afrikaners—were the elect of God in contradiction to the other races; 
because this was so, any form of ‘gelykstelling’ (= equal treatment) of 
Blacks and Whites would be contrary to the ordinances of God P 


The interesting point that Bosch makes with regard to the “Calvinist 
paradigm” is that it had also been advocated since the time of David 
Livingstone not only by scholars critical of Afrikaner nationalism, such 
as Sheila Patterson (1957) and T. Dunbar Moodie (1975),° but also by 
some Afrikaner scholars, particularly since the 1870s, and even more 


by theologians within the mainly English-speaking Reformed Churches. These strands 
deserve a more careful analysis than we are able to provide here. 
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from the 1930s onwards. As Bosch puts it in a later article: “Thus 
both friend and foe agreed that Calvinism shaped Afrikanerdom; the 
one, however, wished to prove how bad Calvinism was, the other how 
good it was 

Bosch is also mindful of the fact that some scholars have challenged 
this so-called Calvinist paradigm. Bosch attends especially to the 
meticulous scholarly critique of André du ‘Toit, from which he quotes: 
“A critical investigation will show that there is simply no contemporary 
evidence for the presence among early Afrikaners of a set of popular 
beliefs that might be recognized as ‘primitive Calvinism’ nor of any 
ideology of a chosen people with a national mission: nothing of this 
kind appears in the contemporary accounts of travelers or other well- 
placed observers before the 1950s, nor are such views articulated at all 
by Afrikaners themselves before the last decades of the 19th century.”" 
Although Bosch argues that Du Toit probably overstates his case, he 
nevertheless agrees that it is hard to refute Du Toit’s central thesis 
that the “Calvinist paradigm” cannot be historically substantiated. 
Furthermore, Bosch makes the remark that the picture of the heroes 
of Afrikaner history as devout Calvinists is probably overdrawn: “It is 
therefore most probable that those scholars are correct who contend 


10 David J. Bosch, “The Afrikaner and South Africa,’ Theology Today 43 no. 2 (1986), 
203-216, here 204. For a discussion of the features, failures and future of Calvinism 
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“...(Dn comparative and historical perspective the reputation of authentic Calvinism 
is quite overblown: it is meager in substance and its historical foundation is shallow. 
The theory of an authentic Calvinist tradition going back to a primitive Calvinism 
nurtured in the isolated trekboer society of the open frontier, and ultimately derived 
from the golden age of ‘seventeenth century Calvinism’ is a historic myth” (234). For 
a more recent discussion of the link between Calvinism and the idea of the Afrikaner 
as a chosen people, see Hermann Giliomee, The Afrikaners: Biography of a People (Cape 
Town, 2003), pp. 175-179. For a description of “Calvinism” in the Afrikaner school 
of historiography, see also R. M. Britz, ‘Die begrip “Calvinisme” in die Afrikaanse 
geskiedskrywing. ‘n oorsigtelike tapering’ (The Concept of ‘Calvinism’ in Afrikaans 
Historiography: An Overview), Skrif en Kerk 15 no. 2 (1994), 196-218. 
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that Afrikaners of the 18th and early 19th centuries were, at most, 
Calvinist only in a cultural sense and that very few of them actually 
lived according to the central tenets of the Calvinist faith.” !? 

It is not possible to give a detailed discussion of the influence of 
Calvin and Calvinism on Afrikaner identity in this essay, but even the 
cursory remarks above make it clear that an over-simplified description 
and uncritical acceptance of the “Calvinist paradigm” is problematic. 
To understand Afrikaner “civil religion”? (as it is associated with Afri- 
kaner nationalism), one must acknowledge a more complex interplay of 
forces. Bosch identifies three forces in this regard: “The religious roots 
of Afrikaner nationalism, as it reached maturity in the 1940s and 1950s, 
are...to be traced back to the influences of orthodox evangelicalism, 
Kuyperian Calvinism, and neo-Fichtean romanticism. It is, indeed, 
a curious blend of all three of these, having gleaned from what best 
suited the peculiar situation of the Afrikaner.” !* 

Much has been written on these three influences on the development 
of Afrikaner nationalism, as well as on the formation of the identity of 
the Dutch Reformed Church D Given our focus on the reception of 
Calvin and his legacy in South Africa, suffice it to say that it is also 
important to keep in mind that Kuyperian Calvinism (one can also speak 
of Afrikaner neo-Calvinism in this regard) underwent serious adaptation 
and distortion in the light of the way its proponents interpreted local 


® Bosch, “The Roots and Fruits of Afrikaner Civil Religion’ (see above, n. 8), 18. 
See also Bosch, “he Afrikaner and South Africa’ (see above, n. 10), 206. 

!3 For a thorough discussion on the use and usefulness of the notion of “civil reli- 
gion” in South African discourse, see Dirkie Smit’s article ‘Civil Religion—in South 
Africa?’ in Dirk J. Smit, Essays in Public Theology: Collected Essays 1, ed. Ernst M. Conradie 
(Stellenbosch, 2007), pp. 101-123. See also F. E. Deist, ‘Notes on the Context and 
Hermeneutic of Afrikaner Civil Religion’ in Mission in Creative Tension: A Dialogue with 
David Bosch, eds. J. N. J. Kritzinger and W. A. Saayman (Pretoria, 1990), pp. 124-139. 
Deist later published an extensive study on the exposition of Scripture in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, with an informative chapter on ‘Calvinism and Biblical Science.’ 
See Ferdinand Deist, Ervaring, Rede en Metode in Skrifuitleg: ’n Wetenskapshistoriese ondersoek 
na die Skrifuitleg in die Ned. Geet Kerk 1840-1990 (Experience, Reason and Method in 
Exegesis: a Scientific-Historical Study of Exegesis in the Dutch Reformed Church 
1840-1990), (Pretoria, 1994), especially pp. 155-260. 

Bosch, “The Roots and Fruits of Afrikaner Civil Religion’ (see above, n. 8), p. 32. 

13 See, for instance, Bosch, “The Roots and Fruits of Afrikaner Civil Religion’ 
(see above, n. 8), 25-32; Bosch, “he Afrikaner and South Africa’ (see above, n. 10), 
208-213; Douglas S. Bax, A Different Gospel: A Critique of the Theology Behind Apartheid 
(Johannesburg, n.d.), pp. 28-37; Andries Johannes Botha, Die evolusie van ’n volskteologie 
(The Evolution of a Volk Theology) (Bellville, 1984), pp. 164-187; Johann Kinghorn 
ed., Die NG Kerk en Apartheid (Johannesburg, 1986), pp. 58-69; Willie Jonker, ‘Kragvelde 
binne die Kerk’ (Forces Within the Church), Aambeeld 26 no. 1 (1998), 11-14. 
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needs. In the 1930s the South African version of Kuyperian Calvin- 
ism grew stronger and became more sophisticated as it blended with 
the closer identification of church and Afrikaner volk. ‘This is especially 
reflected in an influential series called Koers in die krisis (“Direction in 
the Crisis”), the first volume of which was published in 1935 under 
the editorship of H. G. Stoker and F. J. M. Potgieter.’® This series 
consisted of a wide range of essays, including international contribu- 
tions, collected by the Federation of Calvinist Student Organizations 
in South Africa. The aim of Koers in die krisis is well mirrored in the 
last paragraph of the editorial preface of the first volume: “May this 
work be to the honour of God and the benefit of the volk, and may 
it conquer the heart of our volk. And may it unite all the Calvinists in 
South Africa, whatever their church, province or profession, to common 
Calvinist action in South Africa!” 

Kuyperian Calvinism, or the way it was interpreted in South Africa, 
seemed to be congruent with the rapidly growing nationalism of the 
1930s and 1940s. An increasing number of young theologians from 
the Dutch Reformed Church and the Reformed Church (Gereformeerde 
kerk) studied at the Free University of Amsterdam and thus the South 
African version of Kuyperian theology became deeply entrenched. ‘The 
Kuyperian notion of the separate spheres of life and the principle of 
the sovereignty of each of these spheres, together with the principle 
of diversity as something rooted in creation, was adapted to form an 
apartheid theology based on the principle of the diversity of people 
(with biblical support from texts like Genesis 11 and Acts 17:26). 


DISSIDENT VOICES 


The question can be asked why Calvinism was equated with Afrikaner 
nationalism in collective memory in the light of the fact that thorough 
historical scrutiny seemingly does not support such a thesis. Even if 
one does argue that the Calvinist paradigm is not without histori- 
cal foundation, one must admit that it does not warrant the heroic 
interpretation of history (and the perception of Calvinism associated 


'© See H. G. Stoker and E J. M. Potgieter eds., Koers in die krisis I (Stellenbosch, 1935). 
See also H. G. Stoker and J. D Vorster, Koers in die krisis H (Stellenbosch, 1940) and 
H. G. Stoker and J. D. Vorster, Koers in die Krisis II (Stellenbosch, 1941). 

17 Stoker and Potgieter, Koers in die Krisis I, p. xii (my translation). 
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with this interpretation) that became common after the 1930s. Johann 
Kinghorn suggests in this regard that the story of the Netherlands, 
which grew from “rags to riches” on the principles of “Calvinism”, 
had an impact amidst the poverty experienced by many Afrikaners. 
He also refers to the fact that the heroic interpretation of Afrikaner 
history in which Calvinism found a definite place was affirmed and 
ingrained through many channels. There was the poetry of Totius (J. D. 
du ‘Toit, the son of S. J. du Toit, who had studied under the Herman 
H. Kuyper—Abraham Kuyper’s son), the speeches and publications of 
Vader Kestell (a famous pastor, who also wrote the preface to Koers in die 
krisis), the endless repetition of this understanding of history at school, 
the speeches of politicians (especially by Dr D. F Malan, for instance, 
in his famous Quo Vadis speech) and even by historians who supported 
such an interpretation of history.'* It is therefore not surprising that there 
were not many voices from within the Afrikaner churches that offered 
a critique of the nationalist understanding of history and religion and 
the practical impact it had on all spheres of life. 

There were, however, some Reformed theologians in the 1940s and 
1950s who did manage to make their voices heard within what Jaap 
Durand described as “the seemingly monolithic theological structure of 
the Dutch Reformed Church.”'? At a time when nearly all Afrikaner 
theologians and intellectuals supported the ideology of apartheid, Pro- 
fessor B. B. Keet and Professor Ben Marais critiqued the attempts to 
give a theological justification for apartheid. Prof: Keet, who lectured at 
the Theological Seminary at Stellenbosch, argued that apartheid could 
only be justified on practical grounds, not on theological grounds. He 
set forth this view when he joined a polemic in Die Kerkbode (the official 
newspaper of the Dutch Reformed Church) in 1949 and again in his 
influential 1955 publication Whither—South Africa”? Dr Ben Marais, 
who first became critical of the racial policy of the Dutch Reformed 
Church at the conference of the International Missionary Council at 
Tambaran, Madras in 1938, also consistently critiqued any attempt 


18 Kinghorn, Die NG Kerk en apartheid (see above, n. 15), p. 61. 

19 Jaap Durand, ‘Afrikaner Piety and Dissent’ in Resistance and Hope: South African 
Essays in Honour of Beyers Naudé, eds. Charles Villa-Vicencio & John W. de Gruchy 
(Cape ‘Town, 1985), p. 39. 

# B. B. Keet, Whither—South Africa?, trans. N. J. Marquard (Stellenbosch, 1956). Of 
this work Durand (see above, n. 19) writes: “This little booklet became a milestone in 
the short and almost insignificant history of the Afrikaner theological dissidence in the 
face of a rampant ideology” (46). 
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to give a theological justification for racial segregation.”! With the 
advantage of hindsight the positions of Keet and Marais do not seem 
so radical today; however, they played an important role in preparing 
the way for further critique and also had a formative impact on Beyers 
Naudé, the most famous Afrikaner dissident with a Dutch Reformed 
background. 

Much has been written about Naudeé’s remarkable life and legacy,” 
but for our purposes here we can note that Naudé, who came from 
a very prominent Afrikaner family, brought his understanding of the 
Reformed tradition into critical conversation with his perception of the 
reasons for the Afrikaner’s nationalistic outlook. It is also important to 
keep in mind the influence on Naudé of the evangelical tradition with 
its missionary orientation. Hence Jaap Durand’s remark that his “rebel- 
lion did not come from a clear and well-defined Reformed theological 
system, but from a deep Christian commitment to the missionary calling 
of the church, a commitment nurtured by the pietist and evangelical 
impetus...in the Dutch Reformed church.”’’ On the other hand, one 
must also take note of De Gruchy’s remark: “The true heirs of Calvin 
would therefore be not necessarily those who systematize his thought, 
but those whose intention, motivation, and application are the same 
as his.”?* 

Naudeé’s official break with the Dutch Reformed Church came in 
1963, when he resigned as pastor from the Dutch Reformed congre- 
gation Aasvoélkop in Johannesburg. A few years earlier Naudé had 
attended the famous Cottesloe Consultation (7-14 December 1960) as a 
delegate of the Dutch Reformed Church. This ecumenical meeting was 


2! See especially Barend (Ben) Jacobus Marais, Colour, Unsolved Problem of the West (Cape 
Town, 1952). For a recent engagement with the thought of Marais (and Potgieter), see 
Hans S. A. Engdahl, Theology in Conflict—Readings in Afrikaner Theology: The Theologies of 
E J. M. Potgieter and B. J, Marais (Frankfurt am Main, 2006). 

2 See, for instance, Beyers Naudé, My land van hoop: Die lewe van Beyers Naudé (My 
Land of Hope: The life of Beyers Naudé) (Cape Town, 1995); Colleen Ryan, Beyers 
Naudé: Pilgrimage of Faith (Cape Town, 2005); Peter Randall ed., Not Without Honor: Tribute 
to Beyers Naudé ( Johannesburg, 1982); Charles Villa-Vicencio and John W. de Gruchy, 
Resistance and Hope: South African Essays in Honor of Beyers Naudé (Cape Town, 1985); Charles 
Villa-Vicencio and Carl Niehaus eds., Many Cultures, One Nation: A Festschrift for Beyers 
Naudé (Cape Town, 1995); Len Hansen ed., The Legacy of Beyers Naudé [Beyers Naudé 
Centre Series on Public Theology Volume 1] (Stellenbosch, 2005) and Len Hansen and 
Robert Vosloo eds., Oom Bey for the Future: Engaging the Witness of Beyers Naudé [Beyers 
Naudé Centre Series on Public Theology Volume 2] (Stellenbosch, 2006). 

*3 Durand, ‘Afrikaner Piety and Dissent’ (see above, n. 19), 48. 

** De Gruchy, “The Revitalization of Calvinism in South Africa’ (see above, n. 4), 32. 
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convened by the World Council of Churches after the shocking events 
at Sharpeville on 21 March 1960, when police fired on a crowd who 
protested against the pass laws, killing 69 and injuring 180 people. At 
Cottesloe a statement was adopted that critiqued the policy of apart- 
heid. The South African Prime Minister, Hendrik Verwoerd, however, 
reprimanded the delegates in a New Year’s speech and mentioned 
that the regional synods of the Dutch Reformed Church had not yet 
spoken on this matter. One by one these synods distanced themselves 
from the Cottesloe Statement. This intensified Naudé’s struggle with 
his conscience. In 1962 he became the first editor of Pro Veritate, an 
alternative Christian journal, which had an inter-denominational and 
inter-racial editorial board. After his dramatic resignation in 1963, he 
headed the ecumenical Christian Institute. 

It is interesting to note that one of the theological consultants at the 
Cottesloe Consultation was the German theologian Wilhelm Niesel, 
author of the influential book Die Theologie Calvins. Niesel was deeply 
influenced by Karl Barth and his theological opposition to Nazism, as 
exemplified in the Barmen Declaration of 1934. De Gruchy observes 
in this regard: “There can be little doubt that Beyers Naudé’s under- 
standing of Calvinism was decidedly affected by this interpretation of 
the tradition as he sought to come to grips with the reality of apart- 
heid from within the Dutch Reformed Church. As a result it naturally 
provided the theological orientation of the Christian Institute itself, 
especially during the first few years of its existence.” 

A reading of the monthly journal Pro Veritate in the 1960s affirms that 
Beyers Naudé wanted to draw from the sources of the Reformed tradi- 
tion in order to oppose the policy of apartheid and that he especially saw 
promise in recalling the struggle of the Confessing Church in Germany 
as an inspiration for the church struggle in South Africa. It is an exag- 
geration to say that Naudé, who was not an academic theologian, was 
consistently reflecting on the South African situation from a perspective 
influenced by a systematic reading of Calvin. Nevertheless, Naudé was 
interested in challenging in an ad hoc manner the legacy of the strand 
of Calvinism that associated Calvin with Afrikaner nationalism. ‘This 
is, for instance, evident in his article referred to above, “What Calvin 
really stood Tor "7" This article responded to the fact that Calvin had 


"7 De Gruchy, “The Revitalization of Calvinism in South Africa’ (see above, n. 4), 29. 
26 Naudé, ‘What Calvin Really Stood For’ (see above, n. 6), 13. 
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been a point of focus in a notorious speech in parliament by Dr Albert 
Hertzog, the son of the former prime minister J. B. M. Hertzog, who 
soon after this speech became the leader of the Herstigde Nationale Party 
(a political party to the right of the ruling National Party). Hertzog 
argued that Afrikaner-Calvinism is not reconcilable with liberalism, as 
expressed by most of the English-speaking community in South Africa. 
On the other hand, an eminent Calvin scholar, Dr André Hugo, stated 
during a speech at the University of Cape Town that true Calvinism 
shows correspondences with what was known in South Africa as liberal- 
ism. In his article Naudé argues that a comparison of these statements 
reveals conflicting views on Calvinism and that it is no wonder that 
the average citizen (Calvinist and non-Calvinist) is confused about what 
Calvin really said. 

In order to answer the question as to which of these opposing read- 
ings of Calvin is correct, Naudé asserts that the answer is only to be 
found through a careful and objective study of Calvin’s pronounce- 
ments, writings and actions. There is no doubt in Naudeé’s mind that Dr 
Hertzog’s use of Calvin, which drew on the neo-Calvinism of people 
such as the previous editor of Die Kerkbode, Dr Andries Treurnicht (who 
at that stage was the editor of the conservative newspaper Hoofstad, and 
later became the leader of the Conservative Party, which broke away 
from the National Party in 1983), cannot be derived from Calvin him- 
self.” The main basis for these arguments against liberalism is the claim 
that God established the diversity of nations at creation and at Babel, 
and that this “biblical” principle is propounded by Calvin. According 
to Naudé, such a use of the principle of diversity to sustain race and 
national identity, and justify the separation of nations and races, has 
no grounds in Calvin’s writings (for instance, in the Jnstitutes Book 1, 
chapters 3, 5, 10 and 15, where one might have expected to find some 
support for these ideas) or in the Reformed Confessions. Rather, the 
opposite is the case, since Calvin proclaims that as humans are cre- 
ated in the image of God, so all humans are one in sin, regardless of 
nation, culture or race. Naudé also argues that Calvin’s exposition of 


"7 Treurnicht viewed the policy of separate development as an outflow of the 
Afrikaner’s Calvinistic view of life. He saw separate residential areas and home lands 
as a practical application of the principle of diversity. According to Treurnicht, this 
principle creates the space for the different people groups to live out their unique call- 
ing. See for instance his essay “Hoe Calvinisties is ons?’ in A. P. Treurnicht, Credo van 
’n Afrikaner (Cape Town, 1975), pp. 6-11. 
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the law (for instance, of the first, third and six commandments) will 
not give much comfort to those who hope to find support from Calvin 
for apartheid and an exclusionary understanding of Afrikaner identity. 
And he adds: “And if anybody wishes to gain some illuminating insights 
into Calvin’s view of our Immorality Act, just read his exposition of 
the Seventh Commandment.””® 

Another line of critique that Naudé employs against the position 
that uses Calvinism to affirm the ideology of apartheid and critique 
English “liberalism” is the affirmation of Calvin’s ecumenical concern, 
not only towards German and Swiss Lutherans, but also towards the 
English Anglicans (Naudé’s emphasis). In this regard Naudé quotes at 
length from Calvin’s famous letter of 29 March 1552 to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in which he responded to the invitation to a synod to 
discuss the possibility of greater unity between the churches of the 
Reformation. For Naudé, Calvin’s ecumenical vision is at the heart of 
his thought and therefore he sees Calvinism as in essence an ecumenical 
movement. He even asserts: “If Calvin were to come to life and live 
in South Africa today, I am convinced that he would be a staunch and 
active supporter of the Christian Institute of Southern Africa.”*? Here 
we see the focus on “the ecumenical Calvin” as reaction against the 
ultra-conservative depiction of Calvin in Afrikaner neo-Calvinism. In 
this regard one must also take note of the fact that Naudeé’s change of 
view regarding apartheid was influenced deeply by his contact with ecu- 
menical bodies like the World Council of Churches. Naudé’s emphasis 
on the importance of ecumenism was related, furthermore, to his belief 
that church unification within the Dutch Reformed family of churches 
would serve as a powerful prophetic critique against apartheid. 

Naudé is also interested in the question of how this dangerous 
distortion of Calvinism developed and why Reformed theologians did 
not express strong protests against such an invocation of Calvin. As an 
answer to the first question Naudé, perhaps somewhat simplistically, 
draws a line from Abraham Kuyper to the South African neo-Calvin- 
ism of Dr Treurnicht and others. 

In an attempt to answer the question as to why there was no pro- 
test against the use of Calvinism to justify an unjust racial standpoint, 
Naudé notes the close historical intertwining of the Dutch Reformed 


TT" Naudé, ‘What Calvin Really Stood For’ (see above, n. 6), 13. 
" Thid., 13. 
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Church with the Afrikaner volk: “It is an association so intimately linked 
and interwoven with all other areas of the life of the Afrikaner that 
any direct criticism by an Afrikaner on this very sensitive point would 
immediately be regarded as a betrayal of everything the Afrikaner 
holds dear, with resulting ostracism and expulsion from the Afrikaner 
community. ””? The costs involved in the decision to criticise the fatal 
bond between the church and Afrikaner nationalism indeed give some 
insight into the reasons for the absence of any critique of the ideology 
of apartheid and why those, like Naudé himself, who dared to criticise 
it were ostracised and demonised. From Naudeé’s perspective, however, 
it was apparent that the close connection between the churches and 
nationalism led to the fact that some Afrikaner politicians and church 
leaders used the memory of Calvin as a political weapon to strengthen 
their positions in order to win support from the churches of Calvinistic 
descent. Over against these uses of Calvin in Afrikaner neo-Calvinism, 
Naudé wants to posit “another Calvin.” Therefore Naudé, describing 
himself as a “staunch Calvinist”, makes a serious plea to the members 
of the churches to reject the false views of this neo-Calvinism, since it 
does serious damage to a true understanding of Christianity in general 
and Calvinism in particular. And Naudé concludes: “If only South 
Africa were to heed the true message of Calvin, how vastly different 
our whole ecclesiastical and political life would be.’”*! 

I draw on this article by Naudé in detail because it opens a window 
on attempts to argue for an alternative interpretation of the legacy of 
Calvin. At its heart lies the critique of the identification of Calvinism 
with Afrikaner nationalism. In the late 1960s the debate on Calvinism 
in the public media and theological circles, sparked by Dr Hertzog’s 
speech in parliament, became one of the sites for the conflict between 
a defence of Christian nationalism and a critique thereof.” 


3 Ibid., 13. 

3! Ibid., 13. 

"7 Tn the aftermath of Dr Hertzog’s speech much was written on Calvin and Cal- 
vinism in newspapers and journals. See, for instance, the six editorials on Calvinism 
in Die Kerkbode in May and June 1969 and J. A. Heyns, ‘Is Calvyn nog tuis in Suid- 
Afrika?” (Is Calvin still at home in South Africa?), Die Huisgenoot (May 9, 1969), 16-17. 
For a discussion of the political circumstances surrounding Dr Hertzog’s speech and 
the responses in the media, see J. H. P. Serfontein, Die verkrampte aanslag (The Ultra- 
conservative Assault) (Cape ‘Town, 1970), pp. 187—218. Of special note is also André 
Biéler, ‘Calvinism and the Defense of Man,’ The South African Outlook (August 1969), 
124-125, 133. The editor of The South African Outlook (an important journal critical 
of apartheid) introduces this essay as follow: “Apropos of the controversy started by 
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In another article, published in June 1969 in Pro Veritate, Prof. Albert 
Geyser, a theologian from the Hervormde Kerk who worked closely with 
Beyers Naudé, also responded to the comments of Hertzog, Treurnicht 
and others on Calvinism. This article is significantly entitled “Calvyn 
was nie ’n nasionalis nie” (Calvin was not a nationalist).** For Geyser, 
as for Naudé, one can trace ‘Treurnicht’s and Hertzog’s unsubstantiated 
use of Calvin back to a narrow, exclusivist nationalism. Geyser argues 
that Calvin and his refugee followers in Geneva actually suffered under 
exactly this kind of “nationalism.” Drawing extensively on quotations 
from Calvin’s commentaries and sermons, Geyser aims to illustrate 
that Calvin affirmed the interdependence of humanity over against 
an exclusivist approach. Geyser also refers to the attitude of some 
“nationalist” opponents of Calvin such as Jean Philippe, Pierre Vandel 
and Ami Perrin, and clearly identifies these opponents of Calvin with 
the “Christian nationalists” in South Africa. An important source in 
Geyser’s argument is the Swiss Calvin scholar André Biéler’s book La 
pensée économique et sociale de Calvin (1959). 

It can furthermore be noted that this work by Biéler also featured 
prominently in another polemical exchange in the media, extracts of 
which were published in the May 1974 edition of Pro Veritate. The novel- 
ist-historian W. A. de Klerk criticized a report of the Study Project on 
Christianity in Apartheid Society (SPROCAS) of the Christian Institute, 
drawing in part on Bicler’s distinction between a morale minimum and a 
morale optimum. De Klerk described the report as “another manifesto of 
radical, redemptive politics; yet another all-including socio-political sys- 
tem—a political idealism.”** This critique led to responses from André 
du Toit, Peter Randall and the editor of Pro Veritate at that stage, Roelf 
Meyer. Meyer’s article, entitled “Die evangelie en die politiek volgens 
Calvyn” (“The Gospel and Politics according to Calvin”), challenges 
De Klerk’s reading of Calvin and Biéler, arguing that Calvin and Biéler 


Dr. Albert Hertzog it is most valuable to have the considered opinion specially written 
for the Outlook of one who is a specialist in the thought, especially with regard to 
ethics, of John Calvin” (124). 

"7 Albert Geyser, ‘Calvyn was nie "mn nasionalis nie’ (Calvin was not a Nationalist), 
Pro Veritate (1969), 4—6. 

34 W. A. de Klerk, ‘Christian Institute and Radical Politics—Chasing Alternative,’ 
Pro Veritate (May 1974), 5. This article was first published in The Cape Argus (December 
18, 1973). 
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mean exactly the opposite of what De Klerk suggests with his separa- 
tion of the realm of the gospel and the realm of politics.” 

In a partly similar article published in Afrikaans and English in the 
Pro Veritate of July 1975 (under the same title) Meyer writes: “According 
to Biéler, Calvin exerted himself to show why a Christian must always 
be a disturbing element in an unjust social order (...) Galvin makes it 
crystal clear that it is the conservatives themselves who want to retain 
the status quo of an unjust regime and who are the real trouble-makers 
(...) According to Biéler, it is therefore abundantly clear that Calvin 
believed that the ruler cannot separate politics from the gospel.”*° This 
remark by Meyer must also be read in the light of the fact that a few 
weeks earlier (on 30 May 1975) the Christian Institute was declared 
“an affected organization” due to its engagement in politics.’ In his 
article Meyer also mentions that it is not only people like Biéler who 
give a reading of Calvin that challenges an uncritical separation of the 
Gospel and politics, but that one finds a similar emphasis in the work 
of the South African Reformed theologian, Willie Jonker. 

Jonker is indeed an important figure to focus on when one reflects on 
the reception of Calvin in South Africa. He is arguably, together with 
Johan Heyns, the most important Dutch Reformed systematic theolo- 
gian in the latter part of the twentieth century in South Africa. He is 
especially known for his confession of guilt for apartheid on behalf of 
the Dutch Reformed Church at the Rustenburg church conference in 
1990,” to which Archbishop Desmond Tutu responded with a word of 
forgiveness. Jonker wrote his doctoral dissertation under G. C. Berkouwer 


3 Roelf Meyer, ‘Die evangelie en politiek volgens Calvyn’ (The Gospel and Politics 
according to Calvin), Pro Veritate (May 1974), 16-20. 

3 Roelf Meyer, “The Gospel and Politics according to Calvin,’ Pro Veritate (July 
1975), 6-10. 

37 See Naudé, My land van hoop (see above, n. 22), p. 103. Of interest is a declara- 
tion prepared for the Schlebusch Commission, the commission that investigated the 
Christian Institute, by five members of the Christian Institute (Beyers Naudé, Theo 
Kotzé, Roelf Meyer, Brian Brown and Oshadi Phakathi) in which they gave reasons 
for refusing to testify before the commission, also quoting Calvin. This declaration was 
later published under the title ‘Divine and Civil Obedience.’ See The Trial of Beyers 
Naudé: Christian Witness and the Rule of Law (edited by the International Jurists, Geneva) 
(Johannesburg, 1975), pp. 153-163. 

% See Willie Jonker, ‘Understanding the Church Situation and Obstacles to Christian 
Witness in South Africa,’ in The Road to Rustenburg: The Church looking forward to a new 
South Africa, eds. Louw Alberts and Frank Chikane (Cape Town, 1991), pp. 87-98. See 
also John de Gruchy and Steve de Gruchy, The Church Struggle in South Africa: Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Edition (London, 2004), pp. 209-212. 
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at the Free University of Amsterdam and after his return to South 
Africa he worked as a pastor in congregations in Johannesburg and 
Potchefstroom. The question of the unity of the church was central 
in his thinking and he did some important research on church polity 
during the early 1960s, culminating in the work Die Sendingbepalinge van 
die Ned. Gereformeerde Kerk in Transvaal” in which he suggested a church 
denomination across colour lines, thus critiquing the mission policy of 
the Dutch Reformed Church of 1935 that played such an important 
role in the attempt to provide a moral justification for apartheid. Jonker’s 
thinking struck at the heart of an overemphasis of the bond between 
Afrikaner nationalism and the Dutch Reformed Church. He was soon 
branded as a “liberal” and experienced the pain of rejection in a very 
acute manner. Jonker was also a close friend of Beyers Naudé, although 
he did not agree with Naudeé’s decision to start the Christian Institute, 
because he felt that it would bring people with divergent motives 
together and that could compromise its Christian witness, as well as 
weaken the possibility of a critique from within the church.” 

After teaching theology at the University of South Africa (UNISA) in 
Pretoria for a brief period and at Kampen in The Netherlands, Jonker 
was called to Stellenbosch. His colleague was Prof. F J. M. Potgieter, 
who wrote his doctoral dissertation on Calvin under Valentijn Hepp 
at the Free University in Amsterdam H There was clearly tension 
between Jonker’s and Potgieter’s views on apartheid. In his autobiog- 
raphy Selfs die kerk kan verander (Even the Church Can Change) Jonker 
writes that he could not do otherwise but see a fundamental relation 
between Potgieter’s Kuyperian Calvinism and his right-wing political 
sentiments.” 

Jonker’s reading of Calvin, however, moved in another direction 
to the one offered by Potgieter. In his essay, “Die aktualiteit van die 
sosiale etiek” (The Relevance of Social Ethics)" Jonker argues that 


3 W. D. Jonker, Die Sendingbepalinge van die Ned. Gereformeerde Kerk in Transvaal (The 
Mission Ordinances of the Dutch Reformed Church in Transvaal) (Potchefstroom, 
1962). 

4 See Willie Jonker, Selfs die kerk kan verander (Even the Church Can Change) (Cape 
Town, 1998), p. 62. 

1 See F J. M. Potgieter, Die verhouding tussen teologie en die filosofie by Calvyn (The Relation 
between Theology and Philosophy in Calvin) (Amsterdam, 1939). 

17 Jonker, Selfs die kerk kan verander (see above, n. 40), p. 126. 

+ W. D. Jonker, ‘Die aktualiteit van die sosiale etiek’ (The Relevance of Social 
Ethics) in Sol Iustitiae, eds. P. A. Verhoef, D. W. de Villiers and J. L. de Villiers (Cape 
Town, 1973), pp. 78-107. 
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Calvin’s thought makes room for an approach to social ethics that 
does not slide into individualism or view the current social structures 
as an unchangeable and eternal order created by God. Therefore the 
church is not interested in mere conservative restoration, but has the 
responsibility to deal with social and political questions in the light of 
God’s Word.** For these insights Jonker also draws on Andre Biéler’s 
work La pensée économique et sociale de Calvin. In an important footnote 
he affirms Biéler’s view that Calvinism must be a permanent force for 
political and societal reformation and transformation. Christians must 
therefore always be a disturbing presence in society because of their 
protest against all forms of injustice. ‘This is also the reason why Calvin 
addressed issues such as poverty and wealth, interest and wages. For 
Jonker the consequences of the Reformed legacy, in the footsteps of 
Calvin, are clearly evident for contemporary society: “As long as we 
confess that Christ is the Lord and that his rule must be proclaimed 
over every inch of our earthy reality...we cannot close our eyes to 
injustice, poverty, oppression and frustration... The way of a pietistic 
escapism which argues that the church and politics have nothing to 
do with the burning social and political questions of the day, is not an 
option for us 

In a recent address at a conference in Geneva on the theme “How 
to celebrate the legacy of John Calvin?” the South African theologian 
Dirkie Smit, who was a doctoral student of Jonker, reflected on the 
excitement they experienced as students at Stellenbosch when they heard 
Jonker speak on Calvin and read the Jnstitutes with him. Smit, who was 
instrumental in the drafting of the Belhar Confession and is currently 
professor in Systematic ‘Theology at Stellenbosch, writes about Jonker: 
“He was also known as deeply Reformed, as steeped in Calvin and 
the Reformed confessions, but also as deeply critical of apartheid, as a 
dissenter, as disloyal to the volk, perhaps even dangerous, as a personal 
friend of Beyers Naudé, Jaap Durand and others who were known to 
reject the pervasive ideology, as a public voice arguing for the visible 
unity of the church, for reconciliation instead of separation, for justice 
instead of self-preservation and self-privileging.”*” For Smit and many of 


“ See Jonker, ‘Die aktualiteit van die sosiale etiek’ (see above, n. 42), 85. 


5 Ibid., 102, 102. 

46 Tbid., 96; 97 (my translation). 

1 See D. J. Smit, ‘Why Do We Celebrate the Legacy of John Calvin? Views on 
Calvin’s Ethics from a South African Perspective,’ Reformed World 57 no. 4 (December 
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his contemporaries, the writings of Jonker, which appealed to Calvin and 
his legacy in order to make a plea for the reformation of the Reformed 
Churches in South Africa, were highly influential. Smit comments on 
Jonker: “He was appealing to the tradition against tradition. He was 
appealing to the community against the community. He was appealing 
to our deepest identity in order to critique our actual identity. He did 
that so often, in his lectures and in his sermons. He would often claim 
in so many words that there was something different in our tradition, 
even in the Dutch Reformed Church itself, something more than meets 
the eye, that there have been other people, other voices, and although 
they may now be completely silenced, temporarily suppressed and 
forgotten, their presence and their convictions are still there to guide 
us and to inspire us—like Calvin.” 

Throughout his career Jonker consistently reflected on the challenges 
of society from a Reformed perspective, often with reference to Calvin 
and the emphasis on the important role of Scripture.*” A reading of 
Jonker’s work reveals especially his debt to Calvin’s insights into the 
ecumenical nature of the church. For many theologians and church 
members from the different Dutch Reformed Churches the question 
of the visible unity of the church became a focal point in their reflec- 
tion on the challenge presented to the churches in apartheid South 
Africa. In the process Calvin and his legacy were often recalled in the 
attempts to counter the arguments of those who used theological means 


to legitimise the status quo of the structural separation along racial lines 
within the Dutch Reformed Church family.” 


2007), 306-307. Jonker also wrote a revealing two-part series in Die Kerkbode (August 14 
and 21, 1974) under the title ‘Selfliefde en Selfhandhawing’ (Self-love and Self-preser- 
vation). These articles, drawing specifically on Calvin, must be understood within the 
context of the emphasis on “our own” (die ee) within Afrikaner nationalism. 

18 Smit, ‘Why Do We Celebrate the Legacy of John Calvin’ (see above, n. 47), 
328. 

* See, for instance, W. D. Jonker, ‘Heilige Skrif en sosiale etiek by Calvyn’ (Holy 
Scripture and Calvin’s Social Ethics), Bulletin van die Suid-Afrikaanse Vereniging vir die bevording 
van Christelike Wetenskap 39 (1973), 31-37; W. D. Jonker, ‘Afsonderlike kerke vir afsonder- 
like bevolkingsgroepe: Enkele opmerkings oor die sendingbeleid van die Nederduits 
Gereformeerde Kerk’ (Separate Churches for Separate Races: Some Remarks on the 
Mission Policy of the Dutch Reformed Church), Scriptura 17 (1986), 1-14; W. D. Jonker, 
‘Die moderne belydenisbeweging in Suid-Afrika—en Calvyn’ (The Modern Confessing 
Movement in South Africa—and Calvin), In die Skriflig 27 no. 4 (1993), 443—461. 

50 See, for instance, the many publications of the influential theologian J. J. E (Jaap) 
Durand, who taught for many years at the University of the Western Cape, e.g. Una 
Sancta Catholica in Sendingperspektief (Una Sancta Catholica from a Missiological Perspective) 
(Amsterdam, 1961); ‘Calvyn as Ekumeniese gees’ (The Ecumenical Spirit of Calvin), 
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In the church struggle against apartheid in South African one can 
trace, as briefly indicated in the discussion above, the alternative reading 
of Calvin offered by some Afrikaner theologians in the Dutch Reformed 
family of churches. The picture of Calvin that comes to light in this 
regard is very different from the portrayal of Calvin found in the neo- 
Calvinism associated with apartheid discourse. ‘The question can now 
be asked how the black members of these churches struggled with the 
dubious heritage of the Calvinist tradition in South Africa. 


BLACK AND REFORMED: A PAINFUL PARADOX 


Can black Reformed Christians embrace Calvin in the light of the fact 
that “Calvinism” has been so closely tied with Afrikaner nationalism 
and in the light of the experience that Afrikaner nationalism was inex- 
tricably bound up with the painful reality of apartheid? In a doctoral 
dissertation, completed at the theological seminary at Kampen in the 
Netherlands and significantly entitled A Cry for Life: An Interpretation of 
‘Calvimsm’ and Calvin, the black Dutch Reformed theologian L. R. Lekula 
Ntoane grappled with exactly this question. Ntoane refers to the fact 
that black Reformed Christians, who experienced the demonic and 
dehumanising effect of apartheid, could not do otherwise than to pose 
some serious questions: “Is ‘Calvinism’ truly and genuinely representa- 
tive of Calvinian tradition? Are the views espoused in it a reflection of 
the teachings and intentions of its initiator? Are the views expressed 
both in ‘Calvinism’ and Calvinian tradition reconcilable with the mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ? Is it worthwhile for black Christians who have 
adopted and embraced this tradition to remain loyal to 107" 

Against the backdrop of these questions Ntoane seeks to determine, 
especially through a reading of Calvin’s Institutes, whether Calvin’s theol- 
ogy can help black Christians to articulate their own understanding of 
the Gospel with regard to liberation and justice in society. For Ntoane 


Ned. Geref. Theologiese Tydskrif 5 no. 3 (1964), 167-182; ‘Ware Ekumenisiteit—die Gere- 
formeerde Vaders’ (True Ecumenicism—the Reformed Fathers) in W. A. Landman 
et al., Die Ekumene: ’n Besinning oor Interkerklike Verhoudinge (Ecumenism: a Reflection on 
the Relationship between Churches) (Stellenbosch, 1964), pp. 24-39; Teks Binne Konteks: 
Versamelde opstelle oor kerk en politiek (Text in Context: Collected Essays on Church and 
Politics) (Bellville, 1987); “The Prophetic Task of the Church Vis-à-vis the State,’ Church 
and Nation: Theological Conference Papers (Grand Rapids, 1981), pp. 3-15. 

5! Lebakeng Ramotshabi Lekula Ntoane, A Cry for Life: An Interpretation of “Calvinism” 
and Calvin (Kampen, 1983), p. 124. 
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this requires that the participation of black Reformed Christians in 
the liberation struggle must entail being critical about “Calvinism” in 
the light of its oppressive and racist praxis in South Africa, because it 
“has only sown the seeds of death.” Therefore it must be subjected 
to constant scrutiny. Secondly, they must also identify “those aspects of 
Calvin’s theology which can contribute to the Black liberation strug- 
gle.” Ntoane sees especially in Calvin’s notion of the blessedness of life 
a basic response to the cry of all humans in situations of marginalisa- 
tion and oppression. Ntoane admits, however, that the interpretation 
of Calvin in the reality of apartheid South Africa remains a difficult 
and risky task that requires constant vigilance. 

Another South African theologian who studied at Kampen is Allan 
Boesak. Boesak later became moderator of the Dutch Reformed Mis- 
sion Church and played a prominent role in the church struggle against 
apartheid, alongside influential figures like Desmond Tutu, Frank 
Chikane and Beyers Naudé. What makes Boesak of special concern 
for the theme of the reception of Calvin in anti-apartheid memory is 
that he consciously and continuously referred to Calvin in his rheto- 
ric against the injustices in apartheid South Africa. For instance, in 
his keynote address at the national conference of the South African 
Council of Churches (SACC) in July 1979 at Hammanskraal, Boesak 
quotes at length from Calvin to emphasize that God hears the cry of 
the oppressed, the cry “How long, O Lord?”** 

At this same conference the SACC adopted a resolution that encour- 
aged acts of civil disobedience against the apartheid laws. The South 
African Minister of Justice, Alwyn Schlebusch, responded to this reso- 
lution by stating that the government was becoming impatient with 
such statements that threatened the stability of the country. Boesak 
responded by writing an open letter to Schlebusch.” In this letter Boe- 
sak addresses the routine warning by the government that pastors and 
churches must stay “out of politics” and confine themselves to their 
“proper task,” namely the preaching of the Gospel. For Boesak the 


5 Ibid., p. 252. 

5 Ibid., p. 252. 

5 Allan Boesak, Black and Reformed: Apartheid, Liberation, and the Calvinist Tradition, ed. 
by Leonard Sweetman (New York, 1984), pp. 23-24. 

5 This letter was first published in Afrikaans in Deurbraak (October/November 1979), 
6-8. For Boesak’s own English translation, see Boesak, Black and Reformed (see above, n. 
54), pp. 32-41. Abridged English translations also appeared in One World 50 (October 
1979), 9-10 and Christianity and Crisis 39 (November 26, 1979), 298-300. 
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Gospel to be preached is not something meant only for the inner life, 
for the soul, but for the whole of human existence. The Lordship of 
Christ applies to all spheres of life, including the social, political and 
economic spheres. Boesak also wants to make it clear that he makes 
the plea for civil obedience as a Christian, and more specifically as a 
Reformed Christian, and that he has done nothing else but to place 
himself “squarely within the Reformed tradition as that tradition has 
always understood sacred scripture on these matters.” It is Boesak’s 
basic conviction that Christian obedience to the state or any earthly 
authority is always linked to obedience to God, and therefore the 
Christian’s concern is whether the government accepts responsibility 
for justice. When justice is lacking, the government comes into conflict 
with God and then resistance is demanded and warranted. Boesak 
underlines this idea with a reference to the letter that Calvin wrote to 
King Francis, published as the prologue to his Jnstitutes, from which he 
quotes: ‘For where the glory of God is not made the end of govern- 
ment, it is not a legitimate sovereignty, but a usurpation. ”” 

Allan Boesak also played a leading role in the founding of the Alliance 
of Black Reformed Christians in South Africa (ABRECSA). At the first 
conference of ABRESCA at Hammanskraal in October 1981, Boesak 
gave an important address entitled “Black and Reformed: Contradiction 
or Challenge?” In this address Boesak asked the burning question: 
“What does it mean to be black and Reformed in South Africa oda?" 
For Boesak the fact that Reformed Christians, and specifically the Dutch 
Reformed Church, played such an important role in justifying apartheid 
theologically had the result that the use of the self-designation ‘black 
and Reformed’ expresses a painful paradox. However, Boesak continues 
to highlight a few aspects of the Reformed tradition that seem to him 
especially relevant to the situation in South Africa, including the notion 
of the supremacy of the Word as that which gives life to our words 
and the conviction that the Kingdom of God is inextricably bound up 
with the Lordship of Jesus Christ over all areas of life. Boesak recalls 
with passion Kuyper’s belief that there is no single inch of life that 
does not fall under the lordship of Christ. According to Boesak, this 


5 Boesak, Black and Reformed (see above, n. 54), p. 35. 

7 Ibid., p. 38. 

58 For an edited version of this address, see Boesak, Black and Reformed (see above, 
n. 54), pp. 83-99. 

5 Ibid., p. 84. 
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emphasis brings the Reformed tradition close to the African idea of the 
wholeness of life and together the two “should combine to renew the 
thrust that was brought to Christian life by the followers of Calvin.”® 
Reformed piety 1s not about a withdrawal from the world, but requires 
taking responsibility for the world. ‘Thus Boesak quotes with approval 
Wolterstorff’s notion of a “world-formative Christianity.”°! 

At the heart of Boesak’s address is the question of the relation 
between the Reformed tradition and social justice. In this regard Boe- 
sak emphasises, by drawing on Calvin, that the government shows its 
Christian character not by good religious intentions, but by “the care 
of the poor, the protection of the weak and the needy, the suppression 
of the evil, the punishment of oppression, the equable distribution of 
wealth, power, privileges and responsibilities.” For Boesak Calvin’s 
concern for social justice is, however, not reflected in the policies of 
those who claim spiritual kinship with him. Hence Boesak wants to use 
Calvin against the “Calvinists.” And Boesak continues to argue that 
South African history might have been different if Reformed Christians 
had taken Calvin’s vision on human solidarity more seriously. 

Apart from his views on inter-human solidarity, Calvin also plays an 
important role in the section of Boesak’s address where he focuses more 
closely on a Reformed view on government. Boesak accepts Calvin’s 
view that governments are instituted by God for the just and legitimate 
administration of the world. Therefore the government is not naturally 
an enemy. This view does not imply for Boesak a blind acceptance of 
government, but offers an important criterion for judging government. 
Governments must serve in a just and legitimate way. Boesak then notes 
that in terms of both the modern concept of democracy, and in terms 
of Calvin’s understanding of legitimacy, the South African government 
is neither just nor legitimate. According to the Reformed tradition (and 
Boesak quotes Calvin at length in this regard), government is only to 
be obeyed “insofar as its laws and instructions are not in conflict with 
the word of God.”® In the light of the remarks made, Boesak returns 


© Thid., p. 88. 

èl Ibid., p. 89. For Wolterstorff’s discussion of the notion of “world-formative Chris- 
tianity”, see Nicholas Wolterstorff, Until Justice and Peace Embrace (Grand Rapids, 1983), 
pp. 3-22. This book is dedicated to Allan Boesak. Boesak spent a semester in 1980 at 
Calvin College (where Wolterstorff also taught) and the influence of Wolterstorff on 
Boesak’s interpretation of Calvin and Calvinism is particularly strong. 

"7 Boesak, Black and Reformed (see above, n. 54), p. 90. 
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towards the end of his address to the idea of the painful paradox 
of being black and Reformed in South Africa. He affirms that black 
Reformed Christians have no reason to be ashamed of their tradition, 
but warns against the way in which adherents of this tradition have 
often displayed self-righteousness, arrogance and self-sufficiency in a way 
that leads to a harmful isolationism. ‘Therefore his conviction that “the 
Reformed tradition has a future in this country only if black Reformed 
Christians are willing to take it up, make it truly their own, and let this 
tradition once again become what it was: a champion of the cause of 
the poor and the oppressed, clinging to the confession of the lordship 
of Christ and the supremacy of the word of God" 

I draw on this important address at length because it contains many 
of the ideas that also resonate throughout Boesak’s numerous sermons 
and speeches during the church’s struggle against apartheid.® Many 
of these ideas are also reflected in the ABRECSA charter adopted in 
1981, especially in the section on the theological basis of the charter. 
In the declaration of the ABRECSA charter there is furthermore the 
unequivocal declaration “that apartheid is a sin, and that the moral 
and theological justification of it is a travesty of the Gospel, a betrayal 
of the Reformed tradition, and a heresy.”°’ The Charter acknowledges 
that, as heirs of the Reformed tradition, the adherents are faced with a 
crisis due to the fact that apartheid is justified theologically by adherents 
of the same tradition. Hence the need to struggle with the question of 
what it means to be black and Reformed in South Africa today. Of 
special importance is also the fact that the charter indicates the need 
for black Reformed Christians to contribute to the ecumenical field and, 
in this regard, a special opportunity arose with the World Alliance of 


t Thid., 96. 

® See, for instance, Allan Boesak, Die Vinger van God: Preke oor Geloof en die Politiek (The 
Finger of God: Sermons on Faith and Politics) (Johannesburg, 1979); Allan Boesak, 
Walking on Thorns: Sermons on Christian Obedience (Geneva, 1984); Allan Boesak, Jf this is 
treason, I am guilty (Grand Rapids, 1987) and Allan A. Boesak, Comfort and Protest: The 
Apocalypse from a South African Perspectwe (Philadelphia, 1987). See also Allan A. Boesak, 
The Tenderness of Conscience: African Renaissance and the Spirituality of Politics (Stellenbosch, 
2005). The many references to Calvin in this recent work of Boesak affirm the endur- 
ing impact of Calvin on his thought. The title of this work is, of course, taken from 
Kuyper’s remark in his Stone lectures that “Calvinism understood that the world was 
not saved by ethical philosophizing, but only by the restoration of the tenderness of 
conscience” (as quoted by Boesak, Tenderness of Conscience, p. 213). 

° For the ABRESCA charter, see John W. de Gruchy and Charles Villa-Vicencio 
eds., Apartheid is a Heresy (Cape ‘Town, 1983), pp. 161-165. 

& De Gruchy, Apartheid is a Heresy (see above, n. 65), p. 162. 
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Reformed Churches’ meeting held at Ottawa, Canada in 1982. This 
meeting indeed became an important marker in the church struggle 
against apartheid. A document, written by Boesak, was sent from 
ABRECSA to all the delegates before the meeting. This document, 
with the title “God Made Us All, But... Racism and the World Alli- 
ance of Reformed Churches,” is a plea for the World Alliance to play 
a more active role in the struggle against racism in South Africa. In 
this document racism is described as structured sinfulness and there is 
also reference to the fact that racism has made it impossible to share 
in the natural expression of unity within the body of Christ, namely 
the Lord’s Supper. Here Boesak quotes Calvin at length: 


Now since he has only one body, of which he makes us all partakers, it 
is necessary that all of us be made one body by such participation... We 
shall benefit very much from the sacrament if this thought is impressed 
and engraved upon our minds: that none of the brethren can be injured, 
despised, rejected, abused, or in any kind offended by us, without at the 
same time disagreeing with Christ; that we cannot love Christ without 
loving him in the brethren; that we ought to take the same care of our 
own brethren’s bodies as we take care of our own; for they are members 
of our body; and that, as no part of our body is touched by any feel- 
ing of pain which is not spread among all the rest, so we ought not to 
allow a brother to be affected by any evil, without being touched with 
compassion for bm D 


These words gain special weight from the fact that controversy erupted 
when the delegations of the black Dutch Reformed Churches refused 
to share Holy Communion with the members of the white Dutch 
Reformed Church "9 

The work of ABRECSA and the meeting at Ottawa, and the role of 
Allan Boesak in particular (who was elected president), prepared further 
ground for the process, which resulted in the Dutch Reformed Mission 
Church calling a status confessions with regard to apartheid and in later 
adopting the famous Belhar Confession.” A reading of the speeches, 
sermons and documents surrounding these events shows that, while 


8 Boesak, Black and Reformed (see above, n. 54), p. 107. 

®© For a discussion of these events, see J. Christof Pauw, Anti-Apartheid Theology in 
the Dutch Reformed Family of Churches: A Depth-Hermeneutical Analysis (Amsterdam, 2007), 
pp. 187-194. 

” For the draft confession of Belhar and the accompanying letter, as well as for some 
very informative essays on the confession, see G. D. Cloete and D. J. Smit, A Moment 
of Truth: The Confession of the Dutch Reformed Mission Church (Grand Rapids, 1984). 
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one must not overestimate the influence of Calvin in this regard, one 
does find that Calvin was put to rhetorical and theological use in the 
attempt to respond to the realities of apartheid South Africa. 

Another event in which the influence of Calvin can be detected is 
the controversial “Call to Prayer for the End to Unjust Rule” cam- 
paign during the weeks before the 16 June Soweto anniversary events 
in 1985. This document deals with the question of civil disobedience 
and quotes from Scripture and church history, with special reference 
to Tertullian, Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, Barth, 
and Kuyper.” In a sermon prepared for 16 June 1985, entitled “In 
the Name of Jesus,” Boesak once again makes ample reference to the 
chapters that Calvin wrote about the Christian attitude towards the 
state and government authority, especially concerning the issue of civil 
obedience in the light of the view that the government was illegitimate 
because of its unjust rule.” 

When speaking of the role of Calvin in anti-apartheid memory one 
must emphasize the way in which Boesak and others used Calvin to 
reflect on the question regarding the legitimate authority of government 
and the need for social justice. The picture of Calvin that comes to the 
fore in this regard is that of Calvin as an advocate for civil disobedience 
and a champion of the cause of the poor and the oppressed. 


A Story oF Many CALVINS 


The story of Reformed theology in South Africa has been described 
as a variety of often conflicting stories.” Likewise one can speak of the 
story of the reception of Calvin in South Africa as a story of many 
stories. In his book The Puritans in Africa: A History of Afrikanerdom W. A. de 
Klerk comments: “To say that the key to the Afrikaners is Calvinism is 
not enough. As is the case with all apostles, there are as many Calvins as 
there have been restatements or ‘revisions’ of the original philosophy.””* 


” Allan A. Boesak and Charles Villa-Vicencio, When Prayer Makes News (Philadelphia, 
1986), p. 27. 

"7 For another example of Boesak’s views on civil disobedience, also drawing heavily 
on Calvin, see his essay ‘What Belongs to Caesar? Once Again Romans 13’ in When 
Prayer Makes News (see above, n. 71), pp. 138-156. 

"7 See D. J. Smit, ‘Reformed Theology in South Africa: A Story of Many Stories,’ 
Acta Theologica 12 no. 1 (1992), 88-110. 
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De Klerk is right that one finds different pictures of Calvin within the 
Afrikaner collective memory, ranging from an ultra-conservative Calvin 
to a more liberal, even radical Calvin. If one attends to the broader 
history of the Dutch Reformed family of churches, one sees that there 
are also traces of Calvin in the collective memory of the black Dutch 
Reformed Churches (of which the main body reunited in 1994 to form 
the Uniting Reformed Church). Some theologians from these churches, 
such as Allan Boesak, played an important role to enable a different 
way of remembering Calvin through the references to Calvin in their 
speeches and sermons. Apart from the view that links Calvin and his 
ideas to apartheid, as seen in the quotations from Huddleston in the 
introduction to this essay, one can thus also discern a conscious attempt, 
often in reaction against the “Calvin” of the most vocal form of Afri- 
kaner Calvinism, to posit an alternative understanding of Calvin and 
his legacy. In twentieth-century South Africa one can therefore discern 
different portrayals of Calvin that include the depiction of Calvin as 
an anti-modern and anti-liberal defender of the values of the volk, as 
an ecumenical figure, as a liberal anti-nationalist, as a radical political 
activist, and as an advocate for social justice and civil disobedience. 
Hence one can argue that the legacy of Calvin in South Africa is a 
contested legacy. These different and often conflicting views on Calvin 
in the collective memory emphasise the need to be aware of what the 
French philosopher Paul Ricoeur refers to as the abuses of natural 
memory that exposes “the fundamental vulnerability of memory.”’” 
Moreover, it also affirms the need for a responsible historical hermeneu- 
tic to engage with the complex history of the Dutch Reformed family 
of churches within this larger context of twentieth-century apartheid 
South Africa. 


"7 Paul Ricoeur, Memory, History, Forgetting, trans. Kathleen Blamey and David Pel- 
lauer (Chicago, 2004), p. 57. For an engagement with this work of Ricoeur from a 
South African church historical perspective, see Robert Vosloo, ‘Reconfiguring Eccle- 
sial Identity: In Conversation with Paul Ricoeur,’ Studia Historiae Ecclesiasticae 33 (May 
2007), 273-293. 


CHAPTER NINE 


CALVIN: A NEGATIVE BOUNDARY MARKER IN 
AMERICAN LUTHERAN SELF-IDENTITTY, 1871-1934 


R. Scott Clark 


INTRODUCTION 


John Calvin regarded himself as Luther’s student. If Luther was the 
fundamental Protestant theologian who bequeathed to Calvin and 
the rest of the magisterial Reformers the distinction between Law 
and Gospel as interpretative categories and the Protestant doctrine of 
justification and then, arguably, with the exception of Augustine, no 
other post-canonical writer was more influential in the formation of 
Calvin’s Protestant theology.' The structure of the first edition of his 
Institutes of the Christian Religion (1536) was recognizably Lutheran: the 
first half of the Institutes concerned the law and the second half con- 
cerned the gospel. He also expressed his theological kinship to Luther 
(and to those Lutherans who would have him) by expressing support 
for and subscribing the Augsburg Confession (1530) during his stay in 
Strasbourg,” 


! On Calvin’s relations to Luther generally see, B. A. Gerrish, ‘John Calvin on 
Luther,’ in Interpreters of Luther: Essays in Honor of Wilhelm Pauck, ed. J. Pelikan (Phila- 
delphia, 1968), pp. 67-96. On the law-gospel hermeneutic see, R. Scott Clark, “Letter 
and Spirit: Law and Gospel in Reformed Preaching,’ in R. Scott Clark, ed., Covenant, 
Justification, and Pastoral Ministry: Essays By the Faculty of Westminster Seminary California 
(Phillipsburg, NJ, 2007), pp. 331-363. On the question of a pan-Protestant doctrine 
of justification see R. Scott Clark, “The Benefits of Christ: Double Justification in 
Protestant Theology Before the Westminster Assembly,’ in Anthony T. Selvaggio, ed., 
The Faith Once Delivered: Essays in Honor of Dr. Wayne Spear, The Westminster Assembly 
and the Reformed Faith (Phillipsburg, NJ, 2007), pp. 107-134; idem, ‘Justitia Imputata: 
Alien Or Proper to Luther’s Doctrine of Justification?,’ Concordia Theological Quarterly 
70 (2006), 269-310. 

2 John Calvin, Last Admonition of John Calvin to Joachim Westphal, trans. Henry Beveridge 
vol. 2, [Selected Works of John Calvin] (1849; repr. Grand Rapids, 1983), p. 355. In 
1557, Calvin wrote to Martin Schalling, “Nec vero Augustanam Confessionem repudio, 
cui pridem volens ac libens subscripsi sicut eam autor ipse interpretatus est.” Corpus 
Reformatorum, 16.430. Given the context of the sentence there is no obvious reason why 
the verb “subscripsi” should be taken to mean anything less than that Calvin actually, 
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This essay, however, is not concerned with Calvin’s view of Luther 
and the Lutherans but rather with the Lutheran view of Calvin. The 
early orthodox Lutheran suspicion of Calvin, whom they viewed as a 
crypto-sacramentarian, was evident in the criticisms leveled by Joachim 
Westphal (c. 1510-1574) and Tilemann Hesshusius (1527—1588) at 
Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper.’ That suspicion was profound 
enough to earn a place in the Formula of Concord (1577).* Indeed, the 
adjective “Calvinist” was a creation of gnesio-Lutheran, anti-Calvin, 
polemics and “crypto-Calvinist” was a damning epithet aimed at sup- 
porters of Philip Melanchthon during the mid-sixteenth century.” 

At issue is the discrepancy between Calvin’s self-perception (and the 
way he usually appears to modern Calvin scholarship) as Luther’s faith- 
ful, if sometimes dissenting, student and his image among confessional 
Lutherans in America as a crypto-sacramentarian, rationalist, an illicit 
and unauthorized corrupter of the faith.° This representation of Calvin 
is frequently invoked in modern, confessionalist, Lutheran literature. 
For example, the entry s.v., “Calvin, John” in the Lutheran Cyclopedia 
(1954), says, “Luther’s influence on [Calvin’s] doctrinal formulations is 
undeniable. There existed, nevertheless, a distinct difference between 
the two reformers characterized by Calvin’s predominantly formal and 
legalistic approach to Christianity in contrast to Luther’s warm and 
evangelical spirit.””’ 


not metaphorically, subscribed the Augsburg Confession. For a slightly different view 
see Willem Nijenhuis, ‘Calvin and the Augsburg Confession,’ in Ecclesia Reformata. Studies 
on the Reformation (Leiden, 1972). 

° Farrago confusanearum et inter se dissidentium opinionum de coena Domini, ex sacramentariorum 
libris congesta (Magdeburg, 1552). See also David Steinmetz, ‘Calvin and His Lutheran 
Critics,’ Lutheran Quarterly 4 (1990), 179-94. See also R. Scott Clark, Caspar Olevian and 
the Substance of the Covenant of Grace: The Double Benefit of Christ [Rutherford Studies in 
Historical Theology] (Edinburgh, 2005), pp. 104-110. For a confessional Lutheran 
account of the controversy see Robert Kolb, Confessing the Faith: Reformed Define the Church, 
1550-80, Concordia Scholarship Today (St Louis, 1991), pp. 99, 115-120. 

* “Alii autem sunt versuti et calidi et quidem omnium nocentissimi Sacramentarii.” 
Formula Concordiae, Epitome, Art. 7 in Die Bekenntnisschrifien der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche, 
2 vols. (Göttingen, 1956-1959), 2.796. 

7 James W. Richard, The Confessional History of the Lutheran Church (Philadelphia, 
1909), pp. 329-330. For a contemporary Lutheran account of the reverberation of 
the sixteenth-century controversy into the nineteenth century see Eric W. Gritsch, A 
History of Lutheranism (Minneapolis, 2002), pp. 197-198. 

ê On the use of the categories of analysis “confessional” and “non-confessional” 
as opposed to “conservative” and “liberal” see D. G. Hart, The Lost Soul of American 
Protestantism (Lanham, MD, 2002). 

7 Lutheran Cyclopedia, Revised Edition (St Louis, 1975). 
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What is being considered here is the function of Calvin in the 
memory culture of a sub-group of Lutherans in America. As recently 
as 1967, in an entry on “Memory” one writer could assert confidently, 
“philosophers writing on memory have tended, until recently, to con- 
centrate on those uses of ‘remember’ in which it takes as its object an 
expression referring to a particular past event or action. While they 
have paid some attention to the memory of facts (memory that such 
and such), they have generally restricted this attention to memory of 
facts about remembered events "7 Since then, however, there has been 
considerable attention given to the nature and function of collective 
memory and identity formation. The development of this research 
is traced to the work of scholars such as Jan Assmann and Maurice 
Halbwachs, who argued, in the words of Paul Ricoeur, “one does not 
remember alone.” They have called attention to the “webs” within 
which we remember the past and the structures within which we give 
coherence to our experience and memories.'” In the same spirit, Ricoeur 
called attention to the relations between memory and “ideology (...) 
as the guardian of identity.”'' As Hartmut Lehmann has studied the 
function of Martin Luther in the American imagination, this essay 
considers the function of John Calvin in the imagination, memory, 
and identity formation of confessional Lutherans in America.” It pro- 
ceeds by surveying the way three prominent leaders of confessional 
Lutheranism in America, Charles Porterfield Krauth (1823-1883), 
C. E W. Walther (1811-1887), and John Theodore Mueller (1885-1867) 
portrayed Calvin to their followers from 1871 to 1934. ‘The essay focuses 
on religious elites principally because it was they, and not common folk, 
who determined the story that was to be told about Calvin among 
confessional Lutherans in America. These elites were not, however, 
removed from the people. The writers surveyed were also preachers 
who had regular contact with congregants and who communicated to 


8 Sydney Shoemaker, ‘Memory,’ in Paul Edwards, ed., The Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
(New York, 1967). 

° Paul Ricoeur, Memory, History, Forgetting, trans. Kathleen Blamey and David Pel- 
lauer (Chicago, 2004), p. 121. See also Maurice Halbwachs, On Collective Memory, trans. 
Lewis A. Coser, The Heritage of Sociology (Chicago, 1992); Alan Kirk, ‘Social and 
Cultural Memory,’ in Alan Kirk, and Tom Thatcher, eds., Memory, Tradition, and Text: 
Uses of the Past in Early Christianity (Atlanta, 2005), pp. 1-24. 

10 Jan Assmann, The Mind of Egypt: History and Meaning in the Time of the Pharaohs, 
trans. Andrew Jenkins (New York, 2002), pp. 5, 7. 

11 Ricoeur, Memory, History, Forgetting (see above, n. 9), p. 83. 

® Hartmut Lehmann, Martin Luther in the American Imagination (Munich, 1988). 
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them from the pulpit and in catechism classes a version of the same 
story summarized and analyzed here. To the degree that more popular 
forms of communication mention Calvin, they only mirror the sorts 
of things said by Krauth, Walther, and Mueller. As I understand this 
community, their identity was inseparable from their theology. Much 
of what they said and did arose from religious conviction and therefore 
one cannot begin to explain their self-identity and their memory of 
Calvin without taking account of their theology. 

This essay argues that, as confessional Lutherans in America 
abstracted him from his context and re-contextualized him into their 
Sitz im Leben, Calvin became among confessional Lutherans in America 
a symbol of their fears about the distortion of the faith by Zwinglians 
and Enlightenment rationalists. Thus, the dominant image of Calvin as 
corrupter of the faith played a significant role as a social and theologi- 
cal boundary marker in the formation of their collective identity and 
as way of relating to other groups. In short, as they emigrated from 
Europe to the USA and formed their identity in the New World, Calvin 
became even more iconic of the potential of religious sedition than he 
had been in Saxony. In the words of Mary Todd, “It is easier at times 
to define oneself by what one is not than to know how to say who or 
what one is. There are a few things that Lutherans know they are not. 
One is Roman Catholics and the other is Calvinists.” 

Self-identity is a significant question insofar as it influences the way 
stories about the past are told and evaluated. In the present case, 1f 
the story that confessional Lutherans in America told to themselves 
about Calvin (and Calvinism) was not primarily Aistorical but social in 
function, then historical claims made as part of the process must be 
read in that light. In other words, the historical claims made about 
Calvin in the course of intra-Lutheran controversies say more about the 
needs of community formation among nineteenth-century emigrants 
to the United States than they do about the actual history of Calvin 


'8 Emphasis original. Mary Todd, Authority Vested: A Story of Identity and Change in 
the Lutheran Church-Missourt Synod (Grand Rapids, 2000), p. 90. Confessional Lutheran 
writers from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries used the proper nouns “Calvin” 
and “Calvinists” and “Calvinism” interchangeably. ‘Thus, in assessing the function of 
Calvin’s image among confessional Lutherans, it is necessary also to assess the confes- 
sional Lutheran image of “Calvinists” as well. In many Lutheran publications from 
this period there are no index entries for “Calvin” but there are for “Calvinists” and 
“Calvinism” and in these it is plain that the writers have Calvin in view. 
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and Calvinism. Such stories were an “attempt to express their sense of 
identity and culture through a shared recollection of the past. "D 

To some extent, the study in the iconography of Calvin among con- 
fessional Lutherans in America is necessarily also a study of rhetoric 
and particularly of polemics. Peter Matheson observes that polemics 
perform multiple functions simultaneously. They are “necessary and 
useful” for “laying bare the ‘realities,’ however unpalatable, of a situa- 
tion” and provide diagnostic tools by which problems can be honestly 
faced and remedies attempted.'° Rhetoric can also have a heuristic 
function, causing the object of a pointed word to re-think a position. It 
is empowering inasmuch as it offers alternatives to onlookers.'® Polem- 
ics, of the sort to be considered here, also functioned to consolidate 
communities and to create moral, theological, and cultural boundaries 
by influencing popular opinion. This is evidently one of the principle 
functions of the sort of anti-Calvin(ist) language found in the 1932 
denominational pamphlet, A Brief statement of the Doctrinal Position of the 
Missouri Synod, '’ which, for a time “was given virtual confessional status 
in the Missiouri Synod and is still an honored document today.”!® 


HisroricAL BACKGROUND 


The Saxons who emigrated from Dresden to St Louis (via New Orleans) 
in 1838-1839 faced enormous pressures. In Saxony they were part of a 
“conservative minority in the Saxon State Church.” Saxony itself was 
under pressure. Having lost territory at Vienna in 1815, it had become 


1" Bruce Gordon, “The Changing Face of Protestant History and Identity in the 
Sixteenth Century,’ in Bruce Gordon, ed., Protestant History and Identity in Sixteenth-Century 
Europe [St Andrews Studies in Reformation History] (Aldershot, UK, 1996), p. 3. 

13 Peter Matheson, The Rhetoric of the Reformation (Edinburgh, 1998), pp. 8-9. 

'© Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

17 A Brief statement of the Doctrinal Position of the Missouri Synod (St Louis, 1932). For 
example, on p. 13 the pamphlet declares, “On the other hand, we reject also the 
Calvinistic perversion of the doctrine of conversion, that is, the doctrine that God does 
not desire to convert and save all hearers of the Word, but only a portion of them.” 
See also pages 9 and 18 for similar expressions rejecting what the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod regards as Calvin’s doctrine of election. 

'® David P. Scaer, ‘Francis Pieper,’ in Walter A. Elwell, ed., Handbook of Evangelical 
Theologians (Grand Rapids, 1993), p. 44, n. 13. See also Carl S. Meyer, “The Historical 
Background of the Brief Statement,’ Concordia Theological Monthly 32 (1961), 403-428, 
466-482, 526-542. 

19 Walter O. Forster, Zion on the Mississippi: The Settlement of the Saxon Lutherans in Mis- 
souri 1859-1841 (St Louis, 1953), p. 2. 
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a “second rate” German state troubled by political, social, economic, 
and religious instability.” The twin forces of pietism (Erweckung) and 
Enlightenment (Aufklärung) rationalism threatened to marginalize the 
Lutheran confessions as sources of authority and as norms for Lutheran 
doctrine and life. The Erweckung threatened Lutheran confessionalism 
by its inclusiveness based upon common religious experience. The 
Enlightenment offered an alternate inclusiveness grounded in ratio- 
nal and empirical universals that also reduced the religious claims of 
Lutheran orthodoxy to private experience. *! 

The most acute pressure upon the soon-to-be emigrants was the pro- 
posed Prussian union. The ruling house in Prussia had been (nominally) 
Calvinist for two centuries while the majority of the people had been 
Lutheran. In 1817 an elaborate tercentenary celebration of Luther’s 
Nine-Five ‘Theses was planned and with it a union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches. Under Frederick William II (1770-1840), 
pressure grew to conform to the proposed union. In 1831 the Ministry 
of Worship and Public Instruction was instituted under a new constitu- 
tion.” A new union liturgy was imposed and some congregations were 
consolidated. Opposition to the union was suppressed, though not 
without considerable popular support.” Though pressure to conform 
was increasing, the “Old Lutherans,” an “inarticulate and ineffective 
though zealous minority,” who had withstood the onslaught of ratio- 
nalism and Friedrich Schleiermacher’s romanticism, were galvanized 
by the publication of a set of Ninety-Five Theses in 1817 by Klaus 
Harms warning about the dangerous results of unionism.** By 1837 
as many as two thousand Lutherans had fled to the United States and 
Australia.” In the “eyes of strict Lutherans the unionistic tendency 
was an apostasy from full orthodoxy. Consequently, with the extreme 
right-wing Protestants, the conservative reaction against Rationalism in 
the late eighteenth century and early nineteenth became, after 1817, 
not only a dissent from Rationalism as such, but also a counteraction 


20 
21 


Ibid., pp. 6, 7. 

Ibid., pp. 10-15. 
" Ibid., p. 21. 

° Thid., pp. 16, 17. 

** Ibid., p. 18. Forster’s description of the orthodox remnant in Saxony would also 
apply to an analogous group of Dutch Reformed pastors in the Netherlands during 
this same period that would lead the so-called Afscheiding from the Hervormde Kerk in 
1834. 

"7 Ibid., p. 17. 
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against what they held were its effects, including the Union in Germany 
and the latitudinarianism represented in the churches of the United 
States.” 

The principal leader of the emigrants was a minister, Martin Stephan, 
who had been suspended from office for holding pietistic conventicles 
which led to the formation of an Auswanderungs-Gesellschaft which 
attracted other conservative Lutherans “stimulated by fear of damna- 
tion if they remained and a hope of economic and social betterment 
if they went 7 In November of 1838, six hundred sixty-five persons 
left Bremen for St Louis in five ships (one of which was lost at sea). 
Stephan became their bishop and even a sort of civil functionary for 
the group. According to Walter O. Forster, the group had purchased 
forty-five hundred acres in Perry County, Missouri with the expectation 
of establishing a “semiautonomous, theocratic community. ”? Though 
they thought of themselves as confessional Lutherans, for a time anyway, 
the religion of the émigrés was more “Stephanism” than Lutheranism, 
as Walther would later admit.” As he had in Saxony, Stephan ran into 
trouble in Missouri and another clergyman, C. E W. Walther, Stephan’s 
former counselee, emerged as their new leader.” 

Having fled the rising tide of Enlightenment rationalism, Schlei- 
ermachian subjectivism, and state-imposed union with the Reformed 
Churches, they found in America some of the very same threats they 
had hoped to leave behind and some of a different sort." According to 
James Turner, “America in 1840 was a Christian nation. The Armies of 
Evangelicalism had seen to that.”*’ Unbelief, however, was not utterly 
vanquished. In the “bloom of resurgent Christianity” doubt persisted. 


26 Thid. 

27 Ibid., pp. 2, 137-170. 

8 Ibid., pp. 2, 113-136. See also Ernst Theodore Bachmann, “The Rise of “Mis- 
souri Lutheranism” (PhD, University of Chicago, 1946), pp. 101—102. 

*° Ibid., p. 111. Lawrence R. Rast, ‘Joseph A. Seiss and the Lutheran Church in 
America’ (PhD, Vanderbilt University, 2003), pp. 323-325, observes how the charge 
of Stephanism was leveled against Walther and the Missourians, over Walther’s claim 
that the Lutheran is the true and catholic church on the earth, by fellow confessional 
Lutherans such as Joseph A. Seiss. 

3° Thid. See also pp. 390-442. See also Bachmann, “The Rise of “Missouri Luther- 
anism,” (see above, n. 28), pp. 83-84, 125-148. 

3! Robert C. Schultz, ‘The European Background,’ in Moving Frontiers: Readings in 
the History of the Lutheran Church-Missourt Synod, ed. Carl S. Meyer (St Louis, 1964), pp. 
47-89. 

3 James Turner, Without God, Without Creed: The Origins of Unbelief in America (Balti- 
more, 1985), p. 141. 
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Just as the Saxons were arriving in America, European religious skepti- 
cism was finding an audience and a voice in the United States setting 
in motion a “rethinking” of the plausibility of the faith.” Fed by new 
science, the gospel criticism of Strauss and Renan, and strengthened 
by the new sociology of religion that relativized claims of Christian 
uniqueness, the “unsettlement of Christianity set off shockwaves” 
across America.** The immigrants also faced informal, social pressure 
to conform to the prevailing American evangelicalism. According to 
Lewis Spitz, “In America,” the Saxon immigrants “were subject to the 
influence of their Calvinist neighbors, with whom some of them shared 
their hymnbooks and churches "7" 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, in reaction to these pressures, 
there were two well-established parties among Lutherans in America: 
The “American Lutherans” and the confessional party. According 
to Ernst T. Bachmann, the first party label denotes the “progressive 
adaptation of Lutheranism to the American environment.” David A. 
Gustafsen describes the rise of a second group, a “confessional” party 
in reaction to the decline of Lutheranism into “generic Protestant- 
ism” overwhelmed by American revivalism and individualism by the 
early nineteenth century.” The “American Lutherans” were much less 
hostile to Calvinism. Indeed, by this period, there was a “determined 
effort” to bring Lutheranism into concord with Calvinism as reflected 
in the promulgation, in 1855, of the Definite Platform by the leader of 
the “American Lutheran” party Samuel S. Schmucker (1799-1873).°8 
In his popular summary of Lutheranism for his Gettysburg students, 


"7 Ibid., p. 142. 

"7 Ibid., pp. 145-57, 166. 

3 Lewis W. Spitz, ‘The Lutheran Church in America,’ in Carl S. Meyer, ed., Mov- 
ing Frontiers: Readings in the History of the Lutheran Church-Missourt Synod (St Louis, 1964), 
p. 1. 

3 Bachmann, ‘The Rise of “Missouri Lutheranism,” (see above, n. 28) p. 1. See 
pp. 1-40 for more on “American Lutheranism” and the setting into which the Saxon 
Lutherans immigrated. 

37 David A. Gustafsen, Lutherans in Crisis: The Question of Identity in the American Republic 
(Minneapolis, 1993), pp. 13, 14-27. 

38 Spitz, “The Lutheran Church in America’ (see above, n. 35), p. 41. Definite Platform. 
Doctrinal and Disciplinanian for the Evangelical Lutheran District Synods 2nd edn (Philadelphia, 
1856). Schmucker studied at Princeton under Samuel Miller and Charles Hodge. 
Though he soundly rejected their doctrine of predestination, they influenced him toward 
a less distinctly Lutheran theology. Schmucker’s ecumenical interests are evident in his 
Fraternal Appeal to the Churches with a Plan for Catholic Union on Apostolic Principles (New York, 
1838). See Gustafsen, Lutherans in Crisis (see above, n. 37), pp. 76-77. 
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Schmucker translated and quoted approvingly, Karl Gottlieb Bretsch- 
neider’s 1826 summary of Calvin’s theology of the Supper: 


Calvin’s spiritual reception of the body and blood of Christ is indeed real 
but not an oral one, and consists in this, that the moment in which we 
partake of the break and wine, if our hearts are by faith elevated to him, 
a supernatural influence emanates from the substance of the glorified 
body of Christ (that is and remains in heaven) by which the soul of the 
believer is animated and strengthened in a mysterious manner.” 


Of course, this fairly sympathetic account of Calvin’s doctrine of the 
Supper, which probably reminded him of those he had heard from 
Hodge and Miller at Princeton," was certainly, however, not the sort of 
report of Calvin with which many confessional Lutherans were minded 
to agree. To concede such points would have erased one of their most 
significant boundary and identity markers. 


CHARLES PoRTERFIELD Krautu (1823-1883) 


Though this essay has focused thus far on the Saxons who immigrated 
to the United States, there were other confessional Lutherans who 
helped to define Calvin’s image for Lutherans in America. “Perhaps 
the most interesting of the confessional figures” in nineteenth-century 
Lutheranism, Krauth studied under Schmucker at Gettysburg.*! Where 
Schmucker had attempted to resolve the perceived crisis between 
Lutheranism and Americanism in favor of the latter, by reading the 
sources of Lutheran orthodoxy Krauth gradually convinced himself that 
such a choice was not necessary.*? According to his close friend Beale 
Melanchthon Schmucker, son of his former seminary professor Samuel 
S. Schmucker, between 1848-1849, Krauth began reading widely in 


3° Emphasis original. Karl Gottlieb Bretschneider, Systematische Entwickelung aller in 
der Dogmatik vorkommenden Begriffe, 3rd edition (Reutlingen, 1826), p. 721 in Samuel S. 
Schmucker, Elements of Popular Theology With Special Reference to the Doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion as Avowed at the Diet of Augsburg in 1550 (New York, 1834), pp. 252-253. 

* Richard, The Confessional History of the Lutheran Church (see above, n. 5), p. 291, 
writing in support of the “American Lutheran” party against the confessionalists, also 
defended Calvin against the charge of sacramentarianism. 

1 Gustafsen, Lutherans in Crisis (see above, n. 37), p. 119. 

+ Ibid., pp. 123-124. In my account of Krauth, I am also drawing from Lawrence 
Rast’s ‘Introduction’ to a new edition of Charles Porterfield Krauth, The Conservative 
Reformation and Its Theology (St Louis, forthcoming). I am grateful to Professor Rast for 
his generosity in making his work available to me for this study. 
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the history of theology. After a “long pilgrimage toward confessional 
doctrine and practice” he subscribed the Augsburg Confession (invariata) 
as a confessionalist.* This was the platform of the General Council, 
created in 1866 after the split in the General Synod (during which 
Krauth’s Pennsylvania Ministerium was excluded from the General 
Synod). In 1861 he resigned his pastorate to begin editing the Lutheran 
and Missionary, a popular organ to promote confessional Lutheranism, 
announcing that that “We are American Lutherans” inasmuch as the 
Lutheran and Misswnary represented the interests of confessional Lutherans 
in America. At the same time, he denied being an “American Lutheran” 
if that characterization denominated “a new faith, a mutilated confes- 
sion, a life which abruptly breaks with all our history, a spirit alien to 
that of the genuine Lutheranism of the past.”* Having founded a 
seminary in Philadelphia in 1864 to compete with Schmucker’s Get- 
tysburg Seminary, by 1865, Krauth had repudiated his earlier stance 
of peaceful co-existence with the “American Lutberans ”*® 

Krauth is worthy of attention not only because of his own theologi- 
cal development from the “American Lutheran” party to the “confes- 
sional” party but also because he illustrates one border of confessional 
Lutheranism in the nineteenth century.” His interpretation and media- 
tion of Calvin provides an interesting counterpoint to the image of 
Calvin that prevailed among C. E W. Walther and his followers. In 
his monumental study of the Reformation, The Conservative Reformation 
(1871), Krauth reflected frequently on Calvin. He was adamant that 


17 Beale M. Schmucker, ‘Memorials of Deceased Minister: Charles Porterfield 
Krauth,’ Lutheran Church Review 2 (1883), 260-261 as quoted in Rast, ‘Introduction’ (see 
above, n. 42). See also Lawrence R. Rast, ‘Joseph A. Seiss and the Lutheran Church 
in America,’ (see above, n. 29), pp. xiv-xvi, 31, where he follows Philip Schaffs tax- 
onomy of “Old,” “New,” and “Moderate” Lutherans and classifies Krauth among 
the moderates. 

4 Rast, ‘Joseph A. Seiss and the Lutheran Church in America,’ (see above, n. 29), 
pp. 306-308. 

* Charles Porterfield Krauth, ‘Where Do We Stand?’ Lutheran and Missionary (October 
31, 1861), n.p. quoted in Rast, ‘Joseph A. Seiss and the Lutheran Church in America,’ 
(see above, n. 29), p. 59. 

1 Gustafsen, Lutherans in Crisis (see above, n. 37), pp. 154-159. 

*’ That, in certain respects, Krauth remains a troubling figure among confessional 
Lutherans is perhaps illustrated by Richard J. Ritchie, ‘“Krauth’s Law” and the Refor- 
mation Gospel,’ in Daniel Harmelink, ed., Let Christ be Christ: Theology, Ethics, and World 
Religions in the Two Kingdoms, Essays in Honor of Charles L. Manske (Huntington Beach, CA, 
1999), pp. 273-292, in which he seeks to affirm Krauth’s theology but to cast doubt on 
Krauth’s reading of history as Hegelian (276) and “very secularized” (277). 
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Calvin had not only signed the Augustana, but the invariata.* In contrast 
to most confessional Lutheran interpretations, he did not take Calvin’s 
subscription of the Augsburg Confession as evidence of Calvin’s duplic- 
ity, but as an affirmation of the theology of the Augsburg. “The great 
Reformed divines have acknowledged that it has not a fundamental 
error in it.”* 

He was even willing to admit Zwingli to the company of genuine 
Protestants. Arguing from E. V. Gerhart (1817—1904),°° Krauth con- 
tended that Zwingli affirmed a version of the real presence of Christ 
in the Supper. From a series of quotations from the Institutes (to which 
he provided no references) he argued “Calvin in his Institutes [sic] says: 
‘We are fed with the flesh and blood of Christ. Christ refreshes us with 
the eating of His flesh and the drinking of His blood. There is a true 
and substantial communication of the body and blood of our Lord "77 
He continued by arguing “a large part of the phraseology which our 
Church uses is accepted as sound and Scriptural by those who do not 
receive her doctrine.” Further, it is “just as Calvinistic, on the showing 
of the Calvinistic standards, to speak of eating the body and drinking 
the blood of Christ, in the Eucharist, as it is Lutberan "77 

With these sorts of statements, one might think that perhaps Krauth 
never abandoned Schmucker and “American Lutheranism” at all, but 
such a conclusion would be hasty. Despite his appeals to Calvin and his 
relatively sympathetic treatment of him, Krauth was quite willing to use 
Calvin as a negative boundary marker. Though glad to have Calvin’s 
approval of the Augsburg Confession, he concluded that, in substance, 
the Epitome of the Formula of Concord was essentially correct: Galvin 
really was a crafty sacramentarian. “Calvin at times pursued the same 
general line of movement toward the Lutherans. The Calvinists avoided 
an absolute condemnation of Lutheranism, largely, but not exclusively 
for reasons of policy.”** Whatever conciliatory notes Krauth sounded, he 
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came to regard Calvinism as the seminary of Socinianism. He repeats 
a proverb, “A young Calvinist, an old Socinian.”** High Calvinism 
partakes of the same sort of rationalism as the universalistic rational- 
ists.” On the Supper, he concluded: “Calvin’s is the communion of 
an absent body and blood” and like Zwingli’s doctrine of the Supper, 
empties Paul’s words of all force.°° 

Thus, even within the context of what must be judged a fairly 
nuanced and sophisticated reading of Calvin, at least as judged against 
those offered by Walther and Mueller (see below), in Krauth’s mediation 
of Calvin to American Lutheranism, at the headwaters of its modern 
denominational structure, Calvin functioned as a taboo, associated with 
the evils of rationalism, and crypto-sacramentarianism, forbidden to 
confessional Lutherans. 


C. E W. Wattuer (1811-1887) 


Writing in a popular 1932 Lutheran pastoral manual, Theodore Graeb- 
ner reflected the received confessionalist account of Calvin’s doctrine 
of election: 


On Calvin’s proposition there must, by unavoidable conclusion, be some 
on Judgment Day who are saved against their will through irresistible 
grace. There will be others who desired salvation, but who were unable 
to attain it because of the divine decree that excluded them.” 


Of course, for anyone with even a cursory knowledge of Calvin’s theol- 
ogy, as he understood it anyway, Graebner’s claims are puzzling to say 
the least. From where did Graebner learn this story of Calvin’s doctrine 
of election? The answer lies, in part anyway, in the history of a heated 
controversy among nineteenth-century Lutherans over the doctrines of 
election and predestination: Die Gnadenwahlstreit.® 

As a University student in Leipzig, Walther formed a “so-called ‘Holy 
Club’” by which several students sought “certainty of salvation through 
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the mortification of the flesh, self denial and a conscious avoidance of 
everything which was considered eil "7 Eventually, having come into 
contact with Lutheran orthodoxy, Walther embraced the Protestant dis- 
tinction between law and gospel, on which topic he published his most 
well known work, first in German in 1897 and in English in 1929.°° 
After a brief pastorate in Braunsdorf, Walther was among the Saxon 
immigrants arriving in the USA in 1839. A pastor in St Louis, Walther 
taught at Concordia Theological Seminary for 37 years. He was found- 
ing president of the Missouri Synod and is regarded as the father of 
the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod.” According to Robert D. Preus, 
Walther’s influence on nineteenth-century confessional Lutheranism was 
immense. He reminds readers “there was not solid dogmatic tradition” 
at the time Walther arrived in the USA which lacuna Walther helped 
to remedy through his teaching and occasional writing,” 

Walther’s primary vocation was to carve out of the American wilder- 
ness a distinct theological identity for recently arrived, German-speaking, 
confessional immigrants who found themselves in a culture dominated 
by “Calvinists and Arminians.”® It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
Walther pressing Lutherans in America for a more rigorous form of 
confessional subscription. Instead of subscribing the Book of Concord 
“insofar as” (quatenus) it is biblical, genuinely confessional Lutherans 
should subscribe it because (quia) it is so.°* Subscription insofar as is not “a 
pledge to the symbols but only to the conscience and opinions of the 
subscribers.” In the case of quatenus subscription, even honest Calvinists 
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can subscribe the Book of Concord and “still regard the decrees of 
the Synod of Dort as purely biblical.”® 

At no time was Walther’s own commitment to confessional Lutheran- 
ism more tested and his need to distinguish himself and his followers 
from Calvin greater than during the so-called Gnadenwahlstreat during 
the 1870s and 1880s. The controversy arose, in part, because a rival 
was denied a teaching position. In retaliation, he accused Walther of 
being a “crypto-Calvinist.”° Walther’s opponents, such as Matthias Loy 
(1828-1915) attacked Walther and the “Missourians” for teaching that 
election is grounded in redemption rather than in a general decree to 
save.°’ Loy charged Walther with compromising the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by denying the doctrine that election is “in view of faith” (intuitu 
fide), that Walther’s opposition to synergism had driven him into the 
arms of Calvinism.” Loy argued that it is a “Calvinist error to say that 
God first determines who will be saved and then executes his decree 
in spite of all resistance.” 

No matter how much of his soteriology might sound like Calvin’s, if 
Walther allowed his opponents to paint him as a Calvinist, the Missouri 
wing of the confessional Lutheran movement would be jeopardized. For, 
like Calvin, Walther argued for a doctrine of depravity and like Calvin, 
he defended a doctrine of gracious, unconditional election. He rejected, 
however, Calvin’s (and the Calvinist) doctrine of reprobation on the 
ground that it makes God the author of evil. “If somebody would object 
at this point, ‘But you have an argument with Calvin when you say that 
God has elected a number of persons to salvation and thus election 
is the cause of their salvation,’ we would reply: It is true that Calvin 
speaks thus, but our teaching is nevertheless as different and night and 
day from Calvin’s.””° He continued his case not by interacting directly 
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with Calvin but by summarizing the Canons of Dort (1619),”' arguing 
that in Calvin’s theology “not Christ but election is made the ground 
of all salvation.” According to Walther, in Calvin’s theology, “Christ is 
reduced to an instrument in order that through him this eternal decree 
of God may be carried out.”” He responded specifically to Loy’s charge 
that the “Missouri” doctrine of election denied justification sola fide by 
denying the role of faith in election. Rather, however, in defining the 
unique role of faith in justification and appealing to election as the 
explanation for how one comes to faith, Walter seemed genuinely to 
struggle with this problem.” 

As the crisis moved toward its climax Walther published a brief 
treatise, The Controversy Concerning Predestination.’* He opened his argu- 
ment not by describing the present controversy but by beginning with 
a familiar enemy: Zwingli. In that case “the chief controverted point” 
concerned whether the true body and blood of Christ is “present in, 
with, and under the blessed bread and wine, distributed by the min- 
isters and therefore also taken and partaken of with the mouth by all 
communicants.”’? When Luther had “proved his doctrine” and the 
“Zwinglians themselves perceived, that they had been defeated” some 
of them “shifted the controverted point (....)” In the same way that the 
sacramentarians had sought to obscure the real issue, so too according to 
Walther, his Lutheran opponents in the Gnadenwahlstreit were also guilty 
of obscuring the state of the question.”” Those who favored the doctrine 
of election on the ground of intuitu fidei were appealing to the private 
writings of the Lutheran fathers. The question, however, was what 
the Lutheran churches taught in their confession.” The confessional 
Lutheran doctrine of predestination is, first of all, that election refers 
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not to the “wicked” but only to “the children of God who have been 
elected” (quoting Solid Declaration 11.5).’* No Lutheran should “lend 
thine ear to the voice of the tempter” who would construe the decree 
of election in “a wider sense” so as to include all humans generally.” 
Further, the doctrine must be understood to teach that election is the 
cause of faith. Though it is true that God foreknows who will believe, 
according to the Formula of Concord, he does not simply foreknow 
who will believe and persevere. He predestines those who will believe 
and persevere.® He described these two “sentences,” predestination 
referring only to the elect and as the cause of faith, as “wardens” 
guarding the Lutheran doctrine of predestination.*! 

Walther believed that he had his opponents as between two fires: “if 
they try to escape the one, they are burnt by the other, and if they try 
to escape the latter, they are burnt by the former.”” Either his oppo- 
nents must admit that Walther’s is the confessional Lutheran doctrine 
or they must do the impossible: denounce the Book of Concord “as 
being an erroneous, Calvinistic book.” “O ye dear faithful children 
of God within our beloved Evangelical Lutheran church! Do then in the 
first place indeed adhere steadfastly—in opposition to all Calvinist errors—to 
the doctrine, that God is willing to grant faith, perseverance in faith, and 
finally everlasting salvation to all men (...).”°! Those who perish, “do 
not perish because God, as Calvin in contradiction of the plain word 
of God does impiously teach, assigned them to eternal damnation (...) not 
because God excluded them, but because they excluded themselves; not 
because God with his grace passed them by, but because they passed by 
God’s grace which desired to save them.”® It seems clear that Walther 
felt the sting of his opponent’s charge of crypto-Calvinism. He invoked 
the spirit of Luther at Worms: “Whoever, therefore, tries to make you 
believe that we teach that horrible Calvinistic doctrine of predestina- 
tion, grossly transgresses the eighth commandment, in bearing false 
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witness against his neighbor and slandering us; and God will judge it 
hereafter; for with heart and soul we condemn Calvin’s doctrine of 
predestination, so help us God!”®® 

The function of Calvin as negative boundary marker emerged 
clearly in Thirteen Theses prepared by Walther and adopted by the 
Missouri Synod in 1881 at its convention.®” Theses 1—4 and 12 affirm 
Walther’s (and the Missouri) doctrine of election and “condemn the 
contrary Calvinistic doctrine with all our heart.”® To be sure, there 
are other negative boundary markers invoked in these theses such as 
the “Huberian error” (Thesis 6) and the “Rationalists (...) and Armin- 
ians” (Thesis 9) as well as “Pelagians, Semi-Pelagians, and Synergists” 
(Thesis 10) and “Socinians” (Thesis 11), but Calvin received special 
and sustained attention as the Missourians highlighted their differences 
with Calvin and defined themselves and their identity in opposition to 
their iconography of Calvin.” 


Jonn THEODORE MUELLER (1885-1967) 


For much of the twentieth century and even today, for many within 
and without confessional Lutheranism, the first place they are likely to 
look to find a summary of confessional Lutheran theology is the hand- 
book by J. T. Mueller, professor of Systematic Theology in Concordia 
Theological Seminary from 1920—1964.°° Mueller’s Christian Dogmatics 
was really only a synopsis of the Christian Dogmatics by Franz Pieper 
(1852-1931).°' Thus it is useful to observe how Mueller’s use of Calvin 
not only mediated an image of Calvin to confessional Lutherans, but 
also thereby mediated an accepted story about and an accepted stance 
toward Calvin to confessional American Lutherans that carried Pieper’s 
considerable authority. 
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According to Mueller, the fundamental Calvinist departure from 
Scripture, and the basis for their separation from confessional Luther- 
anism, is that it “rejects Holy Scripture in favor of (...) a rationalistic 
axiom.””” In contrast, Lutheran theology has “lacunae” or “missing 
links” which allow it to affirm both universal grace and sola gratia. 
Calvinism’s rationalism causes it to attempt to fill in the blanks.” The 
same rationalism also causes the Calvinist doctrine of God, “in the 
final analysis,” to make God “the cause of why some are not saved.”** 
According to Mueller, “all Reformed theologians were in full agree- 
ment with one another” regarding sacramentarianism. ‘The difference 
between the Zwingli and the Calvin “related to expressions rather 
than to doctrines.”*? He was aware that Calvin signed the Augsburg 
Confession and shared common vocabulary with Luther and Lutheran 
theologians on the Supper but “Calvin’s accommodation to the Lutheran 
terminology was done in the interests of effecting a pan-Protestant 
union between the Reformed and the Lutberans "76 In other words, 
Calvin was really just like the King of Prussia, a “crafty and hot” sac- 
ramentarian seeking to seduce faithful Lutherans into reckoning him 
as a fellow Lutheran. “Calvin denied the real presence in the sense 
of the Lutheran teachers as much as Zwingli (...).”°” Mueller cited 
E Bente’s dictum that “Calvin’s doctrine was nothing but a polished 
form of Zwingli’s crude teaching, couched in phrases approaching the 
Lutheran terminology as closely as possible. Whatever attempts Calvin 
or his successors might have made at conciliation can only be regarded 
as further ground for suspicion: “That the Calvinists, in spite of their 
violent opposition to the Lutherans, were not sure of their ground, is 
shown by their unionistic pit "H 

One of the most interesting lines of argumentation Mueller pursued 
was to marginalize Calvin by appealing to later Reformed orthodox 
criticisms of his doctrine of the Supper. He pointed to Theodore Beza 
(1519-1605), Bartholomeus Keckermann (c. 1571-1609), and Johannes 
Piscator (1546-1625) who revised aspects of Calvin’s doctrine of the 
Supper, as evidence of the deficiencies inherent in Calvin’s doctrine. In 
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other words, by implication, Reformed orthodoxy agreed with Mueller 
that Calvin’s doctrine of the Supper was unstable and wrong. “Even 
Beza, the pronounced Calvinist, affirmed that the term body here can- 
not stand for sign of the body, since Christ describes as the materia that 
body which was given and the blood which was shed.”™® Nevertheless, 
despite the fact that some “Reformed theologians (Keckermann, Zanchi, 
Bucanus etc) assumed that the trope or figure of speech must be sought 
not in particular expressions of the words of institution” but rather in 
whole statements, for Mueller, these are just formal differences. “Their 
explanation is the same as that of Calvin.”!° 

For Mueller, the fundamental problem with Calvin’s theology was 
rationalism. Thus, he took Calvin’s denial of the “repletive presence” 
of Christ’s human nature as further evidence of the same rationalism 
that causes Calvinists to deny the “gratia unwwersalis.” Because of his 
“rationalistic interpretation of Scripture,” Calvin denied that Christ 
actually “appear before his disciples through closed doors (...).” Rather, 
in Mueller’s reading of Calvin, Christ came to his disciples “quite natu- 
rally.” ®! “As an ingrained rationalist, Calvin also argues that Christ’s 
human nature would become locally expanded, or infinite (immense) if 
omnipresence (the real presence) would be ascribed to it.” Indeed, 
“Calvinism on this point is therefore as rationalistic as is unitarianism.” 
[sic] Concerning Calvin’s view of the Supper, the warning attached 
to it is “quite unintelligible” since, “according to the Reformed view the 
Lord’s Supper cannot offer grace to all sinners” because grace is not 
intended for all. In fact, the Calvinist view of the sacraments cannot be 
regarded as a means of grace which offer, seal, and convey forgiveness 
of sins, life, and salvation. For Calvinists, the Supper is not even a 
sign or seal “since to them it is only a ‘metaphorical feast’ celebrated 
in remembrance of Christ’s death.” "° 

The singular theme running through Mueller’s representation of 
Calvin to his students was that Calvin was a rationalist, that is, that 
he placed the authority of reason above the authority of revelation. 
Though it is not explicit, the sub-text of Mueller’s reading of Calvin 
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is clear: Calvin was not only to be regarded only as crypto-sacramen- 
tarian, but also, and perhaps more to the point, as a prototype of the 
sort of Modernism and rationalism with which Mueller was doubtless 
wrestling as a seminary professor during the first half of the twentieth 
century. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Alan Kirk writes a “community marks certain elements of its past as 
being of constitutive importance. Both identity and continuity, in fact the 
very survival of the community, depends upon its constant revitalization 
of these memories.”!”” The dynamic function of the image of Calvin 
within at least two strands of confessional Lutheranism in America 
confirm Kirk’s claim. This essay has argued that being anti-Calvin (and 
anti-Calvinist) is of the essence of confessional Lutheranism as it has 
developed from the “American Lutheran” movement (Krauth) and as it 
immigrated to the United States from Saxony in the nineteenth century 
and developed in the Missouri Synod. For these confessional Luther- 
ans, Calvin functioned not so much as a living, breathing participant 
in the sixteenth-century Reformation, who dissented from Luther on 
Christology, the Supper, and the principle on which worship would be 
organized, but rather he has been consistently represented as a symbol 
of potential doctrinal corruption of Lutheranism and as a threat to the 
spiritual and social well being of confessional Lutherans. Specifically, 
the doctrinal corruption which Calvin symbolized was potential of the 
subtle transformation of confessional Lutheranism into a faith more 
like that of the prevailing American evangelicalism and revivalism. Like 
Calvin, the American evangelicals paid lip service to Luther but, they 
rejected his Christology, they rejected his view of the Supper, and they 
tended to replace the primacy of the Bible with a brand of rationalism 
masquerading as Protestantism. Nowhere did they find this rationalism 
more evident than in Calvin’s doctrine of predestination. ‘The perceived 
danger of corruption was perhaps the greatest for the Missouri Synod 
Lutherans whose own doctrine of predestination formally resembled 
Calvin’s in significant ways and might thus be confused for Calvin’s 
view by laity and ministers alike. 
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In the memory of this group of Lutherans Calvin is less a figure 
of history than he is what Ricoeur calls an “evocation.” What was 
mediated through and to confessional Lutherans in America from 
1871-1934 was what Assmann calls the “construction of the fictions 
of coherence” that are “a necessary condition for any kind of historical 
awareness, any experience of history.”!°’ What was retailed by, to, and 
among confessional Lutherans in America from the mid-nineteenth 
century until the early twentieth century, was a Calvin who served to 
keep faithful Lutherans from straying from the fold. 

There are certain reasons for this view of and use of Calvin by 
this community. Confessional Lutherans faced two sorts of pressures: 
external and internal. Before they arrived in America, the immigrant 
confessional Lutherans faced intense anti-confessional rationalism and 
its reaction: latitudinarian pietism. Once in America, the threat of 
rationalism, if not as great as in Europe, was growing and the pietism 
in the new world took the form of revivalism which presented the same 
sort of pressure as the Eyweckung had in Saxony. In America, the danger 
of unionism also persisted, though in different form. Where unionism 
in Saxony was state-sponsored, nineteenth-century American religion 
was nothing if not voluntarist and democratic.'" ‘The confessionalist 
Lutherans had to draw bright lines in order to demarcate the boundaries 
of their community from the surrounding (and sometimes intermingled) 
communities and confessions, among whom Calvinists were a signifi- 
cant presence. ‘The Missouri wing of the confessionalists also faced an 
internal pressure: criticisms made by the “American Lutherans” that 
the confessionalists were really only crypto-Calvinists. 

In order to pursue this argument, this essay has surveyed three signifi- 
cant mediators of confessional Lutheran theology in America, Charles 
Porterfield Krauth, C. E W. Walther, and John Theodore Mueller. In 
this survey we have observed slightly different uses of the Calvin icon. 
Krauth’s understanding of Calvin evidently developed along with his 
movement from American to confessional Lutheranism. There are 
places in The Conservative Reformation where it seems that Samuel S. 
Schmucker might have written the account of Calvin but there are also, 
in the same work, descriptions and accounts of Calvin and his theology 
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that reflect a profound suspicion of and hostility toward Calvin as a 
rationalist, crypto-sacramentarian. 

Holding to a doctrine of human depravity and unconditional election 
and for it, having been branded by opponents as a crypto-Calvinist, 
Walther’s course was obvious: he had to distinguish himself and his 
doctrine of election from Calvin’s. He did so by portraying Calvin’s 
theology as deduced from an a priori (rationalist) doctrine of the divine 
decree. Walther’s reasoning is clear: The Bible does not teach any 
doctrine of reprobation. Calvin taught a doctrine reprobation. Ego, 
any such doctrine must be a wholly human invention. In order to 
marginalize Calvin and create the necessary rhetorical space between 
his view and Calvin’s he associated the latter with the hated Zwingli 
and Schwenkfeld. 

With the exception of the occasional references in Krauth to primary 
Calvin texts, most of the characterizations of Calvin are undocumented 
from Calvin’s writings or from any contextual reading of the sixteenth 
century. In some cases documentation has been provided by modern 
editors but the accounts of Calvin bear the stamp of an oft-repeated 
oral tradition that is accepted and unquestioned within a given com- 
munity. This is particularly true of the last and most recent of the 
three writers surveyed, viz. Mueller, for whom, even more than for 
Walther and certainly more than for Krauth, Calvin was an archetypal 
rationalist sacramentarian posing as a Protestant theologian. Mueller 
did not simply identify Zwingli and Calvin rhetorically but substantially. 
For Mueller, Calvin was not to be regarded by confessional Lutherans 
as an errant Protestant, but as a polished Zwinglian. If Calvin made 
concessions to the Lutherans, those are not to be interpreted as places 
where Calvin approached the truth as understood by the Lutheran 
confession but are to be regarded as signs of uncertainty and moral 
failure. Where he disagreed openly with the Lutheran confession he 
was only manifesting his true nature as an “ingrained rationalist” and 
incipient Unitarian. 

From a socio-historical perspective, such rhetoric, however sincerely 
meant in its original context, cannot be understood only as genuinely 
historical judgments about Calvin and his theology. Rather they must 
be understood as part of the community and identity formation process 
during the construction of confessional Lutheranism in the United States 
in the second half of the nineteenth century and the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. 


CHAPTER TEN 


“THE REPUBLICAN REFORMER”: JOHN CALVIN AND THE 
AMERICAN CALVINISTS, 1830-1910 


R. Bryan Bademan 


One of the central narrative strands in the traditional historiography 
of American religion is the nineteenth-century Americanization and 
decline of Calvinism.’ Once holding a near unrivaled sway in American 
pulpits and among American theologians and indeed providing the main 
theological framework for the American people—the late William R. 
Hutchison recently estimated that circa 1800 some 85% of Americans 
were broadly Calvinistic in their “religious origins”—Calvinism faced 
difficult days in the first century and a half of American national life.” 
The assessment of the English historian James Anthony Froude in an 
1871 lecture on the subject seems particularly applicable to the Ameri- 
can context: “After being accepted for two centuries in all Protestant 
countries as the final account of the relations between man and his 
Maker, [Calvinism] has come to be regarded by liberal thinkers as a 
system of belief incredible in itself, dishonoring to its object, and as 
intolerable as it has been itself intolerant.” Indeed, in its Congregational 


' Tam grateful to Sara Coro for excellent research assistance and to John B. Roney 
and Peter J. Wallace for their helpful comments on drafts of this essay. 

2 “Religious origins” refers to one’s religious background rather than church 
membership or religious affiliation. See Hutchison, Religious Pluralism in America: The 
Contentious History of a Founding Ideal (New Haven, CT, 2003), pp. 20-21. Egbert Watson 
Smith made a similar point a hundred years ago: “At the time of the Revolution, the 
estimated population of our country was 3,000,000. Of this number 900,000 were of 
Scotch or Scotch-Irish origin, 600,000 were Puritan English, while over 400,000 were 
of Dutch, German Reformed, and Huguenot descent. That is to say, two thirds of 
our Revolutionary forefathers were trained in the school of Calvin.” Smith, The Creed 
of Presbyterians (New York, 1901), pp. 119-120. Hutchison notes, too, the comment by 
Winthrop S. Hudson, that American society had been imprinted with “the stamp of 
Geneva” (Hudson, American Protestantism [Chicago, 1961], pp. 18-29), and the comments 
of the French Calvinist Andre Siegfried, that “America is not only Protestant in her 
religious and social development, but essentially Calvinistic” (America Comes of Age: A 
French Analysis [New York, 1927], p. 33). 

3 James Anthony Froude, Calvinism: An Address Delivered at St. Andrew’s, March 17, 1871 
(New York, 1871), p. 4. On the topic of Calvinism’s decline, see especially Daniel 
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form stemming from Jonathan Edwards, a tradition that nineteenth- 
century American churchmen labeled the “New England Theology,” 
the Calvinist legacy all but died.* 

But while scores of scholars have attended to the waning of Calvin- 
ism as a theological tradition in America, we know much less about 
the evolving reputation of its namesake, John Calvin: the reformer, 
the pastor, the civic leader, the husband, the friend.’ In this story, the 
ebbing of Calvinism remains an important frame of reference, but 
other factors, some decidedly non-theological, weighed in and shaped 
the public perception of the reformer. Nowhere was this new reputa- 
tion more apparent than among Calvin’s American heirs. Indeed, as 
the theological system of Calvinism lost its resonance among Ameri- 
cans broadly, Calvinists worked to construct a renovated “republican” 
Calvin, securing for him a new lease on the American imagination as 
an early architect of modern political liberty and thus of one of the 


Walker Howe, “The Decline of Calvinism: An Approach to Its Study,’ Comparative 
Studies in Society and History 14 (1972), 306-327. See also John T. McNeill’s The History 
and Character of Calvinism (London, 1954), which depicts the nineteenth century as “the 
fragmentation of Calvinism” (353). 

* See Bruce Kuklick, Churchmen and Philosophers: From Jonathan Edwards to John Dewey 
(New Haven, CT, 1987); Joseph A. Conforti, Jonathan Edwards, Religious Tradition, and 
American Culture (Chapel Hill, NC, 1995); Mark A. Noll, America’s God: From Jonathan 
Edwards to Abraham Lincoln (Oxford, 2002), chs. 13, 14, and 15 (“The Americanization 
of Calvinism”); E. Brooks Holifield, Theology in America: Christian Thought from the Age 
of the Puritans to the Civil War (New Haven, CT, 2003), ch. 17 (“Calvinism Revised”); 
Joseph Haroutunian, Piety versus Moralism: The Passing of the New England Theology (New 
York, 1932); The New England Theology: From Jonathan Edwards to Edwards Amasa Park, 
ed. Douglas A. Sweeney and Allen C. Guelzo (Grand Rapids, MI, 2006); and B. B. 
Warfield, “Edwards and the New England Theology,’ in Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, vol. 5, ed. James Hastings (New York, 1912). Winthrop Hudson argued that 
“the theology which had shaped American institutions and informed American culture 
during the nineteenth century was Calvinism as modified by revivalism and expressed 
systematically in the New England Theology.” Hudson, The Great Tradition of the American 
Churches (Gloucester, MA, 1970), p. 253. 

7 But see Thomas J. Davis, ‘Images of Intolerance: John Calvin in Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury History Textbooks,’ Church History 65 (1996), 234-248. See also Karin Y. Maag, 
‘Hero or Villain? Interpretations of John Calvin and His Legacy,’ Calvin Theological Journal 
41 (2006), 222-237, which primarily deals with continuing hostility to Calvin in the 
20th- and 21st-century popular and scholarly imagination; and Marilynne Robinson, 
‘The Polemic Against Calvin: The Origins and Consequences of Historical Reputa- 
tion,’ in Calvin and the Church: Papers Presented at the Thirteenth Colloquium of the Calvin Studies 
Society, ed. David Foxgrover (Grand Rapids, MI, 2002), pp. 96-122. 
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central shapers of American political culture. The new image helped 
to redeem Calvin from the fate reserved for his theology.° 
Calvinism’s nineteenth-century decline in America provides the 
essential background to this story, but since scholars have carefully 
detailed the contours of this decline, it need only be summarized here. 
It is necessary first to note that by the nineteenth century the word 
“Calvinism” in the United States generally stood for two overlapping 
bodies of thought: the first a theology based on God’s fundamental 
and exclusive sovereignty in salvation (i.e., predestinarianism) and the 
second the comprehensive teachings of the non-Lutheran Protestant 
Reformation. This second sense had less to do with John Calvin’s 
specific theology, such as that outlined in the Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, for example, than it did with the Reformed tradition’s classic 
doctrinal statements such as the Belgic Confession (1561), the Heidelberg 
Catechism (1563), the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England 
(1562, 1571), the Ganons of the Synod of Dordt (1619), and the West- 
minster Confession of Faith (1647).’ Both usages were widely employed 
in the nineteenth century, and, contributing to the confusion, in both 
senses “Calvinism” declined.® That is to say, most American Protes- 
tants modified or discarded doctrines of predestination or embraced 
forms of Christianity that placed a greater emphasis on the exercise 
of one’s free will; and the Christian traditions specifically shaped by 
the Reformed confessions—Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, and 
Episcopalianism (all dominant in the eighteenth century)—declined 


ë This revival of interest in Calvin may well have contributed to a new interest in 
reading his works. It was far more likely for a Protestant seminary to assign Calvin in 
the twentieth century (tracing the Calvinist theological lineage to Schleiermacher and, 
later, to Barth) than in the nineteenth. 

7 The complications inherent in trying to define what Calvinism meant to Americans 
in the nineteenth century are indicated in following opening discussion in John Clover 
Monsma’s What Calvinism Has Done for America (Chicago, 1919), p. 2: “Calvinism was 
not fathered by John Calvin. The system of ideas indicated by this word was in exis- 
tence long before the illustrious man, whose name it bears. Nor is ‘Calvinism’ a mere 
synonym of Predestination, or any other specific doctrine of the Bible. It is more than 
a doctrine. It is more than a theological concept. It is a life-world-view.” 

® For a helpful discussion of these and related issues of Reformed nomenclature, see 
Carl R. Trueman, ‘Calvin and Calvinism,’ in The Cambridge Companion to John Calvin, 
ed. Donald K. McKim (Cambridge, 2004), pp. 225ff. Trueman argues that Calvin’s 
writings never held the same kind of authority in the Reformed (“Calvinist”) tradition 
that Luther’s held in the Lutheran tradition. Thus “the conflation of Calvin’s theology 
with normative Reformed theology at any point, or the use of his theology as some kind 
of criterion for confessional statement, are moves which have no historical foundation 
or justification in the actual history of Reformed churches.” 
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relative to revivalist groups such as the Methodists and the Disciples 
of Christ (the Baptists, who were more likely to be predestinarian in 
the nineteenth century, are something of a special case).? Thomas 
Hitchcock, referring to this decline in Calvinist Christianity, noted in 
the November 1877 issue of the North American Review that “orthodox 
[Protestants] of the present day (...) reject much that was precious in 
the estimation of Luther, Calvin, and Melanchthon, and the process 
of elimination is not yet finished.”'® 

The American rejection of Calvinism began in the early national 
period as republican currents transformed many aspects of American 
life, including religion.'' The decline took place on two fronts. First, 
Calvinists found themselves in the difficult situation of having to 
articulate doctrine that, at face value, stood at odds with the demo- 
cratic and egalitarian sensibilities of the age. Thus, over the course 
of several decades, Calvinist theologians—especially those from New 
England—modified inherited doctrinal positions to make a case that 
sinful humans had the ability to accept or to reject God’s offer of 
grace, a position that seemed as central to the revivalist enterprise as it 
was an important accommodation to America’s new republican public 
culture. Theologians like Yale’s Nathaniel William ‘Taylor worked tire- 
lessly to reconcile the commonsense experience of human choice with 
his Calvinist—or more precisely, Edwardsean—heritage. Preachers like 
ex-Presbyterian Charles G. Finney pushed further beyond Edwardsean 
Calvinism. In his famous reformulation of the doctrine of free will, 
human agency took center stage as it became incumbent on sinners to 
make themselves new hearts. !? 

The second front consisted of an assault on Calvinism from outside 
its ranks. Elite Unitarians and Deists joined more populist Christians in 


° In 1850, Methodist James Floy provided this chastened assessment of the situation: 
“Tt is a well-known fact, that no man of reputation at the present day, in this country 
at least, dares to preach to his people undiluted Calvinism. Arminianism is indeed held 
up as something horrible; but Calvinism proper is cautiously kept out of sight.” See 
James Floy, ‘John Calvin,’ Methodist Quarterly Review (1850), 577. 

1 Thomas Hitchcock, “The Functions of Unbelief,’ North American Review 125 (1877), 
467. 

1 For the role of republicanism in unleashing democratic currents in American soci- 
ety, see Gordon S. Wood, The Radicalism of the American Revolution (New York, 1991); and 
Nathan O. Hatch, The Democratization of American Christianity (New Haven, CT, 1991). 

(7 Charles G. Finney, ‘Sinners Bound to Change Their Own Hearts,’ Sermons on 
Important Subjects (New York, 1836), cited in Holifield, Theology in America (see above, 
n. 4), p. 573. 
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denouncing Calvinism for its alleged role in abetting moral laxity and 
proffering a stern, judgmental, and even violent view of God. Thus not 
only did many of the nation’s early public figures like Ben Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson inveigh against Calvinist creeds, but more importantly, 
as Nathan O. Hatch has argued, the American Revolution unleashed 
powerful democratic currents that set a “loose network of religious 
radicals” searching for a “new kind of institutional church premised 
on the self-evident principles of republicanism, and a new form of 
biblical authority calling for the inalienable right of common people 
to interpret the New Testament for themselves.” !? Again, since Calvin- 
ism seemed, on the face of it, to reject the commonsense experience 
of voluntary action, and since it was predominantly advocated by an 
educated ministerial elite, populist Christian leaders often condemned 
Calvinism as a set of metaphysical or theological abstractions that 
contradicted the experience of rank-and-file Americans. '* 

By the end of the nineteenth century, while many American Prot- 
estants were still Calvinist in terms of their “religious origins,” Prot- 
estant commitment to a Calvinist version of predestination or to one 
or another of the Reformed confessions had clearly waned. Since that 
time, few American Protestants have embraced Calvinism as a doc- 
trinal system, and these have mostly been in Presbyterian and Dutch 
Reformed circles—both within the mainline denominations as well as, 
more especially, in smaller break-off denominations (e.g, the Ortho- 
dox Presbyterian Church). Congregationalists have tended to distance 
themselves from many of the theological aspects of their Puritan (and 
Calvinist) past. And while Calvinistic Baptists were commonplace in 
the nineteenth century, Baptist Calvinism declined precipitously in the 
twentieth century, only recently reclaiming some ground through the 
ministries of Baptist leaders like John Piper of Minneapolis and Al 
Moehler of Southern Baptist ‘Theological Seminary in Louisville. 


13 See Gerald R. McDermott, ‘Franklin, Jefferson and Edwards on Religion and 
Religions,’ in Jonathan Edwards at 300: Essays on the Tercentenary of His Birth, ed. Harry S. 
Stout, Kenneth P. Minkema, and Caleb J. D. Maskell (Lanham, MD, 2005), pp. 65-85; 
and Hatch, “The Christian Movement and the Demand for a Theology of the People,” 
in Reckoning with the Past: Historical Essays on American Evangelicalism from the Institute for the 
Study of American Evangelicals, ed. D. G. Hart (Grand Rapids, MI, 1995), p. 156. 

17 Hatch’s Democratization of American Christianity contains an appendix of crude 
anti-Calvinist verse composed by revivalist leaders in the early national period. See 
Democratization (see above, n. 11), pp. 227-243. 
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Strangely, however, as Calvinists and non-Calvinists alike noted the 
precipitous decline in levels of Calvinist adherence in the later decades 
of the nineteenth century, the figure of John Calvin was undergoing 
a dramatic overhaul. After the dust settled, the renovated Calvin had 
claimed a new relevance to the American situation. 


IMPORTED IMAGES OF CALVIN 


Early America, for all its indebtedness to Calvinism, was much less 
familiar with the man Calvin. Indeed, Calvin and his Reformation were 
not nearly as well known as Luther and the growth of Lutheranism, 
either in Europe or America, throughout the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century.'’ This situation saw little change until the publication of 
Paul Henry’s multivolume Das Leben Johann Calvins des grossen Reformators 
(1835-1844), which appeared in English translation in 1849.'° Henry, a 
pastor of a French Reformed church in Berlin, had worked for nearly 
two decades tracking down Calvin’s scattered manuscripts and letters 
in preparation for this work. The German Reformed historian and 
theologian Philip Schaff, founder of the American Society of Church 
History, called it “an epoch as an industrious collection of valuable 
material,” though marred by an “unbounded admiration for Calvin” 
(the Unitarian minister Grindall Reynolds likewise dismissed its tone 
“special pleading”).'’ Still, Henry’s thorough and intimate portrait sig- 


15 On the image of Luther in America, see Hartmut Lehmann, Martin Luther in the 
American Imagination (Munich, 1988). 

!¢ Philip Schaff made this point explicit in 1875: “Luther was long as familiar to 
Protestants as a household word when Calvin was a comparative stranger. It is only 
within the last twenty or thirty years that his person and works have been fully revealed 
to the world.” See ‘Calvin’s Life and Labors,’ Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review 
(1875), 254. Thomas H. Dyer wrote that “before the publication of Dr. Henry’s Life 
of Calvin, no adequate biography of him can be said to have existed.” See The Life 
of John Calvin (New York, 1850), p. vi. The American edition of Henry appeared in 
1851-1852: Paul Henry, The Life and Times of John Calvin, trans. Henry Stebbing (New 
York, 1851-1852). American theological journals reviewed Henry’s work before it was 
published in English translation. See, for example, “Henry’s Life of Calvin,’ Biblical 
Repertory and Princeton Review 9 (1837), 29-88; ‘Continuation of Henry’s Calvin,’ Biblical 
Repertory and Princeton Review 11 (1839), 339-369; and ‘Henry’s Abridged Life of Calvin,’ 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review 20 (1848), 278-305. 

17 ‘Literature on Calvin and the Reformation in French Switzerland,’ in History of 
the Christian Church, vol. 8 (Oak Harbor, WA, 1997), ch. 7, sect. 58; Grindall Reynolds, 
‘John Calvin,’ Christian Examiner (July 1860), reprinted in A Collection of Historical and 
Other Papers by Rev. Grindall Reynolds, D.D. (...), 2nd ed. (Concord, MA, 1896), p. 329. 
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nificantly advanced the project of humanizing the reformer, bringing 
to light his personal life as well as his political and ecclesiastical career. 
Not long after the publication of the English edition of Henry, in the 
late 1850s and early 1860s, Marcus Robert Gilchrist translated into 
English Jules Bonnet’s four-volume edition of Calvin’s letters, which 
similarly put flesh on Calvin’s bones.'® 

The second breakthrough in bringing Calvin’s Reformation to the 
public was J. H. Merle d’Aubigne’s massive Historie de la Reformation du 
seizième siècle (1835—1878), a project which eventually reached 13 volumes 
and found an eager audience in a half dozen language groups and in 
some sixty editions, half of which were American. (The importance of 
the English-speaking audience of this work is revealed by the fact that 
volume 4 [1846] was published first in English and then, a year later, in 
Merle’s native French. In the preface to this volume, the author notes 
that while his former volumes only sold 4,000 copies in French, they 
sold over 150,000 in English.) According to John B. Roney, the only 
historian to date who has explored this historiography, Merle’s Roman- 
tic reading of Calvin’s ministry—Merle began his writing on Calvin 
in 1863—helped transform the reputation of the Genevan reformer 
from that of a stern theologian and theocrat to a Christian Romantic 
passionate about the things of God.” When the first two editions on 
Calvin appeared in 1863, the Princeton Review noted that “D’Aubigne’s 
histories are not merely channels of information as to past events, they 
are also effective pleas for sound evangelical doctrine, and means of 
spiritual edification.””° The American Presbyterian Review similarly remarked 
that “No one can read this volume without having a deeper sense of 
the real greatness of Calvin’s character" 

These new portraits of Calvin were of course welcomed and lauded 
by America’s Calvinist communities, but they also served to dish up 
more fodder for Calvin’s detractors to direct at him. ‘Thus by century’s 


18 Letters of John Calvin, ed. Jules Bonnet, 4 vols. (Philadelphia, s. a.). 

19 See John B. Roney, The Inside of History: Jean Henri Merle d’Aubigne and Romantic 
Historiography (Westport, CT, 1996), pp. 75ff. Merle’s history inspired a number of 
lesser works, such as the dramatizations of William M. Blackburn. See Blackburn, 
Young Calvin in Paris and the Little Flock that He Fed (Philadelphia, 1865); and The College 
Days of Calvin (Philadelphia, 1865). 

0 “Short Notices,’ Princeton Review 35 (1863), 536. 

2! “Criticisms on Books,’ American Presbyterian and Theological Review 3 (1865), 163. 
The APTR was the organ of the New School Presbyterians and edited by Henry B. 
Smith and J. M. Sherwood. 
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end Schaff could write that “no name in church history—not even 
Hildebrand’s or Luther’s or Loyola’s—has been so much loved and 
hated, admired and abhorred, praised and blamed, blessed and cursed, 
as that of John Calvin.”” Schaff, a cautious admirer of Calvin, clearly 
regretted his polarizing influence in modern Christianity. 

In fact, however, the situation was becoming a good deal more com- 
plicated than Schaff’s binary description allows. There were at least 
three distinct, if sometimes overlapping, traditions of interpretation 
of Calvin the man. Schaff referenced the first two: namely, a strand 
consisting of those who saw in Calvin a paragon of intolerance and 
wrath, a case of a Christian leader corrupted by complicity with state 
power (of course, his alleged collusion in the burning of the Spanish 
heretic Servetus serving as a dramatic case in point), and, secondly, a 
strand celebrating Calvin as a hero of Christian understanding and 
piety. While in this second strand, his theological contributions to the 
Protestant tradition continued to provide the dominant refrain, defenses 
of his character were also not lacking, particularly now that the celebra- 
tory works of Henry and Merle were available as evidence.” These 
first two strands of interpretation were always more or less at odds, 
and they were clearly responding to each other—the dialectic to which 
Schaff implicitly referred. But a third interpretive tradition moved well 
beyond Schaff’s binary. In the third strand Calvin is celebrated not for 
his theology or piety but for his paradoxical role in advancing human 
freedom.** Now I shall briefly survey these strands in turn, with a more 
sustained attention on the influence of the last. 


"7 “Tributes to the Memory of Calvin,’ in History of the Christian Church (see above, 
n. 17), vol. 8, ch. 8, sect. 68. 

"7 The theological assessment was always primary. “He is scarcely inferior to Augustin 
among the fathers, or Thomas Aquinas among the schoolmen,” Schaff wrote, “and 
more methodical and symmetrical than either.” See Schaff, ‘Calvin’s Place in History,’ 
in History of the Christian Church (see above, n. 17), v. 8, ch. 8, sect. 66. 

"7 This interpretation runs against that of Thomas Davis, ‘Images of Intolerance’ 
(see above, n. 5). Davis presents the case that Calvin emerged as a “rhetorical negative” 
in nineteenth-century history textbooks. My argument, however, suggests that Calvin’s 
reputation was more contested, and thus more complicated, than Davis allows. For 
Davis, Calvin and his Reformation were dissociated from each other: “Calvin came to 
stand for things un-American,” while “the doctrine of the Reformation, as it came to 
be understood, was that freedom of thought constituted humanity’s basic freedom.” 
I show that in some contexts Calvin emerged by century’s end as a patron saint of 
American ideals. 
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The first of these interpretive traditions needs only to be summarized 
here. Finding a voice among those outside Calvinist circles, this tradi- 
tion maintained that Calvin’s genius and character stood at odds with 
America’s ideals of limited government and popular sovereignty. Crit- 
ics decried Calvin’s ecclesiastical rule of Geneva as equally or perhaps 
even more tyrannical than the system of papal monarchy that he 
helped bring down.” Specifically, Calvin allegedly possessed character 
deficiencies that informed the nature of his governance—political and 
religious—as much as the shape of his theology. Thus according to 
the Methodist James Floy, “Calvin’s severity towards all who presumed 
to differ from him, was a most remarkable trait in his character. He 
denounced the Pope; but, in his little Genevan territory, he exercised 
papal power. (...) He pursued the most trivial slights and insults, which 
others would have passed by without notice, with acrimonious bitter- 
ness.” For Floy, Calvin’s Geneva was nothing less than a “reign of ter- 
ror,” where “persons were frequently imprisoned on mere suspicion” 
and, when “existing laws were not, in Calvin’s opinion, sufficiently 
stringent, he would demand the enaction [sic] of a new law, which he 
seldom failed to obtain.””° Similarly, in John Hayward’s The Book of 
Religions, the brief biographical entry on Calvin offers a fairly neutral 
outline of his life, but then adds that “the Reformer, who so loudly 
exclaimed against the tyranny of Rome, directed the whole torrent of 
his persecution against Servetus, a physician, who had in an ambiguous 
style written upon the ‘Trinity; and his vengeance was not appeased 
till the unfortunate heretic had expired in the Dames, TT" Another critic 
argued that Calvin was, in fact, more willing to execute dissenters than 
his “prelatical [Roman Catholic] predecessors.” Calvin “burned alive 
scores, if not hundreds, of persons.”” Judged by the standards of any 
time, this argument went, Calvin was a religious tyrant; his exacting 
standards of moral propriety simultaneously fed his outsized ego and 
demanded absolute social and religious uniformity. 


3 Davis, ‘Images of Intolerance’ (see above, n. 5) nicely highlights the irony of this 
position, since critics of Calvin regularly linked him with the pope and against Martin 
Luther, whom they saw as an embodiment of freedom of thought. 

6 James Floy, ‘John Calvin,’ Methodist Quarterly Review (1850), 582. 

27 John Hayward, The Book of Religions...(Boston, 1843), p. 366. 

TT" See F B. Perkins, ‘Calvin as Ruler,’ Overland Monthly and Out West Magazine 18 
(1891), 528-534. 
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Other detractors admired the force and precision of his intellect 
but detested its deleterious consequences for his theology. The Boston 
Congregationalist S. E. Herrick was one such critic, arguing that Calvin 
“put the Bible into his crucible and set under it the fires of his pure, 
logical processes, until he had consumed from it all the graces of imagi- 
nation (...) and turned it out a system, a skeleton, showing admirable 
proportions and nice articulation, but its living tissues destroyed and its 
fresh color gone.””™ The result for Calvin, according to this view, was 
that he advanced an unusually lifeless and soul-destroying theology, 
a theology that America was doing well to modify or leave behind. 
Grindall Reynolds also faulted Calvin’s intellectual precision. “No one 
can doubt,” Reynolds wrote, Calvin’s unique “ability to give wide and 
permanent sway to his own ideas of truth. (...) Not indeed a great 
original discoverer in the realms of truth, he was gifted with a mind 
vigorous, precise, and logical, and he shrank from no deduction of his 
reason, however terrible.” Calvin’s temperamental determinism in 
Reynolds’ portrayal imparted a kind of cold fatalism to his theology. 


Tue “Gop-INToxICATED MAN” 


Given that “Romanists, prelatists, and errorists of every name, have 
vied with one another in their efforts to blacken his character (...) 
[t]he defence of Calvin against these misrepresentations is necessary,” 
wrote South Carolina Presbyterian ‘Thomas Smyth in his 1844 rebut- 
tal to arguments of this nature.*! The second strand of interpretation 
thus began by trying to undermine the premise of the first. In 1841, 
Samuel Miller of Princeton Seminary argued that the contemporary 
denigration of Calvin reflected poor historical sensibilities and failed 
to appreciate Calvin’s true contribution to civilization. That is to say, 
Calvin shared his alleged intolerance with nearly all his contemporaries; 
the more important line of inquiry was to ask where he distinguished 
himself. Quoting London’s Christian Observer, Miller noted that even lead- 


"SE Herrick, Some Heretics of Yesterday (Boston, 1884), pp. 211-212. 

30 Grindall Reynolds, ‘John Calvin,’ Christian Examiner (1860), reprinted in Collection 
of Historical and Other Papers (see above, n. 17), p. 329. 

3! Thomas Smyth, The Life and Character of Calvin, the Reformer, Reviewed and Defended 
(Philadelphia, 1844), pp. 5-6. This work was republished in an enlarged edition in 
1856 and 1887 as Calvin and His Enemies: A Memoir of the Life, Character, and Principles 
of Calvin. 
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ing Elizabethan Anglicans (i.e., theological moderates) in Calvin’s day 
lauded him. “Few names stand higher,” wrote the Observer, “or in more 
deserved preeminence (...) than that of Bishop [Lancelot] Andrew[e]s. 
His testimony to the memory of Calvin is, that he was ‘an illustrious 
person, and never to be mentioned without a preface of the highest 
honor.” Far from dismissing him as a tyrant, then, Calvin’s English 
contemporaries addressed him unfaltering praise; “the learned, the 
wise, the judicious, the pious Calvin, are expressions everywhere to be 
found in the remains of those times.”*? Seventy years later Kerr Mac- 
millan, writing in the Princeton Theological Review, finally turned the logic 
of the charge of Calvin’s exceptional severity on its head, suggesting 
that the hard line taken against Calvin ironically paid him the com- 
pliment of “reckoning him one of ourselves.” Macmillan argued that 
such judgments revealed that his critics held him—and him alone—to 
a higher, more modern standard: “Only Calvin is condemned when 
Servetus’ death is mentioned, it is forgotten or excused that Catholics 
and Protestants alike applauded the deed in the sixteenth century.”* 
The denunciations of the critics, then, testified to an admission of the 
Genevan reformer’s fundamental greatness. 

One of the more formidable obstacles to the sympathizers’ cause was 
the publication of Thomas H. Dyer’s The Life of John Calvin (1850) by 
both London and New York presses.** Dyer, an English high church- 
man, offered a critical reconstruction of Calvin’s life based on the newly 
available correspondence as well as Paul Henry’s work and Abraham 
Ruchat’s seven-volume Historie de la reformation de la Suisse (1727—). Dyer 
claimed to write impartially, “neither concealing [Calvin’s] virtues nor 
exaggerating his faults,” but throughout the work he belied this claim 
by portraying the reformer as especially given to a spirit of “persecu- 
tion and intolerance.”” Though Dyer acknowledged that Calvin was 
“in some respects a really great man,” his greatness was consistently 
overshadowed by character deficiencies that made him an unlikely 


3 Samuel Miller, ‘Introductory Essay,’ in The Articles of the Synod of Dort, translated 
from the Latin, with Notes, by the Rev. Thomas Scott, D.D. (Philadelphia, 1856), pp. 53-54. 
Miller’s essay was originally written in 1841. Andrewes’ comments are also cited in 
Basil Hall, “The Calvin Legend,’ in John Calvin, ed. G. E. Duffield (Grand Rapids, 
MI, 1966), p. 1. 

3 Kerr D Macmillan, ‘Recent Literature,’ Princeton Theological Review 9 (1911), 
347-348. 

3t Dyer, Life of John Calvin (see above, n. 16). 

3 Ibid., pp. 436, 441. 
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hero for the modern age. Yet since his thoroughly-researched Life was 
without a serious rival, the biography quickly assumed status as the 
definitive single-volume biography of the reformer, earning widespread 
praise everywhere outside of the increasingly small circle of committed 
American Calvinists. Even moderate Calvinists like Philip Schaff and 
George Fisher praised it as the best available biography.*° 

But it was coldly received among many American Calvinists. The 
reviewer for the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review could not conceal 
his contempt, insisting that “the public would have lost nothing if this 
fruit of Mr. Dyer’s literary labours had never seen the light.” Seeing 
evidence that the “mists of ignorance and prejudice” concerning Cal- 
vin were “dispersing,” he thought that Dyer’s work was yet another 
assessment of Calvin from a “jaundiced eye.” Any “candid reader” 
will very quickly determine that “its author has a most cordial dislike 
of the Reformer.”*’ The problem, as the reviewer shrewdly noted, was 
in Dyer’s ahistorical understanding of the Reformation itself: Dyer 
had identified “the right of private judgment’ as the “active principle of 
the Reformation.”*® With such a caricature of the Reformation in place, 
one could hardly interpret Calvin as supporting it in any meaningful 
sense—unless unintentionally. 

To be sure, no modern interpreter of Calvin, including his defend- 
ers, denied the exacting standards he held for himself and others. 
“No one, it is true,” admitted another writer for the Princeton Review, 
“can deny that Calvin was stern in his views of duty, indignant at 
vice, impatient of folly, and prone to express his repugnancies in very 
significant terms.”** B. B. Warfield, writing in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, concurred: “Serious-minded he undoubtedly was, dominated by a 


38 George P. Fisher, The Reformation (New York, 1873), p. 192n. Schaff called Dyer’s 
biography the “first able and readable ‘Life of Calvin’ in the English language (...) 
and [it] is, on the whole, accurate and fair, but cold and unsympathetic.” Elsewhere 
in this volume he stated that Dyer “is not friendly to Calvin.” See ‘Preface,’ in History 
of the Christian Church (see above, n. 17) vol. 8; and “The Trial and Condemnation of 
Servetus at Vienne,’ ibid., vol. 8, ch. 16, sect. 148. 

37 ‘Life of Calvin,’ Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review (1850), 417, 419, 420. 

38 Dyer, Life of John Calvin (see above, n. 16), p. 13. The italics are those of the 
reviewer: ‘Life of Calvin’ (see above, n. 37), 421. Dyer went on to argue that “Calvin’s 
influence flowed mainly from his literary abilities.” Dyer, Life of John Calvin (see above, 
n. 16), 15. 

3 ‘Henry’s Life of Calvin’ (see above, n. 16), 83. “When, as is common, we find 
[Calvin] charged with stoical apathy and coldness, we oppose to the allegation the 
whole course of his life, in which occur a thousand instances of tenderness.” 
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scrupulous piety and schooled in a strict morality which brooked with 
difficulty immorality in his associates.”*° But personality shortcomings 
were to be expected of any man and were certainly not symptoms 
of a pervasive misanthropy. Despite his moral scrupulousness, then, 
Calvin was a great man—not merely because he was an extraordinary 
humanist and scholar, not merely because he brilliantly systematized 
the Reformed faith, but precisely because he lived his life in service 
of God and man. Warfield explained that “no man ever had a pro- 
founder sense of God than he; no man ever more unreservedly sur- 
rendered himself to the Divine direction.”*' Here especially was the 
stamp of Henry and Merle. His intense piety and profound learning, 
while abetting an aversion to moral and theological error, continued 
to stir his heart for the things of God. He was, according to Henry 
Collin Minton, a “God-intoxicated man.” And Calvin’s private life 
was duly shaped by his piety: his letters (brought to the reading public 
by Henry, Merle, and Jules Bonnet) revealed that he was a “tender 
husband” and an “affectionate friend.”® In fact, in the 1850s, the 
Ladies’ Repository published two separate essays lauding Calvin’s merits 
as a devoted husband. According to one of the authors, “Calvin, the 
great Reformer, possessed an affectionate heart with strong attachments, 
although his natural disposition was austere and reserved.”** Americans, 
and especially Calvinists, found much to commend in this discovery of 
the gentler side of Calvin. “Perhaps no friend every more affectionately 
leaned on his friends,” noted Warfield; “certainly no friend ever gave 
himself more ungrudgingly to his friends. Had he written these letters 
alone, Calvin would take his place among the great Christians and the 
great Christians leaders of the world.”* 

Still, stereotypes die slowly. When the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion came out with a new edition of Thomas Smyth’s Life and Character 


"7 B. B. Warfield, ‘John Calvin: The Man and His Work,’ Methodist Review 58 (1909), 
642-663, reprinted in Warfield, Calvin and Calvinism (New York, 1932; rpnt., Grand 
Rapids, MI, 2003), p. 4. 

1 Ibid., 24. 

® Henry Collin Minton, ‘Calvin, the Theologian,’ in Calvin Memorial Addresses delivered 
before the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States at Savannah, Ga., May, 
1909 (Richmond, VA, 1909), p. 44. 

+ “Henry’s Life of Calvin’ (see above, n. 16), 79. 

* See ‘Calvin’s Courtship and Marriage,’ Ladies’ Repository 17 (1857), 297-300; and 
G. P. Disosway, ‘John Calvin’s Marriage,’ Ladies’ Repository 19 (1859), 99-100, with 
quotation on 99. 

17 Warfield, ‘John Calvin’ (see above, n. 40), p. 14. 
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of Calvin (curiously renamed Calvin and His Enemies several years after 
its original publication), the 1888 catalogue noted that “Every year 
that passes brings out more clearly the greatness and grandeur of the 
life and character of John Calvin, as old prejudices fall away, as false 
representations are refuted, and as the nobleness of his achievements is 
seen and acknowledged.” Yet, because of lingering prejudices, “Every 
Presbyterian especially should learn to know him well,” the catalogue 
added 1 In the 1890s, Princeton’s Charles W. Shields vigorously took 
up this effort. In “The ‘Trial of Servetus,” published in the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, he specifically worked to disentangle the varied roles 
played by Calvin and the political authorities in the heretic’s execution. 
Shields argued that “for some generations past the world has had an 
ideal Calvin, who not only taught that hell is full of infants a span long, 
but proceeded to roast the chief opponent of that doctrine in a fire 
of green wood.” Such a “hideous story,” wrote Shields, propounded 
especially among the descendants of the Puritans, “has long made the 
name of Calvin odious to his enemies, and it is now seldom challenged 
by his friends.’”’*” At great length, Shields defended the interpretation of 
the Genevan historian Albert Rilliet, namely that “Servetus was condemned 
by a majority of the judges, not at all as the opponent of Caloin—scarcely as an 
heretic—but essentially as seditious. Politics acted a much more important 
part than theology towards the close of the mal "7 Shields insisted that 
“By the existing Genevese laws, heresy was made as much a capital 
offense as murder, even the murder of souls.” Servetus thus met his death 
by decree of the “Little Council” of Geneva, an oligarchical council of 
twenty-five citizens, on which ministers had been barred from sitting. 
Not only did Calvin not have any undue influence over this council; 
but the council was in fact largely composed of his opponents. ‘Thus 


46 Descriptive Catalogue of the Publications of the Presbyterian Board and Sabbath-School Work 
(Philadelphia, 1888), p. 370. Schaff argued that despite Calvin’s sixteenth-century 
advocacy of a church and state union under the rule of Christ in Geneva, had he lived 
in the modern world (in which governments played mixed secular and sacred roles), 
he would “like his modern adherents in French Switzerland, Scotland, and America, 
undoubtedly be a champion of the freedom and independence of the Church and its 
separation from the State.” See Schaff, ‘Calvin’s Place in History’ (see above, n. 23). 

*’ Charles W. Shields, ‘The Trial of Servetus,’ Presbyterian and Reformed Review 4 (1893), 
353-354. Later that decade Shields composed a play that would address these issues 
at the popular level; see Charles Woodruff Shields, The Reformer of Geneva: An Historical 
Drama (New York, 1898). Shields came to Princeton in 1866 to occupy the chair in 
the harmony of science and religion. 

t8 Quoted in Shields, ‘The Trial of Servetus’ (see above, n. 47), 355. 
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“the sixteenth century made itself justly responsible for the burning 
of Servetus; [and] the nineteenth century has been unjustly holding 
Calvin responsible for it.”*° 


Tue “REPUBLICAN REFORMER” 


Throughout the nineteenth century, critics and defenders of Calvin 
sought to sway the public to what they saw as the truth about Calvin. 
Given the numerical weakness of Calvin’s advocates, they probably 
would have failed in their attempt to defend the reformer from his 
nineteenth-century critics were it not for the gradual rise of a third 
interpretive tradition that seemingly strengthened the sympathizers’ case. 
Emerging among intellectuals indifferent, if not hostile, to Calvinist 
theology, but then eventually becoming a dominant lens in American 
historical memory of Calvin, this interpretation did not ignore the 
stricter sides of Calvin’s personality and public career that the first 
strand did so much to publicize. But it did argue that Calvin’s great- 
ness in human history overshadowed any such purported failures of 
conscience and conduct. Despite Calvin’s temperamental, theological, 
or civic severity—and for some, because of 1t—Calvin superintended a 
critical turning point in the history of human liberty. Richard ‘Taylor 
Stevenson, a historian at Ohio Wesleyan, explained in a 1907 book 
called John Calvin: The Statesman that “John Calvin [the man] interests 
us far more than his doctrine of predestination.”*® Citing the English 
writer John Morley, Stevenson insisted that “to omit Calvin from the 
forces of Western evolution is to read history with one eye sbut. 
Increasingly by the turn of the twentieth century, Americans remem- 
bered Calvin less for his theology than for his role in shaping republican 
notions of liberty. 


1 Ibid., 356, 389. Thomas Cary Johnson admitted that while Calvin believed church 
and state ought properly to be independent of each other, they were not to be separate. 
“Here was a mistake of Calvin’s. He believed that God in Christ is head both of church 
and state; that the office of civil government extends to both tables of the Decalogue. 
This was a conception of his age, in herited from the ages back to Constantine the 
Great, which he was not able to shake off.” Johnson, ‘Calvin’s Contributions to Church 
Polity, in Calvin Memorial Addresses (see above, n. 42), p. 76. 

5 Richard Taylor Stevenson, John Calvin: The Statesman (Cincinnati, OH, 1907), 
pp. 5-7. 

5! John Morley quoted in ibid., p. 5. 
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The historian John Fiske’s discussion of Calvin in his Beginnings of 
New England (1889) offers a typical late nineteenth-century celebration 
of Calvin among non-Calvinists. Admitting that “it is hard for us to 
forgive the man who burned Michael Servetus,” and that “it is not easy 
to speak of Calvin with enthusiasm, as it comes natural to speak of the 
genial, whole-souled, many-sided, mirth and song loving Luther,” Fiske 
went on to urge that “nevertheless it would be hard to overrate the debt 
which mankind owe to Calvin.” Indeed, argued Fiske, “perhaps not one 
of the medieval popes was more despotic in temper than Calvin; but it 
is not the less true that the promulgation of his theology was one of the 
longest steps that mankind have taken toward personal freedom.” Fiske 
confronted the detractors’ Calvin, but portrayed their villain as a hero. 
Calvin’s detested liabilities became qualities of character: “He was, so 
to speak, the constitutional lawyer of the Reformation, with vision as 
clear, with head as cool, with soul as dry, as any old solicitor in rusty 
black that ever dwelt in chambers at Lincoln’s Inn.” In Calvin’s vision 
of God electing sinners to receive his mercy, a vision that on strictly 
religious grounds so many found offensive, “all distinctions of rank and 
fortune vanished.” By “keen-edged logic,” Calvin revealed “the dignity 
and importance of the individual human soul.”” 

Fiske’s celebration of Calvin surely did not stem from sympathy. So 
how did Calvin’s reputation among Americans rise, especially since the 
late nineteenth century failed to experience any revival or resurgence 
of Calvinist Christianity? The answer lies in the evolving shape or nar- 
rative structure of American public historiography. And in the early 
historiography of the American nation, no figure loomed as large as 
the statesman and historian George Bancroft.” 

In the 1830s, Bancroft had written an influential panegyric to Cal- 
vin that specifically connected the reformer to the American ideal of 
democratic republicanism. According to Bancroft, Calvin’s “faith had 


"7 John Fiske, The Beginnings of New England or the Puritan Theocracy in Its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty (Boston, 1889), pp. 67—69. 

5 Thomas J. Davis’s ‘Images of Intolerance’ (see above, n. 5) strangely fails even to 
mention Bancroft. According to Peter Novick, Bancroft was one of several “gentlemen 
amateur” historians of the nineteenth century. His History of the United States made “no 
effort to achieve the authorial invisibility, the ‘rigid self-elimination’ which had become 
normative by the late nineteenth century” in the fast professionalizing discipline of 
history. See That Noble Dream: The “Objectivity Question” and the American Historical Profession 
(Cambridge, 1988), pp. 44-46; and also Dorothy Ross, ‘Historical Consciousness in 
Nineteenth-Century America,’ American Historical Review 89 (1984), 909-928. 
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ever been feared as the creed of republicanism; his party had been 
pursued as the sect of rebellion.”** Rather than pit Calvin against the 
main currents of American thinking, as many early republican political 
leaders had done,” Bancroft argued that “he that will not honor the 
memory and respect the influence of Calvin knows little of the history 
of American liberty.” Indeed, for Bancroft, Calvin was very much a 
behind-the-scenes Founding Father, giving shape to the best of American 
institutions and traditions. “We boast of our common schools, Calvin 
was the father of popular education, the inventor of free schools. ‘The 
pilgrims of Plymouth were Calvinists; the best influence of South 
Carolina came from the Calvinists of France. William Penn was the 
disciple of the Huguenots; the ships from Holland that first brought 
colonists to Manhattan were filled with Calvinists.”°° 

What made Bancroft’s celebration so ironic was his locating Calvin’s 
distinct contribution to American political thought in his doctrine of 
predestination. 


Did a proud aristocracy trace its lineage through generations of a high- 
born ancestry, the republican reformer, with a loftier pride, invaded the 
invisible world, and from the book of life brought down the record of 
the noblest enfranchisement, decreed from all eternity by the King of 
kings. His few converts defied the opposing world as a world of repro- 
bates, whom God had despised and rejected. To them the senses were a 
totally-depraved foundation, on which neither truth nor goodness could 
rest. (...) Such was the system, which, for a century and a half, assumed 
the guardianship of liberty for the English world.’ 


5t George Bancroft, History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of the 
American Continent, 25th ed. (Boston, 1874), p. 175. 

5 See footnote 13. 

°° A search on books.google.com reveals that excerpts from Bancroft were regularly 
reproduced in books from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries by Calvinist and 
non-Calvinist authors alike. See, for example, Stevenson, John Calvin (see above, n. 50), 
5; A Discussion of the Question Is the Roman Catholic Religion (...) Immical to Civil or Religious 
Liberty? (...) by (...) John Hughes of the Roman Catholic Church and (...) John Breckinridge of 
the Presbyterian Church (Baltimore, 1867), p. 307; ‘Thomas Smyth, Ecclesiastical Republican- 
asm, or the Republicanism, Liberality, and Cathohcity of Presbytery in Contrast with Prelacy and 
Popery (Boston, 1843), p. 889. Original in George Bancroft, ‘A Word on Calvin, the 
Reformer,’ in Literary and Historical Miscellanies (New York, 1855), pp. 405-406. ‘This 
was an address given in Northampton, MA, on October 22, 1834. A recent work in 
this historiographical tradition is David W. Hall, The Genevan Reformation and the American 
Founding (Lanham, MD, 2003). 

5 George Bancroft, History of the United States, vol. II, 15th ed. (Boston, 1856), pp. 
459-461. 
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Calvin and his followers, according to Bancroft, were the real revo- 
lutionaries that set the stage for the emancipatory event that was the 
American Revolution. 

Bancroft’s interpretation was given credibility by political economists 
like Francis Lieber. Lieber, too, assigned Calvin a leading role in mod- 
ern freedom. Unlike Luther, who lived “under the form of unlimited 
monarchy,” Calvin lived in a republic, “in a small community, in which 
naturally and necessarily the various spheres of public action do not 
present themselves as strictly separated from one another as they may 
do in larger empires.” Thus Calvin “infused in his writings more of a 
republican spirit, and a desire to have the state influenced by religious 
fervor. Hence his followers (...) did the same.”” Ironically, for Lieber, 
it was Calvin’s republicanism that increased the possibility and, indeed, 
frequency of religious persecution, because the state assumed some of 
the functions previously held by formal religious establishments.°? 

By the end of the century, these republican renovations of Calvin 
were commonplace.” S. E. Herrick, the aforementioned Congrega- 
tional critic of Calvin’s theology, was far more sanguine when it came 
to Calvin’s contribution to politics. For Herrick, Calvin’s 


work constituted the world’s largest step towards democratic freedom. 
It set the individual man in the presence of the living God, and made 
the solitary soul, whether of prince or pauper, to feel its responsibility 


58 See Francis Lieber, Manual of Political Ethics, Designed Chiefly for the Use of Colleges 
and Students at Law, ed. Theodore D. Woolsey, vol. 1, 2nd ed. (Philadelphia, 1876), pp. 
302-304. 

5 Lieber argued that Luther’s “granting the fullest possible temporal power to the 
state” allowed him “almost alone in his whole age” to emerge “an enemy to religious 
persecution.” Ibid., p. 304. So compelling were these views that they showed up in 
American travelogues and even in d’Aubigne’s writings. When the Ohioan Samuel 
Sullivan Cox wrote of his visit to Geneva, he reported that “Here [in Geneva] was 
nursed and cultured that Puritanism, which was the chief cause of the American 
Revolution.” Samuel Sullivan Cox, A Buckeye Abroad; or Wanderings in Europe and in the 
Orient (New York, 1852), p. 320. And Merle d’Aubigne echoed these refrains, arguing 
that the “American nation which we have seen growing so rapidly boasts as its father 
the humble Reformer on the shores of Lake Leman.” Quoted in S. L. Morris, “The 
Relation of Calvin and Calvinism to Missions,’ Calvin Memorial Addresses (see above, 
n. 42), p. 133. 

TT Such depictions received added credibility by the work of French historian and 
statesman François Guizot, who, according to Richard ‘Taylor Stevenson, argued that 
Calvin’s “errors were those of his times, his greatness of all times.” Stevenson, John 
Calvin (see above, n. 50), p. 6. In his widely-read and influential Saint Louis and Calvin 
(London, 1868), Guizot tried to harmonize what he viewed as the best of Roman 
Catholicism with the best of Protestantism. 
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to, and dependence upon, Him alone who from eternity has decreed the 
sparrow’s flight or fall. Out of this logical conception of the equality of 
all men (...) he deduced the true republican character of the Church; a 
theory to which all Americans, and especially we of New England, owe 
our rich heritage. He gave to the world, what it had not before, a majes- 
tic and consistent conception of a kingdom of God ruling in the affairs 
of men; of the beauty and the blessedness of a true Christian state; of 
the possibility of the city of God being one day realized in the universal 
subordination of human souls to divine authority.°! 


Bancroft’s “Word on Calvin” address, and other comments by leading 
historians and thinkers (such as that by Leopold von Ranke to the effect 
that “John Calvin was the virtual founder of America”) were cited again 
and again in this third interpretive tradition.” 


CALVINISTS AND “THE SECULAR PROGRESS OF MAN” 


While the republican Calvin emerged primarily among non-Calvinists, 
Calvinists soon seized the opportunity to reconcile their namesake with 
America’s increasingly anti-Calvinist culture. One of the first attempts of 
this nature was Philip Schaff’s America lectures to the theological faculties 
at Berlin and Frankfurt in 1854. Having resided among Germans in 
Pennsylvania for ten years, the Swiss-born Schaff reported that Calvin 
was one of the keys that unlocked the meaning of the American experi- 
ment. Not only did Schaff insist that “the religious character of North 
America, viewed as a whole, is predominantly of the Reformed or Cal- 
vinistic stamp.” But, he argued, in the United States one could actually 
experience the enduring sway of John Calvin’s character: “To obtain a 
clear view of the enormous influence which Calvin’s personality, moral 
earnestness, and legislative genius, have exerted on history, you must go 
to Scotland and to the United States. The Reformed Church, where it 
develops itself freely from its own inward spirit and life be, without 


HI Herrick, Some Heretics of Yesterday (see above, n. 29), p. 212. 

® Leopold von Ranke quoted in Smith, Creed of Presbyterians (see above, n. 2), 
p. 119. I have been unable to substantiate this citation, though it often appears in the 
polemical literature on Calvin’s contribution to republicanism. Americans were also 
aware that Calvin had been charged by French conservatives for helping to plant the 
seeds that led to the French Revolution. See Dale K. Van Kley, The Religious Origins 
of the French Revolution: From Calvin to the Civil Constitution (New Haven, CT, 1996), pp. 
365-366. Philip Schaff calls Bancroft’s interpretation of America’s origins an “exag- 
gerated view.” Schaff, America: A Sketch of Its Political, Social, and Religious Character, ed. 
Perry Miller (Cambridge, 1961; orig. 1855), p. 87. 
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state support] lays special stress on thorough moral reform, individual, 
personal Christianity, freedom and independence of congregational life, 
and strict church discipline.”®? While Schaff’s comments were partly 
designed to dispel the doubts of his former colleagues about the state 
of Christianity in America, his assumptions about Calvin are telling. 
Calvin stood as a forerunner of America’s new personal and pietistic 
Christianities and its democratic religious institutions. 

The Presbyterian Egbert Smith, writing in 1901 at the height of the 
imperialism debates surrounding the Spanish-American and Filipino- 
American Wars, made similar arguments. Smith connected Calvin to the 
English via the Puritans, arguing that “English [language] Protestantism, 
with its open Bible, [and] its spiritual and intellectual freedom, meant 
the Protestantism not only of the American colonies, but of that virile 
and multiplying race which for three centuries has been carrying the 
Anglo-Saxon language, religion, and institutions into all the world.” 
Smith shared with many Americans of British lineage a belief that 
Protestant America would lead the global charge in the advance of 
religious and civil liberty. But Smith insisted that America was playing 
this role because of its noble descent from John Calvin. From Calvin 
Americans learned “those immortal principles of the rights of man, of 
human liberty, equality, and self-government, on which they based our 
Republic, and which form to-day the distinctive glory of our American 
civilization.” His Creed of Presbyterians strikes modern readers as a bit 
shameless in its confessional self-promotion, but Smith went to great 
pains to cite the views of non-Calvinists—the Bancroft tradition—to 
make his point: 


Says Bancroft: “Calvinism was revolutionary; it taught as a Divine 
revelation the natural equality of man.” “It is the essential tendency 
of Calvinism,” says Doyle, the eminent Oxford scholar, “to destroy all 
distinctions of rank, and all claims to superiority which rest on wealth or 


"7 Schaff, America (see above, n. 62), pp. 93-94. 

HI Schaff’s views on Calvin’s influence in America are complex. He, along with 
a number of Calvinist critics of America’s sectarian religious culture, sought to dis- 
tance Calvin from radical evangelicalism, identifying him more closely with what the 
Philadelphia Lutheran Charles Porterfield Krauth would call a Conservative Reformation 
(Philadelphia, 1875). Schaff argued that “Calvin, with all his religious horror of the 
Papacy, had confessedly a strong churchly vein; and, with all his logical acuteness, a turn 
for mystical depth.” Also, Schaff notes that those Calvinists who emphasize Calvin’s 
doctrine of predestination generally neglect his view of the Eucharist, and vice versa. 
Schaff, America (see above, n. 62), pp. 107-108. 
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political expediency.” “Calvinism is essentially democratic,” says Buckle 
in his History of Civilization. “A democratic and republican religion,” 
it is called by De Tocqueville, one of the ablest political writers of the 
century. “Calvinism opposed,” says Bancroft, “hereditary monarchy, 
aristocracy, and bondage.”® 


Such were the benefits to civilization that had stemmed from John 
Calvin. And, lest anyone surmise that these contributions were inci- 
dental to the man Calvin, modern Calvinists specifically rooted human 
progress in his character. Again, this revival in Calvin’s reputation did 
not generally sidestep his character; rather, Calvin’s character was now 
central to his greatness. Stevenson quoted John Morely’s biography of 
Oliver Cromwell, which had argued for the importance of the specific 
personalities in historical development. “It is not a certain theory of 
grace that makes the Reformation,” claimed Morely, “it is Luther, it 
is Calvin.” And in particular, Calvin, “that commanding figure, of 
such vast power yet somehow with so little luster, by his unbending 
will, his pride, his gift of government, for legislation, for dialectic in 
every field, his incomparable industry and persistence had conquered 
a more than pontifical ascendancy in the Protestant world. He meets 
us in England, as in Scotland, Holland, France, Switzerland, and the 
rising England across the Atlantic.” By the late nineteenth century, 
Philip Schaff could claim that “upon the whole, the verdict of history 
is growinely in his Dor" 

The appropriation of the republican Calvin among American Cal- 
vinists was clearest in the celebrations of 400th anniversary of Calvin’s 
birth in 1909. In 1907, when the Executive Commission of the Alliance 
of Reformed Churches (an international alliance of denominations 
holding to presbyterian polity) issued its call for its member churches 
to commemorate Calvin in 1909, its rationale echoed this emerging 
historiographical consensus on Calvin’s importance. The summons is 
worth quoting at length: 


® Smith, Creed of Presbyterians (see above, n. 2), pp. 72, 121-122. 

6° John Morley, Oliver Cromwell (New York, 1902), p. 47, quoted in Stevenson, John 
Calvin (see above, n. 50), p. 6. 

H ‘Tributes to the Memory of Calvin,’ in History of the Christian Church (see above, 
n. 17), vol. 8, ch. 8, sect. 68. Merle had intended to write an additional volume to 
his History of the Reformation specifically commenting on Calvinism’s “regnant force as 
a political instrument.” See also Thomas Balch, ‘Calvinism and American Indepen- 
dence,’ Princeton Review 5 (1876), 450; and “The World’s Debt to Calvin,’ The Reformed 
Presbyterian and Covenanter 15 [edited by J. W. Sproull and D. B. Willson in Pittsburgh] 
(1877), 113. 
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In the providence of God [Calvin] was one of the most potent forces 
of his day for human progress. (...) Men of all classes of thought and 
of all nations recognize his greatness. Particularly was he influential in 
setting in motion those forces which have resulted in the formation of 
the American nation. Great historians speak of him as the founder of 
the United States. While thus connected, however, with the American 
Republic, the great Genevan had and has a vital relation to all Christian 
nations. No man of his age has been more influential in securing civil 
and religious liberty, the development of popular government, the secular 
progress of man, the reformation of the Christian Church, the develop- 
ment of religious thought along true lines, and the general advance of 
the Kingdom of God in the world. 


The response predictably fit the call. In addition to celebrating Calvin’s 
contributions to the history of theology and church life, the Calvin 
commemoration, held in May 1909 in Savannah, Georgia, rehearsed 
at length these arguments about Calvin’s contribution to modern 
freedom. 

Henry Collin Minton of Trenton, N,J., offered an address that 
reiterated the political consequences of Calvin’s theology. “Denying 
and defying the Divine right of kings,” urged Minton, Calvin “estab- 
lished a magistracy at Geneva more enduring than any crown, more 
potent than any scepter, while he touched with the magic wand of his 
theological faith and genius the rock from which flowed out over all 
the broad plains of modern history the life-giving streams of equality 
before God and democracy among men.” For Minton, Calvin’s personal 
piety and resolve was the basis for his historical greatness: “his work 
was great and his fame enduring because, first of all, he held to his 
Biblical conception of God.”® 

George H. Denny, then president of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, generously quoted Bancroft to argue that Calvin “gave a power- 
ful impulse to popular education,” widely considered to be a critical 
component of a democratic culture. Again, significantly, “the system of 
doctrine formulated by Calvin” was most responsible for his enduring 
influence. The “bitterly assailed” doctrines of “the absolute sovereignty 
of God,” “the divine decrees,” and “total depravity” most conspicuously 
invited “the best powers of mental discipline and intellectual culture.” 
Such beliefs did not stifle free inquiry, but instead “created a new love 


8 Calvin Memorial Addresses (see above, n. 42), pp. 5-6. 
° Minton, ‘Calvin, the Theologian’ (see above, n. 42), pp. 54-55. 
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for science” and “advanced its indispensable liberty and delivered it 
from unnatural bonds.” 

The essay most indebted to the Bancroft tradition was by Frank T. 
Glasgow, of Lexington, Virginia. Heavily borrowing from Smith’s Creed 
of Presbyterians, often without attribution, Glasgow argued that Calvin’s 
doctrines of sin and depravity set the stage for the emergence of the 
American nation: “With sin present, a representative government is 
the ideal form. (...) Hence emerges clearly to view the fundamental 
axiom of Modern Democracy, that ‘all men are created equal, and 
vested with certain inalienable rights.’” Incredibly, he argued that the 
Declaration of Independence was just as authentically Calvinist as it 
was Jeffersonian. Similarly, to bolster his case for America’s debt to 
Calvin, Glasgow highlighted the similarities between the constitutions 
of the Presbyterian Church and the nation and noted that in England 
the American Revolution was called the “Presbyterian Rebellion.” 
Quoting Bancroft and Merle, among others, Glasgow too championed 
Calvin as America’s greatest founder.” 


CONCLUSION 


In the end, the way that Calvin was remembered tells us as much or 
more about those doing the remembering as it does about the reformer 


” George H. Denny, ‘Calvin’s Influence on Educational Progress,’ in Calvin Memorial 
Addresses (see above, n. 42), pp. 149, 150, 151, 152, 156. 

"TT Frank T. Glasgow, ‘Calvin’s Influence upon the Political Development of the 
World,’ in Calvin Memorial Addresses (see above, n. 42), pp. 176, 178, 189. Further north 
in New Jersey, John DeWitt gave a commemorative address to Princeton Seminary 
students that same May, titled simply ‘John Calvin—The Man.’ DeWitt called Calvin 
the man “to whom our civilization, in all its highest interests of civil government, 
education, morality and religion, owes a[n incalculable] debt.” Calvin “founded the 
College which became the inspiration and the model of the Protestant colleges of a 
new continent.” Through his sermons and commentaries, he became the “father of 
modern Exegesis. He unfolded the great principles which underlie and support gov- 
ernment by the people, and guarantee their civil freedom.” To all his various tasks 
he brought “large learning, a critical judgment which seldom failed to separate the 
essential from the merely circumstantial, a breadth of intellectual sympathy (...) and, 
above all, a single-eyed and passionate devotion to the great vision of the truth of 
God.” With respect to his personal life as brother, husband, and father, “there never 
lived a more loyal soul than John Calvin.” DeWitt commended the statement from 
Ernest Renan: “Calvin succeeded more than all, in an age and country which called 
for a reaction toward Christianity, simply because Calvin was the most Christian man 
of his age.” DeWitt, ‘John Calvin—The Man,’ Princeton Theological Review 7 (1909), 
369, 376, 377, 379, and 380. 
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himself. As Calvinist theology grew increasingly out of step with 
American religious sensibilities, many Americans, particularly those in 
Calvinist ranks, turned to Calvin the friend and husband, to Calvin the 
statesman, and especially to Calvin the political ideologue to make a 
case for the role of their respective traditions in shaping modern cul- 
ture. Non-Calvinists like Bancroft had to square with the dominance of 
Calvinism as a theological system at the nation’s founding, But Calvinists 
creatively refined these arguments by historicizing, and then ironically 
modernizing and even Americanizing, the reformer. 

This strategy did secure some recognition for Calvin as an agent 
of theological, political, and social change, but it hardly engendered 
the sympathy his heirs hoped. Lyman Abbott, the liberal successor to 
Henry Ward Beecher at Plymouth Church and also the editor of the 
immensely popular religious periodical the Outlook, clearly saw himself 
carrying on Calvin’s work. In an 1888 essay called “The New Refor- 
mation,” Abbott spoke glowingly of the progress Americans had made 
in their religious life and singled out Calvin’s beneficent impact both 
on Christian and American history. “Since the days of Augustine,” he 
wrote, “the Christian church has possessed no nobler hero than John 
Calvin; and since the days of Paul no member of that church has ren- 
dered it a greater service.”” Yet, ironically, Abbott was by the end of 
the nineteenth century deeply antagonistic to many of Calvin’s more 
characteristic theological positions, and indeed he hailed the American 
repudiation of the Calvinistic theology of Jonathan Edwards as one of 
the signal achievements of American religious life. Having effectively 
severed the tie between Calvin’s importance and the details of his 
theology, Americans like Abbott were free to claim Calvin without the 
threat of seeming to endorse him. 

Some of Calvin’s theological proponents thought naively that such 
adulation of Calvin might indirectly revive their religious traditions in 
the new century, and indeed the celebrations of the early twentieth 
century attempted to make that case. At the Calvin memorial in Savan- 
nah, Henry Collin Minton suggested that the reputation of Calvinism 
could be enhanced by its namesake’s rising star: No one, said Minton, 
“can understand Calvinism who is not in some measure acquainted 


with the life of John Calvin.”’? This hope, alas, proved ill-founded. That 


"7 Lyman Abbott, “The New Reformation,’ The Century 37 (1888), 75. 
"7 Minton, ‘Calvin, the Theologian (see above, n. 42), p. 38. 
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in the midst of a widespread derision of Calvinism, the reputation of 
Calvin could witness something of a revival points to the flexibility of 
human memory, to be sure. But the failure of Calvinism to experience 
any significant twentieth-century resurgence suggests the existence of 
basic tensions between America’s public culture and the thought of 
the Genevan reformer, however pervasive the republican refashioning 
of his legacy. Most Americans still wanted the real Calvin kept in the 
sixteenth century. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE IMAGE OF CALVIN WITHIN MORMONISM 


Stephen S. Francis 


In the spring of 1820, the fourteen-year old Joseph Smith entered a 
grove in upstate New York and prayed to know which of the churches 
he should join. According to Smith, a light descended upon him and 
he saw two images, one the Father and the other Jesus Christ, who 
told him that he should join none of the churches, for they were an 
abomination in his sight.’ For the rest of Smith’s career as founder 
and leader of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, or the 
Mormons, he railed against the different sectarian churches and said 
little of their founders. In his eyes, the churches were corrupt and their 
founders inconsequential to his new religion. 180 years later, Mormon 
views of the Reformation and its leaders had changed substantially. 
In September of 2001, President of the Mormon Church, Gordon B. 
Hinckley, claimed that God had inspired the leaders of the Reforma- 
tion to lay the foundation necessary for the restoration of the Mormon 
Church.” 

Over the course of the Mormon Church’s existence, the images of 
the Reformation, of its leaders, and of John Calvin specifically, have 
changed in tandem with events that shaped the Mormons’ position 
within the United States and in the world. Whereas early Mormons 
criticized Calvin, as they tried to distance themselves from Protestant- 
ism, later generations have embraced him as they worked to gain 
acceptance. Calvin has been linked to Puritanical ideals, which within 
modern American culture often carry negative connotations; yet, in the 
later part of the twentieth century, the Mormon Church championed 
Calvin as the great founder of modern representative government and 
capitalism. 


! Joseph Smith, History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 7 vols. (Salt 
Lake City, 1902), 1: 5-6. 
2 Gordon B. Hinckley, ‘Living with Our Convictions,’ Ensign (September 2001), 2. 
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One of the fundamental doctrines of Mormonism is of a Great 
Apostasy that overtook the Christian world not long after Jesus’ death.’ 
According to this belief, because humanity turned away from truth, 
God removed His church from the earth, relegating the world to 
spiritual darkness and religious chaos. For Christ’s true church to exist 
there needed to be a restoration of God’s priesthood and church on 
earth, and Joseph Smith claimed that priesthood authority had been 
restored through him. This was and is the great claim of Mormonism. 
The whole existence of the denomination depends on the idea that all 
other Christian churches had fallen away from truth, and did not have 
God’s authority within them. 

But what of the founders of these Christian denominations? Were 
they promoters of the errors of apostasy, or sincere men striving to 
better the religious world, or actually part of God’s plan for the resto- 
ration of his church? All of these images of Reformation leaders have 
existed within Mormonism at different points in its history. John Calvin’s 
image within the Mormon Church has followed a similar trajectory, 
yet there is a distinctiveness to Calvin’s image. Many of the reasons for 
Mormons having glorified the reformers do not apply to Calvin, and 
yet he is honoured with the others. This study seeks to explain why. It 
divides the history of Mormonism into four periods: from the founding 
of Mormonism in 1830 to 1880, a period during which Calvin was 
viewed as corrupt or error prone; from 1880 until the end of World 
War II, years during which Calvin was considered in a more benign 
light as Mormons attempted to fit in more with the Protestant belief 
system widespread in America; from 1945 to 1980 when the church 
began to simplify its worldwide curriculum, and spread a new image of 
Calvin as the founder of precious American institutions; and 1980 to 
the present, an era during which Calvin’s image came to be separated 
from his particular actions and traits. 


1830-1880 


Mormonism emerged in the early nineteenth century, when Americans 
felt the resurgence of Christian excitement. Traditional Protestant 


7 For a discussion of the history of the image of the Apostasy in Mormon history 
see Eric Dursteler, ‘Inheriting the Great Apostasy: The Evolution of Mormon Views on 
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denominations saw success in conversions as did many new home-grown 
religions. This was a time of yearning for the “gifts of the Spirit,” and 
many Americans had religious visions.* Mormonism was not unique 
in claiming angelic visitations nor in personal contact with the Holy 
Spirit, and so it needed to set itself apart from the general religious 
fervour. It needed to proclaim its relevance in an arena of numerous 
competing denominations. It did have additional scripture, The Book of 
Mormon, and this was a drawing point for the church, but soon Joseph 
Smith added the idea of the need for priesthood authority—which he 
believed did not exist on the earth, in order to officiate in the religious 
ordinances (such as baptism and confirmation) necessary for salvation. 
Smith held that individuals could choose to participate in these ordi- 
nances, and without them the individual could not return to God. He 
held that free will was a gift that God had given to all of his children. 
The Mormon message refuted all other churches and their authority 
to bring about salvation, and contradicted the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. Given these beliefs, Smith saw error in all other denominations. 
He consistently proclaimed the fallen state of the Christian world. In 
January of 1833, he sent a letter to N. E. Seaton, editor of a Rochester, 
New York newspaper, stating that the human condition was declining 
because of unbelief and that the wickedness of sectarianism contributed 
to the spiritual darkness covering the world. 

In particular, Smith believed that those who followed the two great 
Protestant Reformation leaders, Luther and Calvin, were subscribing to 
a false gospel. He made this clear in a poem he wrote in 1843, which 
consigned those men and their followers to the lowest level of heaven, 
which he termed the telestial kingdom. 


As the stars are all different in lustre and size, 
So the telestial region, is mingled in bliss; 
From least unto greatest, and greatest to least, 
The reward is exactly as promis’d in this. 


These are they that came out for Apollos and Paul; 
For Cephas and Jesus, in all kinds of hope; 
For Enoch and Moses, and Peter, and John; 
For Luther and Calvin, and even the Pope. 


* Richard L. Bushman, Joseph Smith: Rough Stone Rolling (New York, 2005), pp. 41, 
113. 

5 Joseph Smith, Messages of the First Presidency, ed. James R. Clark, 7 vols. (Salt Lake 
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For they never received the gospel of Christ, 

Nor the prophetic spirit that came from the Lord; 

Nor the covenant neither, which Jacob once had; 

They went their own way, and they have their reward.’ 


Anti-Catholic sentiment raged during this time in America, and differ- 
ent sects of Protestantism united under their condemnation of corrupt 
“papists,” but as evidenced by the poem, Smith refused to join with 
them, and condemned both Protestant and Catholic with equal vigour. 
He inculcated within early Mormonism an abhorrence of pluralism of 
Christianity and of the secular world.’ He believed that only through 
the church and the priesthood he established could people stand in the 
presence of God. The reformers did not have that divine authority, and 
so Smith had little use for them. Although those were his views, Smith 
did not force his position on his followers; he allowed others within the 
church hierarchy to express their own opinions. 

In the early years of the church, among its leaders and in its publica- 
tions, there was an ambivalence towards the Protestant reformers; there 
was either open hostility towards them or a benign acceptance of their 
sincerity accompanied by a belief they had not gone far enough. An 
article in the church’s newspaper the Times and Seasons in 1843 stated: 
“After the first reformers had fought the battle for private judgment 
and been successful, others arose amongst themselves who thought they 
saw some error (...) but finally the dissenters from the reformed church, 
became so numerous that they succeeded in establishing private judg- 
ment when there immediately sprang up men making division after divi- 
sion.” The article went on to state, “that they [the Protestant churches] 
are all wrong. For I think I have shown in a previous letter, that before 
the twelfth century the whole christian [sic] world had either embraced 
Popery or Mahometanism, and the bible [sec] says no one can bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean.”’ In 1844, in the same publication, 


è Joseph Smith, Times and Seasons (Nauvoo, IL, s. a.), February 1, 1843. There is the 
contradictory statement made by Edward Stevenson who claimed that when comment- 
ing on Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, Joseph Smith said, ‘[those martyrs] were honest, devoted 
followers of Christ, according to the light they possessed, and they will be saved.’ ‘This 
statement is, however, a second-hand statement recounted by a man sixty years after 
the statement was supposedly made and the hearer was only fourteen at the time. See 
Edward Stevenson, Reminiscences of Joseph, the Prophet, and the Coming Forth of the Book of 
Mormon (Salt Lake City, 1893), p. 6. 

7 Marvin S. Hill, Quest for Refuge: The Mormon Flight from American Pluralism (Salt Lake 
City, 1989), pp. xi-xxii. 
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the editors stated: “At the close of the sixteenth century, such men as 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Melancthon [sic], awoke from their profound 
slumbers, heartily sick of the corruptions and mummeries of Papacy, 
and were hailed by thousands of the sons and daughters of oppression 
and superstition, as the auspicious omens of a brighter and happier day. 
They discarded to be sure, many of the follies of the system of religion 
from which they had just emerged, but after all, theirs was a partial 
reformation; they were still in Ballon D? The editors, maintaining the 
anti-Catholicism widespread in nineteenth-century America, supported 
Calvin’s and others’ opposition to “popery,” but upheld the idea of 
the reformers being lost in the wickedness and corruption of Babylon. 
In contrast, a previous article in the church’s publication Messenger 
and Advocate claimed that, “Since the days of Luther and Zwingle, the 
reformers, light has been bursting forth in the religious world. Many 
reformers have rose [sic] up one after another, till at length the Lord 
saw fit to raise up a standard, even the fullness of his gospel.”!° This 
statement seems to give the reformers some accolades in helping bring 
about the restoration of God’s church, but it is in a passive form. Light 
was bursting forth but not necessarily in direct relationship to the actions 
of the reformers. During the formative years of the church, then, Ref- 
ormation leaders were given at best qualified praise, more often they 
were seen as corrupt—no different from Catholics. 

With the death of Joseph Smith in 1844, Brigham Young became 
the leader of the Mormons (1844-1877), and he oversaw their 1846—47 
migration from Illinois to the Salt Lake Valley in what is now Utah. 
Young had been a close associate of Smith and held many of the 
same views about other religions and their founders, but while Young 
remained quiet on the subject, other church leaders and publications 
did not. 

During Young’s presidency, the church published The Seer, a periodi- 
cal designed specifically for non-Mormons to understand better how 
Mormonism differed from the rest of the Christian world. An article 
from the December edition of 1853 set forth the church’s view of the 
Reformation: “Was not the Protestant Reformation a great benefit to 
the world? Yes: it served to weaken the power of the mother church, 
and produced a great division in Satan’s kingdom—the mother being 


" Ibid., (September 15, 1844). 
10 Messenger and Advocate (Kirtland, OH, s. a.), January 1835. 
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opposed to her harlot daughters, and the daughters against their most 
abominable mother: and in this family war, the harlot daughters became 
also sorely displeased with each other.”!! This is not the most flatter- 
ing depiction of what the reformers had created, but the editors were 
willing to grant that, “if it had not been for the divisions in Satan’s 
kingdom, freedom of conscience would have been wholly unknown 
in the nineteenth century. The iron yoke of Romanism would have 
sorely galled the necks of all nations upon whom she had power to 
place it.”!'? This article elaborated on the idea that the Reformation 
had fostered free thinking, a theme that would resurface again and 
again in Mormon theology. 

The article in The Seer was written by Orson Pratt, a member of 
the Quorum of ‘Twelve Apostles, one of the main governing bodies 
of the Mormon Church. Unlike Brigham Young, Pratt was quick to 
discuss the Reformation and generally took a negative outlook. In a 
speech to the general body of the church in 1874, he claimed that 
the reformers came from a dead church and had no authority from 
God.” His vituperation focused on the fact that the reformers’ fruit 
came from a dead tree and that their churches were “gentile” and 
apostate.'* His brother Parley, also a member of the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles, took much the same approach, claiming “all the 
ignorance, superstitions, errors, divisions and contentions which have 
transpired in the name of ‘Christianity’ down to the present time; have 
been the results of the decline, and loss of the keys and powers, of the 
science of Theology.”! Parley Pratt complained that the reformers had 
no power from God, and therefore they perpetuated the falsehoods of 
the Catholic Church or created their own falsehoods, and produced 
divisions within Christianity. The divisiveness that existed among vari- 
ous Protestant denominations proved to many Mormon leaders that 
Protestantism was not of God. 

George Q, Cannon, a member of the First Presidency of the Mormon 
Church, a co-governing body with the Quorum of Twelve Apostles, 
took the most positive position on the reformers to date. In a sermon 
in 1869, he told the congregation that, “Calvin and Melancthon [sic] 


" Orson Pratt, The Seer 1 (1853) (repr. Salt Lake City, 1990), p. 206. 
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had a portion of the Holy Spirit, and so had all the Reformers who 
followed them; and though they had not the authority to build up the 
Church of God in its ancient purity, they still had a work to do, and 
they have come in their days and generations and have labored zeal- 
ously, indefatigably and fearlessly, regardless of death, inspired of God 
to do the work which they performed.”'® Cannon willingly granted 
that these men were inspired and led the way for the restoration of 
Christ’s church. Unlike Parley Pratt, Gannon did not think that Calvin 
and the others promulgated falsehoods and superstition; he claimed, 
“Of course, the nearer a man draw to God, and the more he lives 
according to the plan which God has prescribed, the more opposition 
he meets with. Satan will stir up strife, animosity and hatred against 
him. On this account Luther, Calvin, John Wesley and other reform- 
ers have been persecuted. The nearer they came to the truth, and the 
more zealous they were in proclaiming it, the more opposition they 
met with" According to Cannon, some form of truth was coming 
from these men, but it is not clear what truth. Cannon never gave any 
discussion of what these men proclaimed was truth, especially when 
it came to Calvin. Doctrinally Mormonism opposed Calvin’s beliefs, 
yet Cannon praised Calvin’s bravery for standing and spreading that 
truth which he had. 

The reformers represented a dilemma to early Mormons. Those 
church leaders who focused more on the doctrine of Mormonism, 
found it difficult to support the reformers as men of God, while those 
who took a more conciliatory approach with their Protestant neighbours 
extolled the virtues of the reformers, while giving no specifics of those 
virtues. Mormonism continued to struggle with this paradox throughout 
the next phases of its history. 


1880-1945 


Brigham Young’s death in 1877 coincided with the end of Reconstruction 
in the United States. While during the Civil War and Reconstruction, the 
U. S. government had focused its energies on the elimination of slavery 
and the establishment of civil rights for blacks, these efforts ground to a 
halt by the late 1870s. Instead, the government, and more specifically the 


16 Fournal of Discourses (see above, n. 13), 14: 55-56. 
V Ibid., 14: 166. 
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Republican Party, began to focus on the other great affront to national 
values—polygamy, which the Mormons practiced. Joseph Smith had 
endorsed the practice, and it had become widespread in Utah. The 
Edmunds Act, passed by Congress in 1882, disenfranchised Mormons 
who practiced plural marriage, and barred them from holding public 
office or from sitting on juries.'!* The Edmunds-Tucker Act of 1887 
went even further: it was designed to diminish the power of the Mor- 
mon Church in Utah and disrupt existing marriage laws. Under the 
act, wives could testify against their husbands; someone other than the 
husband or wife could initiate adultery prosecutions; the act abolished 
women’s suffrage in Utah; and the U. S. attorney general escheated to 
the federal government all church property valued over $50,000. Utah 
was still a territory, not a state, and its efforts to become a state were 
stymied because of its attempts to retain polygamous marriage. Ulti- 
mately U. S. government prosecution of polygamy drove many church 
leaders underground, and the non-Mormon population within Utah 
gained greater control over politics during the 1870s and 1880s. The 
Mormon Church was socially, politically, and monetarily at its nadir; it 
needed to rehabilitate its image and its role within American society if 
it hoped to survive and see Utah granted statehood. By bettering rela- 
tions with the Protestant world, the Mormon Church hoped to better 
its relationship with non-Mormons both within and outside Utah. One 
key element of the effort to improve its image was the church’s new way 
of discussing the Reformation. It sought to show that it shared many 
values with the Protestants who made up a majority of the nation. 
For instance, the position articulated by George Q, Cannon—that 
men like Calvin had possessed some divine truth—became more 
popular within the church hierarchy. It is not surprising that Cannon 
continued to support Calvin and other reformers, but in 1883 John 
Taylor, President of the church and in earlier days a critic of Calvin, 
now put forth a milder view of the reformer in order to placate the 
non-Mormon community. In a speech before the membership of the 
church in General Conference, he stated: “then you may come to 
Calvin, Knox, Whitfield, Wesley, Fletcher, and many others; men who 
have been desirous in their day to benefit their fellow men; who have 


18 Gustive O. Larsen, “The Crusade and the Manifesto,’ in Utah’s History, ed. Richard 
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proclaimed against vice, and advocated the practice of virtue, upright- 
ness, and the fear of God. But we all, who have contemplated these 
subjects, know that those men never did restore the gospel as it was 
taught by our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ; (...) they groped as it were, 
in the dark, with a portion of the Spirit of God.” He granted that 
Calvin was dedicated to bringing goodness to the world, but could not 
help but say he groped in darkness. ‘Taylor’s ambivalence is palpable. 
Over a year later his rhetoric had mellowed: “['The reformers] were 
under the influence, more or less, of the Spirit of the living God. But 
they didn’t have the Gospel, you say! No; but they were not deprived 
of a portion of the Spirit of the living God on that account. It is a 
very great error for us to suppose that men throughout the whole world 
have not been under an influence of that kind more or less.”*! He told 
his people that they were mistaken if they believed that Calvin and 
others did not feel the spirit of God, but he had to interject the phrase 
“more or less” in order to qualify this position. 

The church’s periodicals supported this new interpretation of the 
reformers. These magazines, for the first time, gave historical informa- 
tion of the reformers, allowing Mormons to understand better these 
“inspired” men. The Juvenile Instructor, a magazine for teachers of chil- 
dren, printed articles about the reformers, and it is at this point, Calvin 
emerges as an individual rather than just one of many reformers. In 
the 1880s most Mormons resided in rural settings, and this affected 
how the Mormon Church portrayed the reformers. When dealing with 
Calvin, The Juvenile Instructor was quick to mention that Calvin came 
from the upper class and was tied to nobility, and this description car- 
ried negative connotations. The article also portrayed Calvin as rigid 
and austere even in his youth. 

Calvin studied so hard, denying himself the necessary recreation, 
that his health was impaired to such a degree that he ever afterwards 
suffered ill-health.” The article noted his strong hand in governance, 
presenting it as a fault, but a necessary one. 


The severity of the moral discipline to which Calvin subjected the people 
was too great, and after two years they expelled him from [Geneva]. (...) 
After a short time the Genevans found that they could not get along 


20 Fournal of Discourses (see above, n. 13), 23: 370-371. For evidence of Taylor’s earlier 
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very well without Calvin. They realized that rigid rule was better than 
none at all.” 


While a book published by The Juvenile Instructor discussed Luther’s faults 
as well, they were brushed aside when considering his many virtues.” 
Calvin was not so fortunate in the magazine: “Notwithstanding Calvin’s 
many good qualities he was not free from those which were bad. Notable 
among these latter was the disposition to quarrel or discuss religious 
principles with those whom he considered beneath him or within his 
power.”** Calvin did not have the warmth ascribed to Luther, but he 
had virtues that children should emulate; when speaking of his death, 
the article claimed, “thus died a man with whom few of his age will 
bear a comparison for industry, resolution, eloquence and hatred of 
Romish superstition. His intellectual greatness no cotemporary, not 
even his bitterest enemies, dared deny, and the valuable services which 
he rendered the cause of Protestantism places him at once in the front 
rank of reformers. He doubtless endeavored to live so that his actions 
would merit the approval of God, and for this he will receive a just 
reward.” ” 

While Mormons were willing to give Calvin some praise, one of 
his biggest faults in their eyes was his hand in the death of Michael 
Servetus. Calvin supported the execution of Servetus for heresy, and 
Mormons found this intolerance unsupportable. One writer noted, “His 
connection with the trial and death of Servetus placed an unerasable 
stain upon his name "7" Another article in The Juvenile Instructor said 
that Calvin “immediately went to work as the church of Rome had 
done (from whom he was an apostate) and propagated his doctrine by 
the fire and the faggot.””’ Historian Thomas J. Davis has shown that 
many nineteenth-century American Protestants condemned Calvin 
for his intolerance and his role in the execution of Michael Servetus.”* 


2 The Juvenile Instructor (July 1, 1883), 197. 

° J. W. Ward, The Hand of Providence, as Shown in the History of Nations and Individuals, 
Jrom the Great Apostasy to the Restoration of the Gospel (Salt Lake City, 1883), p. 96. 

4 The Juvenile Instructor ( July 1, 1883), 197. 

"7 Ibid., 197-198. 

°° Thid., 197. 

27 The Juvenile Instructor (April 1, 1885), 110. 
Thomas J. Davis, ‘Images of Intolerance: John Calvin in Nineteenth-Century 
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However, Mormon condemnation of Calvin was distinctive because 
Servetus’s belief in the separate natures of the Godhead coincided with 
the Mormon interpretation of God, and so he was a more sympathetic 
character within Mormonism. Calvin took on a villainous role, especially 
for those who themselves were persecuted for their beliefs. In contrast, 
Mormon depictions of Luther never mentioned his condemnation of 
the peasants’ uprising against government authority, and early Mormon 
history is dotted with conflicts with the government, and government 
violence towards Mormons. This omission is interesting because the 
Mormons were going through a period of intense struggles with the 
U. S. government, during which they claimed the government had been 
curbing their civil liberties, much as the German peasants claimed they 
had been oppressed during the sixteenth century. Mormon leadership 
may not have wanted to focus on this repressive element in Luther’s 
history, for in other ways they found in him a useful ally. He had sup- 
ported the concept of polygamy in his writings and Mormons pointed 
to this to show that the founder of a mainstream Protestant religion 
endorsed their practices.” Mormons used Calvin as a foil to show the 
harm that comes from intolerance towards different doctrines, and 
used Luther as the advocate of what Americans deemed a barbaric 
practice—polygamy. 

Eventually the church stopped defending polygamy. In 1890, Presi- 
dent of the church Wilford Woodruff issued a manifesto proclaiming 
the end of polygamy, and six years later the federal government granted 
Utah statehood. The 1890s was a decade of even greater integration 
into national culture because of statehood, and because of the grow- 
ing number of non-Mormons in Utah.” This era proved to be a dif- 
ficult time within Mormonism. Statehood brought credibility but also 
a loss of theocratic power. The church hierarchy wanted acceptance 
but also wanted to maintain the unique character of Mormonism.*! 
These competing desires were evident in the way they presented their 
history—and the history of Christianity—to their own members and 
to the larger society. 


° Journal of Discourses (see above, n. 13), 11: 127-128, and 16: 174. 

3 Thomas G. Alexander, Mormonism in Transition: A History of the Latter-Day Saints, 
1890-1930 (Chicago, 1986), p. 180. 

3! Leonard J. Arrington, ‘Crisis in Identity: Mormon Responses in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries,’ in Mormonism and American Culture, ed. Marvin S. Hill and 
James B. Allen (New York, 1972), pp. 168-169. 
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B. H. Roberts, a member of the Presidency of the Seventy, a second 
tier governing body within the Mormon Church, wrote extensively on 
church doctrine and history. At the turn of the century, the church had 
more scholarly members in its hierarchy—Roberts being one of them. 
Roberts took a more critical approach to Calvin and the Reformation. 
He did not grant divine inspiration to the reformers: he called them 
“well-intentioned,” but also discussed their intolerance.” Of Calvin, 
Roberts said he was “a talented but austere man,” and that “he more 
than any other man—Luther excepted—influenced the character of 
the Protestant churches.” He allowed Calvin influence, but did not 
necessarily pose it as a positive thing. He was always quick to note that 
Calvin did not claim to be restoring the true gospel nor claim that he 
had been told by God to make changes in the church 27 Roberts saw 
Calvin and the other reformers as men striving for good but not having 
the direction necessary to bring about truth. “In vain men sought to 
bring about ‘Reformations, and through them bring back the religion 
of Jesus Christ and the Church of Christ. To do that, however was 
beyond the power of these men, however good their intentions.”*° 

The dilemma of supporting these men while denying their doctrine 
was difficult for many church leaders. Matthew Cowley, a member of 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, stated: 


Calvin nor any of the reformers of that age received revelation from 
heaven authorizing them to establish the Church (...) and that the products 
of the Reformation, as religious bodies, are the offspring of the mother 
church, described in the Scriptures as the ‘mother of harlots and abomina- 
tions of the earth.’ This unnatural mother, like some of the fashionable 
women of modern times (whose husbands and illicit patrons are zealously 
opposing the Latter-day Saints), endeavored to procure abortion, but fail- 
ing in this, she tried to destroy her children after birth.*© 


Even during a period of attempts at integration, leaders of the church 
could not help feel anger towards the Protestants who so often criticized 
the Mormon Church. 


"7 B. H. Roberts, Outlines of Ecclesiastical History (Salt Lake City, 1979), pp. 263- 
268. 

"7 Ibid., p. 272. 

3+ B. H. Roberts, New Witness for God (Salt Lake City, 1895), p. 23. Also, B. H. Roberts, 
History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Salt Lake City, 1902), p. xcvi. 
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Another church leader, Apostle James E. Talmage—a prominent 
church theologian, whose positions are still widely esteemed among 
contemporary Mormons—pointed to other flaws in the Reformation 
and its leaders. Because Mormonism strongly opposed the idea of pre- 
destination, it was difficult for many of these church leaders to think that 
the founder of a hated doctrine could be divinely inspired. Of Calvin, 
Talmage said, “he exerted great influence as a teacher, and is known as 
an extremist in doctrine.” He further condemned Calvin for his intoler- 
ance of Servetus. He even denigrated Luther for his doctrine, but in 
reference to both reformers, ‘Talmage stated: “Nevertheless their ministry 
contributed to the awakening of individual conscience, and assisted in 
the bringing about a measure of religious freedom of which the world 
had long been deprived.” Talmage attempted to resolve this paradox 
by saying that they had “builded better than they knew, in that their 
efforts laid in part the foundation of the structure of religious freedom 
and liberty of conscience,—and this in preparation for the restoration 
of the gospel as had been divinely predicted.”*’ He placed them within 
God’s framework of restoration but made them ignorant of their role, 
almost creating something that went against their beliefs. 

As influential as the above-mentioned leaders were, Joseph F. Smith, 
President of the Church (1901-1918) and nephew of its founder, offered 
what would become the lasting analysis of the reformers. “Calvin, 
Luther, Melanchthon, and all the reformers, were inspired in thoughts, 
words, and actions, to accomplish what they did for the amelioration, 
liberty and advancement of the human race. They paved the way for 
the more perfect gospel of truth to come. Their inspiration, as with 
that of the ancients, came from the Father, his Son Jesus Christ, and 
the Holy Ghost, the one true and living God.” Others continued to 
support this view of the reformers being inspired but struggled with the 
paradox that their doctrine did not match Mormon theology. 

From the turn of the century through the 1920s, Calvin’s image was 
a positive one as long as he was included with the other reformers. 
When discussed by himself, Calvin did not fare so well, for his image 
as an intolerant man continued. In 1927 for instance, The Improvement 
Eva, a magazine for all adult members of the Mormon Church, once 


37 James E. Talmage, The Great Apostasy, Considered in the Light of Scriptural and Secular 
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again portrayed Calvin as harsh and cruel, but as Utah society gradu- 
ally became more urban and educated, his other characteristics—that 
had once been failings—now became strengths: 


John Calvin was a very different type of reformer from Martin Luther. 
Like Luther, he was a great scholar and thinker; but unlike the German 
reformer, he possessed a legally trained and very logical mind. Luther was 
a popular hero, with ideas and ideals which appealed to the people in 
their varied walks of life. Calvin, on the other hand, was exclusive in his 
highly intellectual life. (...) Luther had been tolerant as a reformer. Not 
so this leader of the French reformation. Calvin said what he thought; 
and carried the thought into action, if he could.” 


The author of the article, Valess Dewey, mentioned the education of 
Calvin, but it did not have the negative connotations that it had in previ- 
ous writings. Being legally trained and highly educated were no longer 
liabilities, for during the first part of the twentieth century, a growing 
number of general authorities of the Mormon Church hierarchy were 
themselves highly educated. Dewey also mentioned Calvin’s destruction 
of symbols in the churches and his focus on preaching. Mormon Sab- 
bath worship occurred in stark surroundings with no religious symbols, 
and the dominant part of the worship service focused on preaching. 
With polygamy no longer a Mormon issue, Luther’s support of that 
institution was no longer useful, and the plainer worship endorsed by 
Calvin seemed more like the Mormon experience. Dewey concluded 
his discussion of Calvin, noting that he had paved the way for Mor- 
monism: “It is not difficult for Latter-day Saints to see how this change 
served to assist the work of the restoration of the gospel nearly three 
centuries later. ”*? 

By the 1930s, the leaders of Mormonism wanted the church to appear 
law abiding, and patriotic. In the words of historian Armand Mauss the 
church sometimes tried “to ‘out-American’ all other Americans,” in an 
effort to appear as mainstream as possible.*! With this patriotic ideal, 
church leaders began to link the reformers not only to the restoration 
of Christ’s church but also to American freedoms. An article written 
for the improvement of Mormon girls noted that even though Calvin 


3 L. Valess Dewey, ‘From Martin Luther to Joseph Smith,’ The Improvement Era 
(February 1927), 322-323. 

 Thid., 323. 
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and the Puritans were intolerant, Calvin had formed the religion of 
the Puritans, who helped found the United States, and therefore the 
Mormon youth should honour him. “Calvin has been called the Spiri- 
tual Father of England and America. And indeed he was. He is the 
inspiration of all the great religious movements of England and New 
England, excepting the Episcopal Church of England. (...) [Calvin- 
ism’s| influence was for good in many respects. Much of the honesty 
and integrity as well as the industry of the Anglo-Saxon nations must 
be attributed to this movement.” (The church tied the English and 
American work ethic and integrity to Calvin and his teachings. However, 
with an Anglo-Saxon bias, it is not surprising, that the church magazine 
The Improvement Era berated Calvin for his intolerance, but apologized 
for the Scot John Knox and his intolerance, calling it “understandable” 
because of his early life.) Luther had fostered independent thought, 
but Calvin encouraged honesty and work. According to Mormons, 
these attributes helped create the great American nation, which in their 
teleological view of history, allowed for the rebirth of Christ’s church. 
Just as God had inspired the reformers, he had inspired the founders of 
the United States of America. It is not surprising that at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, the Mormon Church would take a whiggish 
approach to its history. All events proceeding from the Reformation 
culminated in the heavens opening and the restoration of God’s truth, 
and that truth coincided with the great ideals of America. 

In the new view that gained currency between 1880 and 1945, Cal- 
vin emerged as a figure, who had paved the way for Mormonism, and 
created key American institutions. This vision reflected the Mormon 
desire for integration into the larger Protestant American society. His 
image, however, would change in succeeding decades as the church 
responded to new social forces and cultural needs. 


1945-1980 


After World War II, the Mormon Church was able to send a greater 
number of missionaries throughout the world, and the church saw a 


+ Lowell L. Bennion, What About Religion? Course of Study and Activities, for the Gleaner 
Department of the YWM.LA. (Salt Lake City, 1934), pp. 28-29. 
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rapid rise in conversions. In 1947 the church reached a membership 
of over one million; it had taken over one hundred and fifteen years 
to reach that number, it then took less than twenty years to double 
that number.“ No longer were new converts migrating to Utah; the 
church began to recommend that members stay in the places where 
they were converted and build the kingdom of God there. Also more 
and more non-Mormons were settling in Utah. Mining and railroads 
continued to draw outsiders, as did government jobs during the war. 
Mormons were coming into greater contact with members of other 
faiths, and an understanding of these faiths was needed as well as a 
better understanding of their own beliefs. 

Once again the Apostasy became an important topic for church 
leaders, and the importance of the Reformation was diminished. Wide- 
spread was the belief that all other sects were in error and needed the 
truth that Mormonism provided. In 1947, Apostle John A. Widtsoe 
wrote, “Naturally, therefore, Latter-day Saints look with horror upon 
the days of the inquisition, when men were tortured and burned at 
the stake for their beliefs; and with equal repugnance upon the similar 
persecutions and executions under protestant rule in the early days of 
the Reformation. Such things were not of God.”® In this context, the 
image of Calvin as cruel harsh and overly logical, which circulated 
in the nineteenth century, was revived. As Mormon missionaries and 
members in general came in contact with Catholics and Protestants, 
they became convinced that these churches and their founders had 
gone wrong, and that Mormonism was God’s only truth. The 1950s 
saw harsher criticism levelled towards the reformers, mostly because 
Mormonism once again felt the need to distinguish itself from other 
Christian religions. The United States government no longer opposed 
the church; in fact Apostle Ezra ‘Taft Benson was President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s Secretary of Agriculture (1953-1961); consequently the 
church no longer needed to appear conciliatory, and with the greater 
missionary effort came a stronger delineation of the beliefs that sepa- 
rated Mormonism from the rest of Christianity. 

The 1950s and 1960s therefore saw a greater ambivalence towards 
the reformers. For instance, while a 1960 Sunday manual for men 
touted many of the accomplishments of the reformers, it was harsher 
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on Calvin. In the lesson on Calvin, students were to note that, “Calvin 
did not reform all of the changed doctrines he inherited from the medi- 
eval church. Sometimes he aggravated them, going even farther from 
original Christianity than the apostate churches of the Middle Ages had 
done.” The lesson also noted that, “Calvin had much more drastic ideas 
of reform than either Luther or Zwingli.” After this scathing attack, 
the lesson conceded: “On the positive side Calvin did much to open 
the door to greater religious freedom. Great stress was placed on the 
study of the scriptures as a guide for Christian belief and living, (...) 
Above all he stressed individual responsibility for conduct.” The manual 
explained that responsibility for one’s conduct was an important lesson, 
and went on to say that Mormons should honour Calvin for being the 
force behind great educational institutions in England and America.*® 
There was clearly a mixed message. Calvin had made gross errors, but 
at the same time had accomplished much. Yet the actual accomplish- 
ments of Calvin that the manual celebrated were his secular works, not 
his theology, with which the Mormon Church still took issue. 

Apostle Alvin R. Dyer was even more severe in his attack. He con- 
demned the reformer for exhibiting the same fallacies as the Catholic 
Church. Dyer wrote, “Calvin further proved the darkness of his own 
mind when he put to death that celebrated philosopher, and physician, 
Michael Servetus.” Again the death of Servetus was the black mark 
on Calvin’s character. In speaking of Servetus’s execution and of other 
intolerances of the reformers, Dyer stated, “we are forced to look upon 
these things as the effects of religious institutions entirely devoid of 
revelation and inspiration from God "77 There was no ambivalence in 
Dyer’s perceptions. Calvin was no better than the Catholic Church, 
and was without inspiration from God. There was no mention of the 
Reformation as a stepping stone to the restoration of the gospel. On the 
other hand, Apostle Hugh B. Brown extolled the virtues of the reformers 
and claimed they created religious freedom and took power away from 
politico-religious tyrants. He then wondered what would have happened 
if America had been founded prior to Queen Elizabeth’s reign and 
before the Reformation, clearly tying the freedoms of America to the 
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Reformation.*® The Mormon Church apparently did not know how to 
handle the reformers. It wanted to appear unique and different from 
the rest of Christianity, yet did not want to appear too bizarre. 

With the escalation of the Cold War in the early 1960s, patriotism 
once again became important to the Mormon Church. While in the 
nineteenth century they had been polygamists and utopian socialists, 
by the mid-twentieth century, the Mormon Church had adopted more 
mainstream social and economic policies. During the Cold War, the 
Mormons did not want their loyalty and patriotism questioned. For this 
reason, the church embraced Calvin and created a new persona for him. 
For instance, Calvin received one of his most ringing endorsements in a 
1962 article in The Instructor. In this article, Burt Horsley called Calvin 
a “gentleman scholar.” Horsley still believed it necessary to point out 
that Calvin was severe in upholding the laws in Geneva, but gave great 
credit to Calvin: “decisively he set the direction which representative 
church government was to follow for many decades. He could not have 
known that this Presbyterian type of representative government would 
one day be the foundation of our American federal system.”** 

A few years later, Apostle Dyer changed his position completely on 
Calvin, no longer presenting him as the uninspired man who was trai- 
torous to truth, but rather the great innovator of modern economics 
and government. “[Calvin] played no little part in nursing capitalism 
through its growing years. He gave full approval to the lender taking 
interest on money borrowed. While others sought for security in illusion- 
ary ways, he taught the hard and fast principles of success here upon 
the earth. (...) In the ramification of his doctrines, he gave impulse to 
the rise of constitutional government throughout the western world "7 
In both Horsley’s article and Dyer’s book, Calvin became one of the 
founding fathers of American government and economics. Luther 
was no longer as useful. For the first time, Mormon leaders believed 
that Calvin’s teachings had merit. During the Cold War, Communism 
became the embodiment of evil, and now Mormons lauded the great 
capitalist —Calvin. 
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Church leaders used Calvin to support the idea that capitalism had 
religious foundations, and was not immoral. Instead it was a godly 
and American thing for Mormons to practice. This was not a unique 
concept to Mormons; the idea of Calvin and the Puritans being tied 
to the foundations of capitalism was popular throughout American 
economic and sociological thought.°’ Within Mormonism, Calvin also 
became the founder of representative government, thus giving religious 
underpinnings to the American political system. This was not new: 
Joseph Smith proclaimed that God had a hand in the formation of 
the United States Constitution,” but now Mormon leaders relied on 
mainstream Protestant history to promote patriotism and capitalism 
among their members. Once again Mormons declared their America- 
ness, but this time Calvin became the hero. Dyer mentioned Calvin’s 
errors and intolerance, but unlike his previous portrayal, he excused 
Calvin’s faults and said, “in the higher evaluation of the Reformation, 
which achieved an objective out of the motivated desire for freedom, 
we nevertheless can see the hand of God in the shaping of mankind 
for the Restoration of the gospel.” 

The image of Calvin was improving within the Mormon Church. 
By 1972, the church magazine, Ensign, published an article on John 
Calvin, in which it compared him to Joseph Smith and focused on 
some of the similarities between their doctrines.” While in the past 
Luther was usually considered the great example of dedication and 
virtue, now Calvin stood next to the Mormon Prophet. The article 
mostly focused on his beliefs rather than his character. While Calvin 
had been pilloried in the 1950s, by the 1960s and 70s the Mormon 
Church accorded him a new centrality and portrayed him as essential 
to the birth of both Mormonism and America. 


1980—PRESENT 


After 1980, Mormon leaders began to see the church as a world-wide 
organization rather than just an American church. As they viewed 
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their curriculum material, they realized that it was too difficult for new 
converts to understand. By the early 1980s, the church had reduced the 
size of church publications and simplified church material.” While the 
1980s still saw some division among church leaders about the meaning 
and significance of the reformers, by the 1990s the church developed a 
more standardized approach to them. By and large, during this period 
the church tried to reach out more to new converts and other denomi- 
nations. Consequently Mormons presented Calvin as part of a generic 
shared Christian heritage shorn of his controversial character. 

William Bangerter, in an effort to show unity with other Protestant 
religions, wrote, “Can ministers of other churches call forth blessings 
from God upon their people? Most assuredly they can and do. We revere 
the effort and service of such great men as (...) John Calvin, and many 
others who were moved upon by the Spirit of God to bring light and 
truth to a world in spiritual darkness.”°° He portrayed Calvin as part 
of a shared heritage that jomed Mormons to Protestants. 

In 1981, Ronald Reagan became President of the United States, and 
the Mormon hierarchy approved of his image and vision of America. 
Reagan’s renewal of Cold War rhetoric appealed to the Mormon 
Church. Their values seemed to match Reagan’s and the Mormon 
hierarchy also liked Reagan’s appeal to fundamentalist Christians. The 
church, in fact, began to cooperate more with fundamentalist Protestant 
churches.” As the Republican Party in the United States tied itself to 
the ideas of family values and patriotism, many Mormons, especially 
in Utah, tied themselves to the Republican Party. During the 1990s 
and the first decade of the new millennium, church leaders and church 
publications continued to tie the reformers to American principles of 
freedom of thought, worship, and democratic government. 

During this time the church was also growing in non-Western coun- 
tries. By 1990 church membership exceeded seven million, of whom 
over three million lived outside of the United States; by 2000 church 
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membership exceeded eleven million, with over half living outside of 
the United States "7 Mormon leaders therefore began to focus on the 
global needs of the church, and even though a majority of members 
still came from a Western background, discussions about reformers 
became more and more generic in order to make the message simpler 
for converts who lacked a background in European history. The specif- 
ics of Calvin’s life and descriptions of his personality no longer found 
their way into speeches and magazine articles. He became a great man 
who was inspired by God, but nothing that made him stand out as 
an individual was discussed. All the reformers were honoured, but for 
broad deeds rather than specific acts. In a speech in General Confer- 
ence, Thomas S. Monson stated, “the reformers were pioneers, blazing 
wilderness trails in a desperate search for those lost points of reference 
which, they felt, when found would lead mankind back to the truth 
Jesus taught. John Wycliffe, Martin Luther, Jan Hus, Zwingli, Knox, 
Calvin, and Tyndale all pioneered the period of the Reformation.”” 
This description may seem little different from previous depictions, but 
for a Mormon audience this was a grand tribute to these men. The label 
of “pioneer” holds special meaning for Mormons; it brings to mind 
the suffering, courage, and devotion, of Mormon settlers crossing the 
American plains, after being driven from their homes, to colonize a new 
home in the Great Salt Lake Valley. To call the reformers “pioneers 
blazing wilderness trails” was to place them on equal footing with the 
greatest heroes in Mormon history. These men now had a greater role 
in the Mormon story than they had in the past. 

There were attempts at giving some historical background of these 
men, but not to the extent before the simplification of curriculum. 
From 1980 to present, there have been no lesson manuals with the 
Reformation or reformers as topics for discussion as there had been in 
the past. Ensign did publish an article on the Reformation in June of 
1999, entitled “Preparing for the Restoration,” again tying the reform- 
ers to the founding of the church, but it lacked any deep description 
of characteristics of Calvin or of his personality. He became merely 
a religious innovator, who conceived of ideas that later the Pilgrims 
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adopted and brought to America.’ Gone was Calvin’s intolerance, 
his legal logic, or his intellectual prowess; he was rather one of many 
who had helped found American principles. He had “unknowingly but 
courageously played [his] part in the divine drama that set the scene 
for Joseph Smith, the great prophet of the last days.”°! 

As his individual characteristics have been stripped away, over the 
last few years Calvin has not been afforded the image of a founder of 
American ideals, nor as a great leader in helping pave the way for the 
church. Apostle Robert D. Hales spoke about the creation of the Mor- 
mon Church, and claimed that the Reformation led to that great event. 
Calvin received only one line in Hales’s speech: he stated that Calvin 
had assisted in the effort to fight the errors of the Catholic Church. 
He went on to recount the persecution of the pilgrims in England, but 
did not tie them to Calvin. They were the founders of America, and 
others came searching for religious freedom, which eventually allowed 
for the formation of Mormonism. According to Hales, it was these 
hardy Englishmen that created the greatness of America and not the 
continental reformers.” 

In general, the last three decades have seen a blending of the image 
of the reformers within Mormonism. They are noble good men, but 
with little to distinguish them from each other. As recently as April 2007, 
Apostle M. Russell Ballard spoke of the greatness of the reformers. He 
stated, “We owe much to the many brave martyrs and reformers like 
Martin Luther, John Calvin, and John Huss who demanded freedom 
to worship and common access to the holy books 7 This recent image 
was simplistic and attempted to soften relations with other religions, 
without disturbing new converts. 


& Arnold K. Garr, ‘Preparing for the Restoration,’ Ensign (June 1999), 38. 

êl Ibid., 34. There were still voices that spoke against the reformers. Charles Didier, 
speaking in General Conference, stated: “men of great faith emerged to try to reform 
false doctrines and false spiritual authority. Their honest and sincere efforts only 
resulted in the creation of more churches carrying their names and their protest and 
adding more confusion and more division.” He allowed the reformers great faith and 
honesty, but their fruits were confusion and division. It is not surprising that Didier 
spoke in this fashion, because he was a convert to the Mormon faith from Belgium, 
and had a more antagonistic history with the established churches of Europe. Charles 
Didier, Official Report of the 175rd Semiannual General Conference of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints (Salt Lake City, 2003), p. 77. 
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The image of Calvin has transformed throughout Mormon Church 
history. The church has often not known how to handle this reformer. 
His doctrine offended Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, and early 
church leaders and missionaries made great efforts to show how Mor- 
monism was distinct from other Christian faiths. When the United 
States government persecuted, disenfranchised, and unincorporated 
the Mormon Church, it felt the need to assimilate into American 
society. Calvin and the other reformers were useful for this assimila- 
tion. The church struggled from then on, in deciding how to appear 
similar to other Christians and unique at the same time, and Calvin’s 
changing image is a great indicator of this struggle and duality within 
Mormonism. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


SHADOW ON THE ALPS: 
JOHN CALVIN AND ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN GENEVA 


James Rigney 


In what terms does John Calvin feature in the published literature of 
English travellers to Geneva in the nineteenth century? The short answer 
to that question is that he impinges very little. However, given Geneva’s 
acknowledged status as “the Protestant Rome” how do we account 
for the relative neglect of Calvin? Why instead are Voltaire, Rousseau 
and even Servetus more commonly evoked and more openly admired? 
The following analysis of Calvin’s place in nineteenth-century memory 
culture is a reading of the figure of Calvin against the background of 
the English appropriation of Switzerland through tourism during the 
nineteenth century, and an examination of the place assigned to Calvin 
in the representational experience of the mobile middle class. 

In this representational experience mountains play a particularly sig- 
nificant role. Mountains have figured in literature in a variety of ways: 
in the worship of divinities and in the fear of devils; in romance and in 
science, with the arrival of geologists, mineralogists, doctors, physicists, 
botanists surveying and classifying their terrain. Mountains also figure 
in the literature of tourism and of sports, becoming places for adven- 
ture and for exertion. In 1713 Johann Jakob Scheuzer published Nova 
Helvetiae Tabula Geographica, the most complete map of Switzerland of 
the eighteenth century. He followed this scientific study in 1723 with 
Ouresiphoites Helveticus siwe Intinera Alpina per Helvetiae alpinas regiones facta 
anns MDCCH-MDCCIH which contained illustrations of dragons that 
he claimed had been seen by travellers in the Alps. Calvin himself could 
be said to function as one such dragon—an ominous and dangerous 
presence whose spirit issued from Geneva throughout the whole world 
of international Calvinism. 

Two hundred years after Scheuzer’s dragons the Swiss theologian 
Karl Barth wrote to a colleague that: “Calvin is a cataract, a primeval 
forest, a demonic power, something directly drawn from Himalaya, 
absolutely Chinese, strange, mythological; I completely lack the means, 
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the suction caps, even to assimilate this phenomenon, not to speak 
of presenting it adequately.”' Barth’s evocation of inaccessible and 
overwhelming mountain scenery in his attempt to describe his rela- 
tion to Calvin sees him reject the more domesticated Alps in favour 
of the exotic and mysterious Himalayas. By the time Barth wrote in 
1922 independent travellers and organised tours had been visiting 
Switzerland in larger and larger numbers for almost a century. In 
response to Horace-Benedict de Saussure’s 1760 offer of a reward to 
the first man to reach the summit of Mont Blanc (which de Saussure 
himself achieved in 1787—second after the locals Jacques Balmat and 
Michel-Gabriel Paccard) one by one the alpine peaks have been scaled 
while their foothills hosted picnic parties whose presence (and whose 
litter) so offended the English art-critic John Ruskin. The landscape in 
which Calvin lived no longer did justice to Barth’s need for an image 
of Calvin’s monumental presence. 

Calvin’s place in the imagination of nineteenth century culture is 
closely related to that era’s experience of Switzerland. In 1854 Charles 
Williams, editor of The Missionary Gazette recorded his sensations as he 
drew near to Calvin’s city: “The nearer I approached Switzerland, the 
more I was excited. The moment, when from the heights of Jura, I 
discovered the lake of Geneva, was a moment of ecstasy and ravish- 
ment. (...) The air of the Alps, so healthful and so pure; the sweet air 
of my native land, more delicious than the perfumes of the East.”? 

Williams’s ecstasies are echoed elsewhere among a host of writers 
from this period, so much so as to constitute the conventional lan- 
guage in which writers influenced by Romantic and Ruskinian views 
of mountain scenery expressed their sensations. But where does Calvin 
figure in this landscape? 

Once he has arrived in Geneva Williams observed that, while the 
Library of the College of Geneva contains many literary curiosities 
connected with Calvin, “at which those who revere his memory will 
wish to glance”: “It is remarkable that of Calvin there is no tomb, not 
even a statue, pillar or monument, to commemorate his memory. The 


! Karl Barth to Eduard Thurneysen, 8 June 1922, cited in T. H. L. Parker, Calvin’s 
Old Testament Commentaries (Edinburgh, 1986), opposite t.p.v. 

? Charles Williams, The Alps, Switzerland and the North of Italy (London, 1854), 
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only relic extant of the reformer in Geneva is the sounding board of 
the pulpit in which he used to preach.”? 

Thus the assimilation of Calvin by visitors to Geneva is made more 
difficult because of the scarcity of, and aversion to, physical reminders 
of his presence. Unlike other reformers such as Erasmus and Oeco- 
lampadius whose tombs can be visited in Basle, Calvin is represented 
in Geneva only by traces and shadows and by the diffused voice of 
his writings. For some this situation is appropriate. Hugh Reyburn, 
writing in his biography of Calvin published at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, reflected on the absence of an identifiable resting- 
place for Calvin: “The spot where he was laid is now uncertain. A 
stone with ‘J.C’ carved on it is said to cover it. But he needs no stone. 
His indestructible memorial is his works, and although the magnificent 
memorial which Geneva is now building [the Mur de la Reforme] 
will command admiration as one of the most striking ornaments of 
the beautiful city, Calvin has already raised himself to a pinnacle of 
unique eminence as one of the greatest religious and theological figures 
of the modern world"? 

Other visitors, however, read Calvin against the more vivid back- 
ground of the Swiss landscape, against the character of the city of 
Geneva, and against the lives of those contemporaries and successors 
with whom Calvin, or his reputation, came into contact. 


A century before Charles Williams, Johann Georg Keyssler had recorded 
that: 


All allow that Calvin is buried in the Church-yard on the Plainpalais, 
but the Genevese, to show their Detestation of Sectarism, will neither 
mention him, nor give any Information concerning the Place where his 
Remains are deposited. The celebrated Preacher, M. Galiton, informed 
me, that once a Scots Presbyterian came to him, and earnestly desired to 
see Calvin’s Grave. But he assured him he did not himself know where 
it was. This Reply surprising the Scotchman, Galliton added, that it had 
long since been forgot; though they always expected that a Superstitious 
Presbyterian, would one day make more Inquiry about it, than the Thing 
deserved.° 


3 Ibid., pp. 19-20. 

* Hugh Y. Reyburn, John Calvin, His Life, Letters and Work (London, 1914), p. 319. 
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The anonymous and disappointed Scot is one of the relatively few 
visitors who leave a record of having come to Geneva with the specific 
intention of visiting sites connected with Calvin. For other travellers 
the reformer is an incidental figure in Geneva, for yet others he is a 
figure to be explicitly marginalised or rejected from their experience of 
both Geneva and Switzerland. James Tulloch in his comments on the 
absence of a monument at Calvin’s grave reflected that: “(...) a plain 
stone with the letters ‘J C’ upon it, is now pointed out to the stranger 
as marking it, although on what authority we do not know. Whether 
his remains lie in that particular spot or elsewhere the simple and crude 
stone, as the meditative visitor stands beside it and looks round upon 
the many imposing tablets raised over comparatively unmemorable 
dust, seems no unfitting memorial of the man—stirring by its very 
nakedness associations all the more sublime.’”® 

Many of the travellers who visited Switzerland from the late eight- 
eenth to the twentieth century came in search of just such experiences 
of the sublime. For most such experiences were sought and found in 
exposure to the grandeur of Alpine scenery. Prior to the close of the 
eighteenth century rugged scenery had traditionally evoked feelings 
of dislike and fear rather than admiration. As William Wordsworth, 
whose writings were so influential in shaping English romanticism’s 
response to mountain scenery noted, travellers like the naturalist John 
Ray (1628-1705) and Bishop Gilbert Burnett (1643-1715) were “silent 
upon the sublimity and beauty of those regions”.’ The publication 
of Edmund Burke’s Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautiful in 1757 was the principal agent for changing 
perceptions about alpine scenery. 

Although Calvin is so closely associated with Geneva he himself was 
a traveller and an exile. Through the impressions of later travellers I 
seek to fix this fugitive figure as a “thought figure” in a landscape. A 
range of factors, including the changing character and tone of English 
Protestant identity, the influence of Enlightenment thought, and the 
development of a “touristic culture” all serve to shape the way in which 
Calvin figures in such writing. 


ê James Tulloch, Leaders of the Reformation: Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knox (Edinburgh, 
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Travel writing is an assemblage of memory and meaning, and any 
city that it discusses is a theatre of memory. Geneva, in common with 
cities such as Jerusalem and Rome represents the embeddedness of 
theological discourse and identity. However, unlike Jerusalem and Rome 
Geneva expended relatively little effort until the early twentieth century 
in memorialising its history. It is its ideological influences, rather than 
its cultural magnetism that are the focus of its attention. 

Nonetheless, if Geneva was relatively indifferent to the management 
of its visitors’ theological impressions, the visitors themselves, through 
the literature of travel, shaped their own experiences. Travellers follow 
trails well laid by the international tourist industry (which emerged 
during the nineteenth century) to lead them to the supposed or sup- 
pressed roots of an intellectual and cultural heritage. Jonathan Culler, 
addressing the semiotics of tourism, has described the manner in which 
tourists seek to penetrate a society’s “alibis” for its cultural practices: 
they are “interested in everything as a sign of itself, an instance of a 
typical cultural practice"? Thus travel writing presents a particularly 
rich source for exploring the place (literally and figuratively) of Calvin 
in nineteenth century culture. 

‘Two classes of texts form the principal sources for this essay. The first 
of these are travellers’ narratives of their journeys; these are personal 
accounts which do not erase the writing subject. The second body of 
texts are guidebooks or handbooks for travellers. 

The first modern guidebook was Pompilio Totti’s Ritratto di Roma 
Moderna published in 1638. Totti’s work is an explicitly secular guide 
to the Holy City, dealing with monuments and works of art and 
anatomizing the city region by region. Although pilgrim guides were 
also produced, guidebooks, from their inception, assigned religious 
features one place among many in the city or region to which they 
were devoted. 

Reviewing the subsequent development of the guidebook until the 
early nineteenth century Esmond de Beer defined them according to 
the following categories: they were impersonal, systematic and had one 


8 Jonathan Culler, Framing the Sign: Criticism and its Institutions (Norman, Oklahoma, 
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over-riding purpose; they combined inventory and itinerary, and they 
were portable and practical so that they could be used on the spot.’ 

The two dominant guidebooks in the nineteenth century were those 
produced by the firms of John Murray in England and Baedeker in 
Germany. The first of Murray’s guides to Switzerland appeared in 
1838, while the first Baedeker guide appeared in 1863.The impact 
that such guides had on travellers and on the communities they visited 
was suggested by G. S. Hilliard, writing in Six Months in Italy in 1858: 
“Murray’s Guidebooks now cover nearly the whole of the Continent and 
constitute one of the great powers of Europe. Since Napoleon no man’s 
empire has been so wide. From St Petersburg to Seville, from Ostend 
to Constantinople, there is not an inn-keeper who does not turn pale at 
the name of Murray.” ° Guidebooks, as Hilliard suggests, were powerful 
and authoritative texts. Guidebooks directed, authorised, highlighted 
and erased, they acted as cultural arbiters and they delivered a properly 
“informed” view of the places that they described." 

Prior to Calvin’s arrival Geneva was a modest and undistinguished 
city. Although it was a regional trade centre it lacked a university, a 
significant printing-press, any major financial enterprise and any sig- 
nificant political influence in its region. The formal acceptance of the 
Reformation by the citizen assembly in 1536 set in motion the process of 
making Geneva regionally independent and internationally significant. 
Calvin’s place in history belongs initially to his role as the leader of the 
Reformation in Geneva; his stature and that of the city advance there- 
after on an equal footing. The earliest English experience of Geneva 
was connected with its role as a bastion of the Reformation. 

While himself in exile, the Flemish poet Jan Van der Noot, in the 
preface to A Theatre of Worldlings (1569) wrote that in times when “true 
religion” is in danger its adherents look for places where “the elect and 
faithful have been resorted and preserved.”!? Accordingly among the first 


° Esmond de Beer, “The development of the guide book until the early nineteenth 
century,’ Journal of the British Archaeological Association 15 (1952), 25-46. See also Giles 
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English visitors to Geneva were roughly two hundred Protestant exiles, 
including the Bible translator Miles Coverdale, who fled the regime of 
Mary Tudor between the years 1555 and 1558. In 1555 John Knox, 
the father of Scottish Calvinism, became the first pastor of this British 
community in Calvin’s Geneva. In the middle of the next century, a 
further group of English exiles, in this case some of the regicides who 
had signed the warrant for the execution of Charles I, arrived as fugi- 
tives and settled in various places in Switzerland, including Geneva. 

Alongside those for whom the city of Calvin was a place of refuge 
were those English travellers like the poet John Milton, the scientist 
Robert Boyle and the diarist John Evelyn, for whom it was a staging 
point on their journeys elsewhere in Europe. For most Geneva served 
as a gateway into Italy. So, for example, in self-imposed exile at the 
end of the Commonwealth period, the Anglican Archbishop William 
Sancroft, accompanied by his friend Robert Gayer, set out from Utrecht 
to Italy via Switzerland in 1659. In Geneva the pair lodged in a house 
next door to Calvin’s old address, and bought books in the town. Their 
travels then took them through Italy and finally, in Patrick Collinson’s 
term, “transgressively,” to Rome.!? Among such travellers Milton was 
unusual in this group in that he reversed the conventional direction of 
travel and arrived in Geneva from Italy. This lead his nineteenth-century 
biographer, David Masson, to see Milton shaking off the influence of 
Catholic Italy. Milton comes to Geneva, he writes, “As if delighting 
in a breath of fresh Protestant theology after so long a time in the 
Catholic atmosphere of Italy.”!* A similar sense of liberation is found 
two centuries later in Charles Dickens’ account of returning over the 
Gothard from a stay in Italy. Now, however, it is the power of natural 
scenery rather than the invigorating power of Calvinist theology that is 
celebrated. Dickens described the descent from Andermatt to Altdorf 
as, “the highest sublimation of all you can imagine in the way of Swiss 
scenery. O God!,” he exclaimed, “What a beautiful country it is! How 
poor and shrunken beside it, is Italy in its brightest aspect.” 

The quiet routine of Archbishop Sancroft typified the placid and 
intellectual attractions Geneva seems to have offered to its visitors. In 
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1612, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Stafford’s time in Geneva could 
be summarised as follows: “The arsenal, a sermon in the cathedral 
church, an afternoon spent walking round the town with a glance at the 
bookbinders’ shops, satisfied his curiosity.”'® In 1779 John Moore in A 
View of Society and Manners in France, Switzerland and Germany can describe 
Geneva as “a desirable retreat for people with a philosophic turn of 
mind, who are content with moderate and calm enjoyment.” 

Excavations at Herculaneum and Pompei in 1738 and 1748 lead 
to southern Italy becoming a major destination for travellers on the 
Grand ‘Tour. Although this leads to a temporary distraction of visitors 
from Switzerland, Geneva still remains important as part of the route 
to these Italian destinations. However it is the rise of interest in Alpin- 
ism that begins to draw visitors in greater and greater numbers back to 
Switzerland itself. This development is aided by the publication of Peter 
Martel’s An Account of the Glaciers or Ice Alps in Savoy in 1744. English 
visitors come to dominate this particular group of travellers, a group 
whose notions of what constitute the sublime tend not to include the 
Institutes or its author. 

The first Swiss guidebook, according to Esmond de Beer’s definition 
of the genre, was published in 1684: J. J. Wagner’s Index Memorabilium 
Helvetiae. It was not until 1714 however, that the first comprehensive 
English-language treatment of Switzerland appeared—Abraham 
Stanyan’s An Account of Switzerland. Stanyan, the former British minister 
in Berne, wrote his account because of what he saw as the widespread 
ignorance among English people about Switzerland. The nineteenth- 
century saw an end to that ignorance with a significant increase in 
English travel to Switzerland and to Europe generally in the wake of 
the defeat of Napoleon in 1815. So great were the number of English 
travellers that the fourteenth edition of Murray’s Handbook, published 
in 1871, claimed that: “Geneva, when seen from the lake, presents a 
very imposing appearance, in consequence of improvements made since 
1839, for which it is indebted, in no slight degree, to the circulation of 
the gold of English travellers.” ° 
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While Geneva lacked the antiquarian associations of Italy and Greece 
it did however possess a widely admired lake and a history that still 
appealed to certain nineteenth century British travellers. Daniel Wilson, 
for example was conscious of Geneva as a Reformation town: “This is 
the first town in Switzerland that separated from the Church of Rome 
three centuries back—1t was the favourite asylum of our English reform- 
ers during the vacillating and tyrannical reign of Henry VIII and the 
bloody persecution of Queen Mary.”!? Conscious of this he reflects 
that in all of his travels, “Nothing afforded me, I think, such unmixed 
pleasure, as entering the very towns, visiting the houses and reading the 
letters of those great and able men [the Reformers].””? Yet for others 
the expectation of what Geneva represented and what it actually was 
came into conflict. So Robert Bakewell writes of his first impressions 
of Geneva in the early 1820s: 


After leaving our passports at the gate, we proceeded along a gloomy 
street to les Ballances, the principal hotel. The next morning I sallied 
forth to reconnoitre the streets in the vicinity, a quarter of an hour’s walk 
brought me to la Place St Antoine, which overlooks the lake, when I was 
surprised to discover that I had made a circuit of more than half the city. 
Geneva had, from my earliest recollections, occupied a large space in my 
imagination, as the metropolis of Protestant Europe, placed in opposi- 
tion to the might of papal Rome; I was, therefore, rather disappointed 
to find that this celebrated city covered only a quarter of a square mile 
of the earth’s surface, or about four times the extent of Russell Square 
in London.”! 


CALVIN AND THE SUBLIME 


By the nineteenth century it was the Alps that brought travellers to 
Switzerland and Geneva ceased for most to be a destination in itself. 
In the years from 1852 to 1857 (when the Alpine Club, the world’s first 
mountaineering club, was founded in London), there were sixty-four 
successful attempts on Mont Blanc, only four of these parties were not 
British. Mountaineering received a particular boost from the publica- 
tion of Alfred Wills’ book Wanderings in the High Alps in 1856. Wills 
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explicitly spiritualizes the mountaineer’s experience of the Alps: “I am 
not ashamed to own that I experienced, as this sublime and wonder- 
ful prospect burst upon my view, a profound and almost irrepressible 
emotion (...) We felt as in the most immediate presence of Him who 
had reared this tremendous pinnacle, and beneath the ‘majestical roof” 
of whose deep blue heaven we stood, poised, as it seemed, half-way 
between earth and sky.””? A decade earlier, William Howitt appropriated 
the landscape for Protestantism, complaining as he travelled through 
Catholic Switzerland that: “In the very face of the Alps (...) before the 
handiworks of God’s greatness and the beauty of his poetic revelation 
of himself in mountain and overarching heaven, they have dared to 
set up their most impudent forgeries of divinity.”” 

In time English Protestants were also to establish places of worship 
amid the alpine scenery and a conflict soon developed between the 
experience of “organised” religion and the Alps as a natural theatre 
of spiritual experience. Many visitors echoed the sentiments of H. N. 
Ellacomb, who, writing at the close of the nineteenth-century declared: 
“I would far rather be a priest unto myself on one of the beautiful 
hillsides than be condemned to one of the dreary Puritanical services 
in unworthy buildings which are so common throughout Switzerland 
and advertised as ‘English Church Services’.”** 

The essayist Leslie Stephen attributed his interest in the Alps to the 
influence of Ruskin’s eloquent writing on Alpine scenery in Modern 
Painters (1856). For Stephen, however, the effect of this interest was 
aggressively un-philosophical. He later recalled that, “It stimulated a 
passion for climbing which absorbed my energies and distracted me 
from the prophet’s loftier teachings (...) I can’t say that I feel the slight- 
est remorse, I had a good time and at least escaped one temptation to 
talking nonsense.”* Leslie Stephen’s aversion to the Ruskinian prophetic 
persona represents a certain trend of nineteenth-century antipathy to 
the “great man” from which Calvin also suffered.”° 
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Even among those visitors who admired Calvin as a reformer there 
was little success in linking him with the sublime and up-lifting reading 
of the Swiss landscape. Calvin and nature were, it seemed, at odds. It 
has since even been suggested that Calvinism is essentially antipathetic 
to an appreciation of or an interest in landscape, and that with its stress 
on character Calvinism turns always to portraiture rather than land- 
scape.” Accordingly Calvinism was at odds with that appreciation of 
picturesque scenery encouraged by works such as Albanis Beaumont’s 
Travels through the Maritime Alps from Italy to Lyons published in London in 
1795. Keith Thomas, in “English Calvinism and Classical Art” went so 
far as to argue that English Calvinism, with its stress on inherent sinful- 
ness, was subtly hostile even to the classical ideals of “nobility, harmony, 
and serenity.” Whether or not the opposition is as fundamental as 
this line of argument suggests it does appear from nineteenth-century 
accounts of Calvin’s life, and especially of his death, that there was 
little perceived connection between Calvin and the landscape in which 
he was placed. 

Calvin’s colleague Theodore Beza made an early but rather half- 
hearted attempt to create such a connection in his description of Calvin’s 
death: “At the same time with the setting sun was the great luminary 
withdrawn,” but when one compares nineteenth-century treatments 
of the death of Calvin with those of his nemesis, Servetus, a striking 
contrast becomes apparent.” 

James Tulloch, Principal of St Mary’s College, Aberdeen, writing of 
Calvin’s death remarks that: “Thus on the twenty-seventh of the month, 
as summer was flushing over those bright scenes amidst which he had 
lived untouched by their beauty, he peacefully fell asleep.”*° Tulloch 
explicitly makes the point that Calvin was indifferent to the scenes of 
natural beauty among which he had lived and which now represented 
the principal attraction of the region to Tulloch’s contemporary readers. 
By contrast Tulloch’s description of the death of Servetus a few pages 
earlier is a strikingly different piece of writing: “The spot where he suf- 
fered is an extended eminence of the name of Chaupel [sic]—about 
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two miles off,—from which the eye can trace the encircling ridge of the 
Jura as they rise like frowning battlements around the scene, and the 
clear windings of the Arve as it pours its ‘snow-grey’ waters into 
the bright azure stream of the Rhone.”?! 

A similar lyricism is found in Hugh Reyburn’s 1914 life of Calvin: 


Champel lies about two miles south of Geneva, in a beautiful spot covered 
with gardens and vineyards. Across the River Arve is the little town, or 
rather the suburb of Geneva, called Carouge. Behind it, to the south, lies 
the long ridge of Saléve, with the pyramid of the Mole farther east, and 
the glittering mass of Mont Blanc in the far distance. Looking northward 
across the blue waters of the lake are the fertile slopes that lead up to 
the lofty mountain range of Jura.” 


So, if Calvin cannot generate the kind of elevated response accorded 
to Alpine scenery, what then can he bring to the mind of visitors to 
Geneva? One feature seems to be a sense of virtue, that “breath of 
fresh Protestant theology” to which David Masson referred. However 
even this can be an ambiguous legacy. 


GENEVA AND CALVINIST VIRTUE 


The morality of Calvinist Geneva provides a backdrop for Henry James’ 
novella, Daisy Miller (1878), Like Charbuliez’s Paule Méré (1865) Daisy 
Miller deals with innocence and its fate at the hand of society and its 
predisposition to identify inconduite (impropriety). The narrator, Frederick 
Winterbourne describes inconduitie as a particularly Genevan preoccupa- 
tion.” Although James’ story is set in Vevay and Rome Geneva casts 
its shadow across the events of the novella. Vevay, which is noted in 
Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland (1846) as a point of par- 
ticular beauty on the shores of Lake Geneva was also the setting for 
Rousseau’s Julie, ou la nouvelle Héloise—another tale of the destruction 
of innocence by the conventions of civil society. Winterbourne’s first 
outing with Daisy is to the castle of Chillon in the middle of the lake, 
identified by James as once used as a prison. 

Winterbourne himself had been a long-time resident of Geneva with 
“an old attachment for the little metropolis of Calvinism.” However 


3! Thid., 143. 
3 Reyburn, John Calvin, His Life, Letters and Work (see above, n. 4), p. 186. 
33 Henry James, Daisy Miller (London, 1986), p. 57. 
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his motives for staying there—whether he is studying hard or “much 
interested in a very clever foreign lady,” are unclear both at the begin- 
ning and the end of the novella. His long residence in Geneva, however, 
has resulted in him becoming crucially “dishabituated to the American 
tone.”** When Daisy’s mother raises no very strong objection to his 
outing with Daisy, “Winterbourne observed to himself that this was a 
very different type of maternity from that of the vigilant matrons who 
massed themselves in the forefront of social intercourse in the dark old 
city at the other end of the lake.” 

During the nineteenth century the virtues of industry, rectitude, thrift 
and propriety with which Calvinist Geneva was associated, although 
never rejected, came to be associated by many with the “dreary Puri- 
tanism” of which Ellacombe complained. The conflicted reading of 
Calvin’s persecution of Servetus was informed in part by this process, 
with the complexities of both Calvin’s and Servetus’s theologies reduced 
to a simple Manicheism of Servetus on the one hand as a representa- 
tion of Enlightenment free-thought, while Calvin became a despotic 
enemy of freedom and human flourishing. Thus, for Robert Bakewell 
Calvin is gloomy and acerbic as a tyrant, malign and a disgrace to the 
Reformation and he directs the reader in search of further proof to 
Picot’s Histoire de Genève for further proof of Calvinist persecution.*° In 
defence of Calvin, Daniel Wilson although he also regards Calvin as 
severe comments that “(...) these are the things in which religion chiefly 
consists; and therefore they are distasteful to the pride and sensuality 
of fallen man.” Wilson regards the reproaches cast on Calvinism in 
England (a phenomenon which he names) as attributable to either igno- 
rance or a dislike of “spiritual religion.” And he assesses that “A more 
sober, practical, holy writer, generally speaking, does not eist," 

The editorial alterations to the entry on Calvin in the nineteenth 
century editions of Murray’s Handbook suggests a subtle change in the 
attitude towards Calvin and an attempt to moderate some of the criti- 
cal shadows that his reputation cast over him. From the first edition of 
1838 Calvin was described as having been “raised to be dictator of the 
republic, ruling its turbulent democracy with a sway not more mild than 
that of the Dukes of Savoy and the bishop of Geneva under which the 


3t Ibid., pp. 48, 116, 57. 

3 Ibid., p. 71. 

3 Bakewell, Travels (see above, n. 21), pp. 123-5. 

37 Wilson, Letters fiom an Absent Brother (see above, n. 19), 1: 290-291. 
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citizens had groaned for ages, and from which the Reformation had at 
length released them.”* By the eighteenth edition of 1891 this reference 
to the “groaning” citizens of Geneva has been removed and while the 
austerity and severity of Calvin’s rule are presumed more is made of 
the manner in which nineteenth century Genevan society has escaped 
the more restrictive qualities of its Calvinist heritage. “The artificial 
austerity has now disappeared. The change of manners since the time 
of Calvin is indeed most remarkable (...) In fact the bitter observance 
of the Sabbath has given place to a general cheerful enjoyment of the 
day of rest from ordinary work"? 

The fourth edition of Murray’s Handbook (1851) describes Geneva as 
the “intellectual metropolis of Switzerland.”® Geneva had impressed 
many travellers as a place of industry and learning since Gilbert Bur- 
nett’s observation that “every Body almost here has a good Tincture 
of a learned Education, insomuch that they are Masters of the Latin, 
they know the Controversies of Religion and History, and they are 
generally men of good sense.”*! Calvin’s academy was an attraction for 
many English families seeking to ensure a sound Protestant education 
for their children: sons of the Richmond, Hamilton and Clarendon 
families, as well as the scientist Robert Boyle, were among those who 
spent time there.” 

In addition to rational enquiry, enlightenment and open-mindedness, 
travellers had domestic morality and cleanliness in mind when they 
used the term “Protestant.” Matthew Arnold’s reduction of Christianity 
to a non-dogmatic, non-supernatural faith had a significant influence 
on his contemporaries. Arnold toured Switzerland in 1859 as part of 
a government investigation into continental schooling. He noted how 
education in German Switzerland was better than in other areas, includ- 
ing the French territories added to the Geneva Canton after the treaty 
of Vienna. Geneva, even though education was not compulsory, was 


38 Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland, Fourth Edition (London, 1851), 
p. 142. 

39 Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland, Eighteenth Edition (London, 1891), 
p. 285. 

HI Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland, Fourth Edition (see above, n. 38), 
p. 141. 

+ Gilbert Burnett, Bishop Burnett’s Travels through France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland 
(Dublin, 1725), p. 6. 

17 On these educational links see Wraight, The Swiss and the British (see above, n. 15), 
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marked by intelligent industrialism, even though this may not lead to la 
grande culture. “Everybody knows,” wrote Arnold, “how far Nonconfor- 
mity is due to the Church of England’s rigour in imposing an explicit 
declaration of adherence to her formularies. But only a few, who have 
searched out the matter, know how far Nonconformity is due, also, to 
the Church of England’s invincible reluctance to narrow her large and 
loose formularies to the strict Calvinist sense dear to Puritanism.” 

Nineteenth-century travellers, though they might admire the indus- 
try and respectability of the Genevese, and their level of intellectual 
attainment, often found themselves less impressed than they might have 
been by the state of Swiss Protestantism. Such, for example, was the 
experience of the Oxford ‘Tractarian Henry Parry Liddon, and of the 
Evangelical Daniel Wilson.** Wilson lamented that while Geneva may 
be virtuously governed its religious life might still have atrophied at 
a more profound level: “The laws are strict, and the magistrates also 
exercise a holy influence over public morals, but I doubt whether spiri- 
tual religion, with its holy fruits, is now actually flourishing.” Wilson 
identifies the pernicious influence of German theology as the source 
of a concern for form rather than substance of religion, and he hopes 
that a revival of “true religion” might take place so that Geneva could 
once more fulfil her role in world Protestantism. 


I speak more warmly on this subject [religious liberty] because Geneva 
furnishes many of the Protestant Churches in every part of Europe with 
young pastors. (...) Let us pray then that divine truth may again revive 
amongst her ministers, pastors and professors. Voltaire and Rousseau 
have passed away. The mischievous and poisonous influence of their 
writing is rapidly diminishing. (...) Surely the pastors of Geneva must 
hear sometimes of the grief and consternation which fills Protestant 
Europe at their fall.*° 


Wilson’s mention of Voltaire and Rousseau reminds us that just as 
Calvin was read against the physical attractions of the Alps so he was 
also read against the reputation of other reformers and philosophers 


17 Matthew Arnold, ‘Puritanism and the Church of England,’ in Dissent and Dogma, 
ed. R. H. Super (Ann Arbor, 1968), p. 77. 

17 See Liddon’s Diary, cited in Owen Chadwick, The Spirit of the Oxford Movement: 
Tractartan Essays (Cambridge, 1990), p. 218. 
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associated with the city of Geneva. Three of these posed particular 
challenges to Calvin’s reputation: Voltaire, Rousseau and Servetus. 

In 1766 Samuel Sharp, in his Letters from Italy wrote that: “I must 
confess to you that I have yet seen nothing which has afforded me so 
much pleasure as that extraordinary genius Mons. Voltaire. My prin- 
cipal motive for passing the Alps by way of Geneva, was a visit to that 
Gentleman.”*’ Later Sir Egerton Brydges, in his introspective gallop 
through his own life and travels records that: “I have resided for years 
by the lake and the mountains which inspired the delicious but beautiful 
visions of Rousseau, and daily pass the house where he was born; and 
if this anti-climax may be permitted, I have often visited the retreat of 
Voltaire at Ferney; a place as tame and artificial as his genius.” 

Daniel Wilson could leave the following characteristic inscription at 
the house of Rousseau at Bienne: “D.W. qui, tout en admirant le génie 
de Rousseau, en deplore les erreurs, et les suites funestes au Christia- 
nisme, et à la morale.” However to many other English writers it was 
the influence of Rousseau and Voltaire which served to ameliorate the 
influence of Calvin. John Moore in A View of Society and Manners in 
France, Switzerland and Germany remarked that 


Before I knew them, I had formed an opinion, that the people of this 
place were fanatical, gloomy-minded, and unsociable, as the Puritans of 
England and the Presbyterians of Scotland were, during the civil wars and 
the reign of Charles II and his brother. In this, however, I had conceived 
a very erroneous notion. 

There is not, I venture to assert, a city in Europe where the minds 
of the people are less under the influence of superstition or fanatical 
enthusiasm than at Geneva. Servetus, were he now alive, would not run 
the smallest risk of persecution.” 


James Tulloch is more generous to Calvin as the source of Geneva’s 
liberty, although he is not altogether clear as to the means by which 
this came about. Reflecting on Calvin’s conflict with Servetus and, more 
broadly with the Libertines, he writes: 


*7 Samuel Sharp, Letters from Italy: describing the customs and manners of that country, in 
the years 1765, and 1766. To which is annexed, an admonition to gentlemen who pass the Alps 
(London, 1766), p. 284. 
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As it was,—Geneva became, strange as it may seem, the stern cradle 
of liberty, and asylum of Protestant independence against the gather- 
ing extreme of despotism on all sides. Freedom of thought and action 
were indeed crushed for a time under an iron sway, but in behalf of a 
moral spirit which, nursed by such rough discipline, was to grow into 
potency until it became more than a match for Jesuitical state-craft in 
many lands, and (...) only expanded into higher and healthier forms of 
development.®! 


In its account of the history of Geneva, Murray’s Handbook observed 
that: “The execution of Servetus casts a stain upon Geneva and the 
cause of the Reformation as great as that with which the murder of 
Hus taints the Papal council of Constance.” By the time of the seventh 
edition, a few years later, that judgemental passage has been removed 
and all that remains is an account of Calvin’s rigour against heresy. 
Nonetheless the trial and execution of Servetus remained a shadow 
over Calvin in the eyes of many visitors to Geneva, despite the efforts 
of Murray’s Handbook to soften its judgement and despite the often- 
remarked reluctance of the Genevese to discuss the matter. 

In 1758 Johann Georg Keyssler noted that: “Both the clergy and the 
laity are unwilling to enter into any Discourse about the Proceedings 
against Servetus, and earnestly desire that the whole Transaction may 
be buried in eternal Oblivion. It must indeed be acknowledged, that 
the Manner of the Proceedings against Servetus, however perverse 
and pertinacious his Spirit might have been, cannot be justified on the 
genuine Principles of the Protestant Religion.”°? For Richard Boyle 
Bernard, writing in 1815 Calvin was “(...) still the great hero of the 
Genevese, who believe him to be innocent of the death of Michael 
Servetus, which has in the general opinion cast such disgrace on his 
memory. He did not affect to deny the great perversity of his temper, 
which is indeed exhibited by many of his actions, so forcibly as not to 
admit of concealment. ””* 

More judgemental are the comments by Francis Gribble attached 
to sketches of Genevan scenes by J. Hardwick Lewis and Mary Lewis 
published in 1908. In terms similar to that found in the Murray’s guides 


5! Tulloch, Leaders of the Reformation (see above, n. 6), 137-138. 
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Gribble traces Calvin’s ascent to power over Farel, whom he describes 
as a “theological demagogue” and his campaign against “peccadilloes.” 
He concludes: “From that time forward Calvin’s supremacy was undis- 
puted. The principal use he made of it was to burn Servetus; but that is 
a thorny branch of the subject into which it is better not to enter. Our 
modern Calvinists do not, indeed, hold that Servetus deserved to be 
burnt, but they do sometimes maintain that Calvin did no great harm in 
burning him. “There might be some risk of putting them to confusion 
if the topic were pursued; and this is not a controversial work" 

William Coxe’s assessment of Calvin seeks to do justice to his deal- 
ings with Servetus: “There is such a striking splendour in the brighter 
part of this disinterested and celebrated reformer’s character, as to 
render us, at first glance, almost insensible to those dark spots which 
in some instances have obscured its glory. But when we reflect on his 
asperity and arrogance; and above all, on the cruel persecution of 
Servetus, we cannot but lament that he did not rise superior to the 
intolerant principles of the age, which in all other instances he helped 
to enlighten.”°° 


CONCLUSION 


Anthony Peregrine, reporting on his visit to Geneva in 2001 is struck, 
as so many of those who went before him were, by the lack of vis- 
ible evidence for the Reformation and Geneva’s pivotal role in that 
movement. “Even the city authorities seemed reticent. Their literature 
generally mentioned the stern old Jean Calvin only to contrast his 
world with the glamorous, vibrant, new Geneva. And the Reforma- 
tion Museum was but two dusty rooms at the back of the University 
Library.”°’ Wondering where the traces of the Reformation are he is 
told by a local that they are “(...) in the stones and in the air that we 
breathe.” Peregrine eventually finds the evidence that he seeks in the 
banks, in the air of prosperity and among the watchmaker heirs of 
the Huguenot refugees. His attempt to visit a strip-club is, he claims, 
thwarted by the sense that Calvin is looking over his shoulder. 
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Peregrine stands in a long tradition of visitors from England for 
whom Calvin was, in the words of Matthew Arnold, a figure “rigid, 
militant and menacing.” Some nineteenth-century visitors like the 
anonymous author of “Among the Alps” could declare that: “By a great 
Protestant nation like England it must ever be remembered and loved 
for its promptitude in embracing and untiring zeal in establishing and 
consolidating, the doctrine of the Reformation.” But for many who 
no longer felt themselves representatives of “a great Protestant nation,” 
the wider secular attractions of Geneva and Switzerland pushed Calvin 
and his heritage to the margins of their consciousness. 

Oscar Wilde, with typical concision, complained that “I don’t like 
Switzerland. It has produced nothing but theologians and waiters.” 
Wilde’s coupling of theologians and waiters reminds us that it is these 
two occupations that fight for the attention of the English visitor during 
the nineteenth century, and that it is not the theologian who emerges 
victorious. 


58 Matthew Arnold, ‘Pagan and Medieval Religious Sentiment,’ in Lectures and Essays 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


“THE FRENCH BARBER”: CALVIN AS A SOURCE OF 
BURLESQUE IN MARK TWAIN 


Joe B. Fulton 


Whence had idols their origin, but from the will of man? 
—John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion 


When I visited Clemens on the 17th of last month, the morbid horror 
with which he had come to regard the countenance of John Calvin had 
worked itself into desperate recklessness, and it was in my presence that 
he seized the tongs and smashed the eminent theologian into a thousand 
little pieces. 

—anonymous, 1876! 


INTRODUCTION 


According to several 1876 newspaper articles, a preacher that Mark 
Twain (Samuel Langhorne Clemens) became acquainted with aboard 
the Quaker City during his trip to Europe and the Holy Land presented 
him with a bust of John Calvin. The bust was a wedding present, and 
an appropriate objet d’art for a minister to give a young couple. ‘Twain 
dutifully placed the bust on his writing table, fixed a top hat on it, 
and then drew “a pair of spiral moustaches and a fanciful goatee” 
to make Calvin look “like a French barber.” Later, Twain tossed the 
bust of the theologian out of a second-story window. Finally, Twain 
“smashed the eminent theologian into a thousand little pieces” with 
iron fireplace tongs. 

The sad case of Calvin’s bust illustrates the creative place Calvin 
occupies in Twain’s work and American literature generally. Calvin is 
often credited with providing the literary forms typical of American 
literature. From early captivity narratives, the development of Protestant 
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spiritual autobiography, to the emergence of the providence tale and 
Sunday school books as popular genres, Calvin’s commentaries and 
theology provided the literary structures that developed in America 
from earliest colonization. Most writers employed the genres in straight- 
forward ways, while Mark Twain, on the other hand, responded to 
Calvin’s influence with burlesque by invoking and distorting Calvin’s 
image for comedic purposes. Narrowly defined, parody uses a particular 
literary text but then deviates from it with comedic results; burlesque is 
a comedic use of a group of texts. More broadly, however, burlesque is 
the comedic distortion of any recognized text or image. Just as the bust 
of Calvin provided the opportunity for poking fun at the theologian’s 
dour image, the image of Calvin generated burlesque in ‘Twain’s liter- 
ary works. While ‘Twain could destroy the actual bust of Calvin, the 
“French barber” remained a potent force in Twain’s writing. 

To understand ‘Twain’s burlesque images of Calvin, one has to under- 
stand the power of Calvin’s image in American culture.’ Depending on 
one’s denominational affiliation, he was held in contempt or reverence, 
but was always viewed with some awe. Within the Reformed tradition, 
or in specifically Presbyterian churches like the frontier church Twain 
was raised in, so reverently was Calvin’s image beheld that it became 
in some instances an example of the idolatry the theologian himself 
condemned. “[W]e know too well from experience,” Calvin wrote in 
the Institutes of the Christian Religion (1536), “that the moment images 
appear in churches, idolatry has as it were raised its banner; because 
the folly of manhood cannot moderate itself, but forthwith falls away 
to superstitious worship.” Many who criticized the position Calvin 
occupied in American religion targeted specifically this kind of idolatry 
that elevated a system over—so it seemed to them—the central teach- 
ing of Christ himself: “Love thy neighbor.” In his study of the image 
of Calvin in nineteenth-century history textbooks, religious historian 
Thomas J. Davis demonstrates convincingly that the image of Calvin 
was being reimagined in the mid-1800s. Calvin had become an idol, 
and his graven image summoned the specter of theological concepts 
he distilled for generations of Americans: providence, innate depravity, 
and election. “In the history schoolbooks and in the common language 
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of American symbols of freedom,” Davis concludes, “Calvin became, 
however anachronistically, the human face of Puritanism.’* 

Examples of this abound in American stories and novels from the 
time of ‘Twain’s youth. In Nathaniel Hawthorne’s story “Young Good- 
man Brown” (1835), for example, Calvin makes a cameo appearance, 
though slightly disguised. As Brown goes into the woods for the purpose 
of viewing a meeting of Satan and his fiends, Hawthorne’s old man 
in the woods utters a version of Calvin’s belief that “man is naturally 
hateful to God” and “naturally vicious and depraved.” In Hawthorne’s 
story, those definitions of Innate Depravity find a new champion, how- 
ever, for the person who utters them does so while conducting a Black 
Sabbath. One hears a twisted version of Calvin’s words in the devil’s 
dictum: “Evil is the nature of mankind.” Calvin’s doctrines resonate 
in the story precisely because Hawthorne puts them in the mouth of a 
satanic figure, the image of Calvin. Such figures abound in Hawthorne, 
with Calvin revealed as an avatar of Satan. 

For many other American writers, however, Calvin seemed more 
laughable than otherwise. ‘They created images of Calvin that depicted 
him as a harmless albeit noisome remnant of the past that has grown 
ludicrous with age. Harriet Beecher Stowe based her character Dr. 
Hopkins in The Minister’s Wooing (1859) on the real Samuel Hopkins, 
the Calvinist theologian and friend of Jonathan Edwards. In her novel, 
the old minister is humorously doddering in his pathetic attempts to 
marry a young woman. Stowe is not overly critical of Hopkins, sug- 
gesting that the “only mistake made by the good man was that of 
supposing that the elaboration of theology was preaching the gospel.” 
Simply put, the image of Calvin is of someone who has outlived his 
historical moment and become an antique and an object of fun, like 
buckled shoes, short breeches, and powdered wigs. For Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Calvin was the stern catechist, one who enforces “the drill 
of Calvinism, with text and mortification,” but also a sickly patient. 
“T knew a witty physician,” writes Emerson in his essay “Experience” 
(1844), “who found the creed in the biliary duct, and used to affirm 
that if there was disease in the liver, the man became a Calvinist, and 
if that organ was sound, he became a Unitarian.” Emerson viewed 
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the figure of Calvin with almost indulgent bemusement as an elderly 
catechist suffering liver complaints. The dominant image of Calvin in 
nineteenth-century American literature is of the wizened, not the wise, 
and of the satanic or sickly rather than the saintly.* 


RoucuHinc Jr 


Like Hawthorne, Stowe, and Emerson, Mark Twain grappled with 
John Calvin’s ideas by creating images to embody his criticisms. 
Having grown up in the Presbyterian church in Hannibal, Missouri, 
Twain remained in constant dialogue with Calvin his entire life. He 
wrote parodies like “The Revised Catechism” (1871), a parody of the 
Reformed Shorter Catechism: 


What is the chief end of man? 

A. To get rich. 

In what way? 

A. Dishonestly if we can; honestly if we must. 

Who is God, the one only and true? 

A. Money is God. Gold and greenbacks and stock—father, son, and the 
ghost of the same—three persons in one: these are the true and only 
God, mighty and supreme; and William Tweed is his prophet. 


In this instance, Twain uses the authority of the original text to critique 
the current political and social climate, and in particular the Tammany 
politicians. ‘Twain is a good example of William Shurr’s argument that 
Calvin gave to America “the powerful controlling myths, the stories of 
our gods, the symbolic tales that express cultural values.” For ‘Twain, 
however, it is also the image of Calvin that contributes to his works, 
and one sees this fact even in the story (whether true or not) of Twain 
and Calvin’s bust, which oppresses the writer as much as Poe’s Raven 
did while perched atop “the pallid bust of Pallas just above my cham- 
ber door.” ‘Twain’s adding “a pair of spiral moustaches and a fanciful 
goatee done in ink,” adding a top hat, hiding it in the barn, and then 
finally dashing it to bits says something of the position of Calvin in 
‘Twain’s works. In ‘Twain’s work, we see both iconostasis and iconoclasm. 
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Calvin’s image impels Twain to comedy but also infects the resulting 
humor with theological and philosophical content. One mistakes the 
meaning of ‘[wain’s work, therefore, if one views it as does Bruce 
Michelson, for whom ‘Twain was “playful and game-loving” and not a 
“metaphysician.” Twain, it is true, typically opposes whatever is seri- 
ous and somber, but that impulse relates to metaphysical meaning; it 
substitutes an image of a laughing God for a somber, sober one. Since 
when are the two mutually exclusive? The dichotomy between humor- 
ous and serious writing is impossible with Twain, and he writes with 
a seriousness and humorousness of purpose few other writers attain. 
Remove Calvin, and there is no burlesque. A top hat, moustache, and 
beard are not in and of themselves funny. One needs a straight man. 
Without Calvin, there would be no Mark Twain.’ 

‘Twain’s images of Calvin tend, like that bust on the table, to make 
the theologian seem a part of the past rather than the part of the 
future. Most typically, Twain’s “Calvins” are vinegarish old women or 
aged old men, often suffering significant physical infirmity. Perhaps the 
best example of this is Chapter 53 of Roughing It (1872), where Twain 
writes his own burlesque version of the “providence tale,” stories that 
chronicle providence’s rewarding of the just and punishment of the 
wicked. Such stories begin with Calvin’s assumption that “all events 
whatsoever are governed by the secret counsel of God.” One can see 
how such a concept leads to romance, for as Calvin develops the idea, 
he points out that “If one falls among robbers, or ravenous beasts; if 
a sudden gust of wind at sea causes shipwreck; if one is struck down 
by the fall of a house or a tree; if another, when wandering through 
desert paths, meets with deliverance; or, after being tossed by the waves, 
arrives in port, and makes some wondrous hairbreadth escape from 
death—all these occurrences, prosperous as well as adverse, carnal 
sense will attribute to fortune.” Rightly, Calvin observes, providence 
should get the credit. Regardless of where one puts the credit, here 
one witnesses the beginning of the good adventure story known as the 


5 Mark Twain, “The Revised Catechism,’ in Collected Tales, Sketches, Speeches, and Essays, 
1852-1890 (New York, 1992), p. 539; William H. Shurr, Rappaccini’s Children: American 
Writers in a Calvinist World (Lexington, 1981), p. 18; McWilliams, Mark Twain (see above, 
n. 1), p. 68; Edgar Allan Poe, “The Raven,’ in The American Tradition in Literature, ed. 
George and Barbara Perkins, 2 vols. (New York, 1994), 1: 1493; Bruce Michelson, ‘Ever 
Such a Good Time: The Structure of Mark Twain’s Roughing It, in American Literature 
in Belgium, ed. Gilbert Debusscher (Amsterdam, 1988), p. 28. 
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providence tale. Many of Twain’s works begin as burlesques of such 
genres associated with Gabun 

Instead of populating his forays into this tendentious theological 
genre with saints that are rewarded and sinners that are punished, 
‘Twain creates images to illustrate and satirize Calvin and his theology. 
All of the characters in the Chapter 53, often extracted from the book 
and published under the title “His Grandfather’s Old Ram” or “The 
Story of the Old Ram,” are wounded or incomplete in some significant 
way. Jim Blaine, the narrator, is one such character. A miner, he sits 
atop an empty gunpowder keg, delivering rambling sermons so discon- 
nected they cannot be followed except that he throws in theological 
terms drawn from Calvin. Blaine is unable to connect the different 
strands of his own stories, particularly when he has been drinking. As 
a result, the other miners constantly goad him on to tell “The Story 
of the Old Ram.” Convinced that “The Story of the Old Ram” is a 
“stirring story,” Twain watches Jim Blaine closely for weeks, hoping 
to catch him “satisfactorily drunk” and in the perfect condition to tell 
the story. The anticipation he feels is nearly palpable as Blaine holds 
forth on the empty powder keg, Jan Harold Brunvand calls Chapter 
53 “the old greenhorn hoax of a ‘sell,’ the long-winded, pointless nar- 
rative that makes a laughing stock out of a poor dupe who expects to 
hear a legitimate funny story.” The laughing at the end of the story 
is of the conspiratorial sort. “The tears were running down the boys’ 
cheeks—they were suffocating with suppressed laughter—and had 
been from the start, though I had never perceived it,” the green Twain 
informs the green readers who have likewise been “sold.”’ 

As Jim Blaine’s audience quiets down, the reader anticipates hearing 
a “story” that follows the classical formal dictates of a story, featuring 
narrative, plot, and characters that relate to the action. Blaine’s first 
sentence, even in dialect, adheres to the classical mold: “I don’t reckon 
them times will ever come again.” The narrator will focus, as such nar- 
ratives so often do, on times past, on “them times.” But, as the narrator 
observes later, “the mention of the ram in the first sentence was as far 


ê Calvin, Institutes (see above, n. 1), 1: 173. 
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as any man had ever heard him get.” In the beginning of Chapter 53, 
the story is called “stirring.” At the end of the chapter this story that is 
never told is called “a wonderful adventure.” These descriptions sound 
like nineteenth-century ad copy for a narrative well within the bounds 
of traditional aesthetics, reminding one, too, that providence tales are 
often adventure stories; one thinks of Calvin’s stirring description of 
providence. While the story begins and ends with a nod toward the 
conventions, in between the “stirring” and the “wonderful,” we do not 
get the traditional narrative we should have expected. Like the parodic 
providence tales, this sketch is notable for what is missing and for what 
does not happen. The expected story that Twain does not tell in chapter 
53 of Roughing It is the much applauded “The Story of the Old Ram.” 
Had we actually been told the story of the Old Ram, it would have 
been both “stirring” and “wonderful,” we are assured, but Jim Blaine 
has never told the story, and so it remains “a dark mystery.” Jim Blaine 
is one of the many images of Calvin in Chapter 53, and yet he is a 
confused, drunken, humbug.’ 

The story Jim Blaine does tell is one that “always maundered off, 
interminably, from one thing to another.” Providence tales do maun- 
der off, but they tend to maunder off from one event to another, just 
as Twain focuses on his “variegated” travels, not from one character to 
another as happens in Jim Blaine’s narrative. Moreover, like the bust 
of Calvin on ‘Twain’s desk, the images of Calvin Blaine provides are 
all fragmented, incomplete, broken. There is the one-eyed Miss Wag- 
ner, for example, who borrows an ill-fitting and ill-matched glass eye 
from Miss Jefferson, “to receive company in.” Miss Wagner strives for 
an aesthetic completion, a sense of classical beauty that others would 
applaud. Instead, the eye, too small for Miss Wagner, “would get twisted 
around in the socket, while t’other one was looking as straight ahead 
as a spy-glass.” Of course, the eye frequently fell out, so Miss Wagner 
unknowingly turned “her old dead-light on the company empty.” With 
her blank expression, Miss Wagner, too, is a sort of “blank cartridge.” 
The focus on incompleteness, emptiness, and blankness permeates the 
description; like Blaine’s story, Miss Wagner’s eye goes off in diverse 
and inappropriate directions; there is no motive force behind the eye, 
and it, too, “maunders off.” As the description continues, we discover 
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that Miss Wagner is also bald and missing one leg, leading her to bor- 
row wigs and wooden legs. Significantly, while Miss Wagner qualifies 
as grotesque to begin with, she renders herself even more so with 
her attempts at completion, and one sees here the implicit criticism 
of Calvin behind all this fun, for Calvin, like the long-suffering Miss 
Wagner, asserts that the world really is complete, that everything makes 
sense, and that every part is in place. Miss Wagner embodies Calvin’s 
central assertion about providence, that everything makes sense and is 
part of a plan. Miss Wagner is Twain’s preeminent image of Calvin: 
ever in a state of incompletion, she asserts that she is in fact whole. 
Reality constantly asserts itself. Even her glass eye refuses to stay put. 
She responds by being always “considerable on the borrow” in her 
attempts to find prosthetic limbs, wigs, or glass eyes.’ 

Along the way, Jim Blaine tells of maimed or killed individuals, 
including the unfortunate William Wheeler, who was pulled through 
the machinery in a carpet factory and “his widder bought the piece 
of carpet that had his remains wove in.” Twain’s burlesque image of 
Calvin, Jim Blaine, arrives at the nub of his sermon, however, when 
telling the story of his uncle Lem. ‘Truth and humor happily cohabi- 
tate in the sketch when Blaine announces that “there ain’t anything 
ever reely lost; everything that people can’t understand and don’t see 
the reason of does good if you only hold on and give it a fair shake; 
Prov’dence don’t fire no blank ca’tridges, boys.... ‘There ain’t no such 
a thing as an accident.” To support his view of providence, Jim Blaine 
relates the story of his Uncle Lem who had his back broken when a 
drunken Irishman carrying a hod of bricks “fell on him out of the 
third story.” Blaine’s interpretation of the event is, again, an appeal 
to providence to explain why bad things happen to reasonably good 
people like his uncle. The answer is clear: Uncle Lem was there as a 
special providence to break the Irishman’s fall; the Irishman in turn 
broke Uncle Lem’s back in several places. The interpretation is stulti- 
fied, however, by the presence of Uncle Lem’s dog, which might have 
served to save the Irishman’s life at his own expense, rather than Uncle 
Lem’s. Blaine’s explanation is classic: 
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Why didn’t the Irishman fall on the dog? Becuz the dog would a seen 
him a coming and stood from under. That’s the reason the dog warn’t 
appinted. A dog can’t be depended on to carry out a special providence. 
Mark my words it was a put-up thing. Accidents don’t happen, boys. 


James Caron argues that “A tale designed to illustrate the workings 
of providence ought to tell how Uncle Lem was miraculously saved 
at the sacrifice of a stranger. Faith in the plan of God, in his wisdom 
and mercy, would naturally flow from such a wondrous event.” That 
is indeed the form ‘Twain parodies, and Caron would be correct if this 
were a providence tale and not a burlesque of that form. ‘Twain’s story 
can only be understood by what it burlesques, and Twain’s target is 
less Calvin himself than Calvin’s popular image in American society. 
Jim Blaine’s tale responds at all levels to those “marble-backed Sunday 
school books” with their tales of good rewarded and evil punished. 
Those books do not jibe with reality, nor even do they jibe with theol- 
ogy, if one may make the distinction. The providence tales themselves 
are inaccurate depictions of doctrinal definitions of providence, and 
take the “secret counsel” Calvin described and attempt to render it 
manifest; moreover, Calvinist definitions of providence make no claim 
that good acts are rewarded on earth. Calvin defines a “special provi- 
dence” as simply the belief that “particular events” are designed by 
God for a specific end, citing as an example the tempest that engulf’s 
Jonah’s ship when he attempts to avoid the mission God has given him 
(Jonah 1,3). When one considers the many instances of “special provi- 
dences” in the scriptures, it becomes clear that quite frequently human 
pain results, and not the blissful narrative Caron describes. Ironically, 
Jim Blaine’s providence tale is truer to theology and reality, for even 
if he claims to see a pattern that by definition must always remain a 
mystery, at least his tale recognizes that we live in a world where tragic 
things happen: a world where people, like Uncle Lem, have their backs 
broken; where people, like Wiliam Wheeler, are killed in industrial 
accidents; and where people, like Miss Wagner, sometimes lose eyes, 
limbs, or even hair. In the final irony, Jim Blaine never gets around to 
telling the story about the old ram. Calvin’s explanations are, like the 
images of him ‘Twain provides, ultimately incomplete. The images of 
Calvin capture a moment of dissolution, a moment when the elegant 
theological system he had created was in the process of disintegration. 
‘Twain’s image of Miss Wagner, insisting she is not falling apart, or of 
Jim Blaine, insisting that the world makes perfect sense are American 
versions of Voltaire’s Dr. Pangloss. They invoke providence to prove 
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in circular arguments that all the chaos of the world really does make 
sense, after all.!° 


Tom SAWYER AND HuCKLEBERRY FINN 


The most famous of Twain’s images of Calvin come from The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer (1876) and Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (1885). Once 
again, these images embody Calvinist ideas along with the sense of 
age and infirmity that effectively associates Calvin with the past rather 
than the future. Twain’s French barber becomes a series of vinegar- 
ish old women and retrograde men. In The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
one such figure is Aunt Polly, and in her is distilled all the Calvinism 
of the community. Like the typical image of Calvin, this one is of a 
wizened older figure with spectacles. In this case, Aunt Polly “pulled 
her spectacles down and looked over them about the room; then she 
put them up and looked out under them. She seldom or never looked 
through them for so small a thing as a boy; they were her state pair, the 
pride of her heart, and were built for ‘style,’ not service;—she could 
have seen through a pair of stove lids just as well.” The myopia of the 
figure here suggests, among other things, a system not based on reality. 
Just as her glasses obscure her view of reality, her theology, too, seems 
to have no place for a boy in it.!! 

In her methods of worship, one sees the image of Calvin as a figure 
overly concerned with Old ‘Testament ways of viewing worship, for in 
Twain’s view, Calvin is a lawgiver. It is not surprising that in Jom Sawyer 
Abroad, readers are told that Jim “was a Presbyterian, and had a most 
deep respect for Moses, which was a Presbyterian too.” One always 
suspected this, of course, but it is pleasant to have one’s suspicions 
confirmed. Chapter 4 of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer begins with two 
sentences that clearly link Calvin and Moses, establishing Calvin as a 
lawgiver and placing him in opposition to what is seen as the more 
natural, liberated worship of the New ‘Testament. One has to sympathize 
with the children that Aunt Polly cannot see, for against this backdrop 
appears the second sentence of the chapter: “Breakfast over, aunt Polly 


10 Ibid., pp. 367, 366; James E. Caron, “The Comic Bildungsroman of Mark Twain,’ 
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had family worship; it began with a prayer built from the ground up 
of solid courses of Scriptural quotations welded together with a thin 
mortar of originality; and from the summit of this she delivered a grim 
chapter of the Mosaic Law, as from Sinai.” 

Twain brilliantly equates lack of originality with lack of real feeling in 
this sentence, illustrating it stylistically through carefully selected mixed 
metaphors. He also contrasts the construction of this prayer “from the 
ground up” with a benediction that “beamed down” from above in 
the first sentence. Through this image of Calvin as a domineering old 
woman, Twain tries to imagine an alternative form of worship that is 
truer to human nature. Twain juxtaposes aunt Polly’s grim prayer with 
the organic worship of nature: “The sun rose upon a tranquil world, 
and beamed down upon the peaceful village like a benediction.” The 
fact that a Sunday begins with a benediction that should really end the 
formal worship services suggests a replacement of formal with natural 
worship. In contrast, Twain’s line stands at the beginning of the chap- 
ter, implicitly asserting that one need not attend the comically dreary 
services described later in the chapter to obtain the blessing—tt is given 
freely by God through nature.!? 

Twain creates this burlesque of Calvin and his doctrines through the 
medium of a grim character who understands the “Mosaic law as from 
Sinai” far better than she understands the Sermon on the Mount that 
immediately follows it in Chapter 4 of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. The 
same is true of the minister in the book, who is likewise associated with 
the past rather than the future. In fact, the model for the Reverend Mr. 
Sprague in The Adventures of Tom Sawyer was the minister in a country 
church Twain had visited in 1871 while on the lecture circuit. That 
minister hearkened back to a previous era. As Twain writes, “It was 
the West & boyhood brought back again, vividly.” With his “gray hair 
pushed up & back in the stern, intellectual Jacksonian way—spectacles 
on forehead—ponderous reflection going on behind them,” the minister 
is most definitely an icon of a previous age. Twain captures the order of 
service seen then and today, from the opening hymn, to the announce- 
ments, prayers, and closing benediction. ‘Twain singles out the choir 
for burlesque, calling it “a grand discordant confusion (...) & finally a 
triumphant “Oh, praise the L-o-r-d!’ in a unison of unutterable anguish.” 


2 Ibid., p. 57; Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer Abroad, ed. John Gerber, Paul Baender, and 
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Grudgingly, Twain grants that the hymns, if “honestly & sincerely” sung 
are “approved in heaven,” but it is a grudging approval given his criti- 
cism of the “unison of unutterable anguish.” Twain’s suggestion that 
“it was Herod’s slaughter of the babes set to music” is hilarious, but 
in a way true, given his description of the children who suffer through 
the service. Much of Twain’s letter to his wife contributes directly to 
the novel, including long sermons of a decidedly Calvinist flavor. In the 
novel, the Reverend Mr. Sprague “droned along monotonously through 
an argument that was so prosy that many a head by and by began to 
nod—and yet it was an argument that dealt in limitless fire and brim- 
stone and thinned the predestined elect down to a company so small 
as to be hardly worth the saving.” 

Most notable, however, in both the letter and the novel are the 
elements of the service that are not sacred, but are the testimony of 
youth. Describing not so much the sermon as what goes on during the 
sermon, ‘Twain focuses in the letter on a particular “engaged couple” 
who are unable to repress the life welling up within them. 


These two did nothing but skylark all through the sermon, & I really 
took just as much comfort in it as if I had been young & a party to it. 
Only—1t was such a pity to think that trouble must come to that poor 
child, & her face wither, & her back bend, & the gladness go out of her 
eyes. I harbored not a critical thought against her for her un-churchlike 
behavior. Lord! It was worship! It was the tribute of overflowing life, & 
youth, health, ignorance of care—it was the tribute of free, unscarred, 
unsmitten nature to the good God that gave it! I think it must have been 
recorded in heaven, above even the choir’s “voluntary.” And when these 
two giddy creatures stood up & bowed the head when the blessing was 
invoked, I made easy shift to believe that as fair a share of the benedic- 
tion descended upon them from the Throne as upon me, who had been 
decorous & reverent & had only picked flaws in the minister’s logic and 
damned his grammar. 


Here, “decorous & reverent” and doubtless with some caricature, Twain 
becomes the “model boy,” behaving just as Aunt Polly would have her 
Tom behave. Yet in this letter, Twain works the contrast of the two 
images, the American Calvin, remote, austere, elderly, and vaguely 
comical on the one hand, and on the other the skylarking young couple 
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full of joy. The joyous image wins, and the “un-churchlike behavior” 
of the young woman becomes, not blameworthy, but praiseworthy as 
worship from “free, unscarred, unsmitten nature to the good God that 
gave it!”!* 

‘Twain, then, was not content to accept the image of Calvin as the 
true image of God, and expressed his attitude by continually defacing 
the image of his “French barber,” Calvin. Just as Tom Sawyer finds 
aunt Polly and the Reverend Mr. Sprague oppressive throwbacks to a 
previous theological age, Huckleberry Finn finds that worship for the 
widow Douglass and Miss Watson has more in common with the Old 
‘Testament than the new. Once again, ‘Twain links the Calvinism of the 
two with a sort of domestic tyranny that associates Calvin, not with 
Jesus Christ, but with Moses, the laweiver. 


After supper she got out her book and learned me about Moses and the 
bulrushers, and I was in a sweat to find out all about him; but by and 
by she let it out that Moses had been dead a considerable long time; so 
then I didn’t care no more about him; because I don’t take no stock in 
dead people. 


Her religion really is dead, for it has no vitality, no love or grace. The 
passage sums up the attitude toward Calvin as well—however important 
Calvin is to the structure of his works, Twain seems to class him with 
“dead people.” Likewise, those involved with his theology become in 
significant ways “dead people.” In this, one sees that ‘Twain, despite 
the fact that he remained as obsessed with the idea of the sovereignty 
of God as Calvin himself and always spoke of religion using Calvin’s 
orthodox vocabulary, was part of the liberalization of American reli- 
gion in the nineteenth century that included the rise of Unitarianism, 
Transcendentalism, and the popular theology of Evangelicalism." 
Of course, Twain’s images of a dying Calvin are symbolic, but in 
the works quite a few people suffer death because of their Calvinist 
beliefs. In Chapter 18, when Huck attends church with the feuding 
Grangerfords and Shepherdsons, the two sides take their firearms with 
them in order to hear the preacher deliver a sermon on brotherly love. 


“Twain, Mark Twain’s Letters (see above, n. 13), 4: 529-530. 
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The sermon has a decidedly Calvinist twist, as does the conversation 
that follows after church lets out: 


It was pretty ornery preaching—all about brotherly love and such-like 
tiresomeness, but everybody said it was a good sermon, and they all talked 
it over, going home, and had such a powerful lot to say about faith, and 
good works, and free grace, and preforeordestination, and I don’t know 
what all, that it did seem to me to be one of the roughest Sundays I 
had run across yet. 


Watching Huck try to figure out Calvin’s theological system does dra- 
matically reveal the hypocrisy of society in many forms, and shows also 
that the wages of theology is sometimes death. A belief in predestination 
seems to free the feuding families from taking responsibility for their 
actions and for having something other than a doctrinal understand- 
ing of “brotherly love.” At the same time, Huck’s futile ratiocination 
reveals more about the limitations of Calvin’s system than it does of 
this uneducated boy who cannot understand it. It recalls Tom Sawyer’s 
attempts to understand scripture when puzzling over his Sunday school 
lesson: “At the end of half an hour Tom had a vague general idea of 
his lesson, but no more, for his mind was traversing the whole field of 
human thought, and his hands were busy with distracting recreations.” 
Twain sets these images of children puzzling over theology in opposi- 
tion to the images of Calvin asserting doctrinal absolutism. The images 
exist in constant dialogue, except in this case, one side asserts a lesson 
and the other side responds with bewilderment. The ultimate example 
of this is when Huck tries to rationalize his feelings for the escaped 
slave, Jim. Unable to justify his feelings with the political theology he 
has been taught his entire life “that people that acts as I’d been acting 
about that nigger goes to everlasting fire,” Huck famously declares, “All 
right, then, DU go to hell.” Here, Huck strikes a blow at the institution 
of slavery and also against the theological system that makes an idol of 
Calvin by subordinating the heart and feeling to doctrine. When Huck 
tears up the note that would turn Jim in to the authorities, Twain beats 
Calvin’s statue to bits—again."° 
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In later works, Twain’s images of Calvin become more extreme. “In 
vain Clemens tried to scrape off the moustache,” wrote the anonymous 
reporter about ‘Twain’s defacing of Calvin’s bust. “In vain he endeavored 
to erase the goatee with the blade of his penknife. Scrape deep as he 
might the ink went deeper still, and the only result of his effort was to 
make Calvin’s face more ghastly than ever.” Figuratively speaking, this 
is what one sees in much of ‘Twain’s later work. In the dialogue What 
is Man? (1906), for example, Twain sought to write a “new gospel,” 
but in fact wrote something very like Calvin’s Institutes or the Shorter 
Catechism used by Reformed churches. It was specifically the conjunc- 
tion of the sacred form with the dialogue form that created What Is Man? 
When discussing his dialogue, Twain most often employed language 
freighted with religious connotations. In letters to friends, in conversa- 
tions, in many autobiographical writings, and even in the dialogue itself, 
‘Twain referred to What Is Man? as “my gospel.” In letters to Wiliam 
Dean Howells and the Reverend Joe Twichell, Twain referred to the 
manuscript as “my Bible.” Twain also describes his work as “unfamiliar 
doctrine,” fearing “it would not make a single come"? 

To a great extent, Twain’s conception of What Is Man? as a “gospel,” 
“Bible,” or “doctrine” explains one of the most compelling features of 
the dialogue. For in What Is Man?, Twain establishes a catechism for 
his new gospel. The situation is inherently catechetical, with the Old 
Man instructing the Young Man. The Shorter Catechism with its Question 
and Answer format was something Twain knew intimately from what 
he called “my Presbyterian Training.” It appears as a dialogue, but is 
in fact monologic, as the “Truth” is not something searched for, but 
dictated. Looked at in this way, one can say that the entire structure 
of a catechism responds to the question “What is Man?” and enforces 
Calvin’s concept of the sovereignty of God as its answer. 

Because ‘Twain’s Old Man is establishing a catechism parallel to 
the traditional one, there are many heavy-handed qualities to What 


17 McWilliams, Mark Twain (see above, n. 1), p. 69; Mark Twain, Mark Twain in 
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Is Man? When ‘Twain first presented his “gospel” to the “Monday 
Evening Club,” he reports that “there was not a man there that didn’t 
scoff at it, jeer at it, revile it, and call it a lie, a thousand times a lie!” 
‘Twain’s attitude toward his audience is telling: “those able men were 
such children, such incompetents, in the presence of an unfamiliar 
doctrine.” One might say that they are “children” needing catechism 
in his new “gospel.” In the dialogue, ‘Twain’s “Old Man” debates the 
“Young Man” on the subject of Man as a Machine. ‘Twain’s dour Old 
Man takes many positions that make him the very image of Calvin, 
as when he asserts his view on depravity: “This would be well if man 
were naturally inclined to good, but he isn’t.” ‘Twain’s images of Cal- 
vin tend to view all others, regardless of age, as “such children, such 
incompetents” and inclined to evil rather than to good." 

In most of ‘Twain’s works, the images of Calvin tend to be harsh, 
but with an underlying geniality that makes them more human. Aunt 
Polly, for example, is better than her doctrine, and that fact in itself 
undermines the image of Calvin held up to people in idolatry. Even 
the severe Calvin figures fail to be quite as judgmental as the doctrine 
impels them to be. For example, aunt Polly criticizes herself, saying “I 
ain't doing my duty by that boy, and that’s the Lord’s truth, goodness 
knows,” because “I ain’t got the heart to lash him, somehow.” She may 
voice the doctrines of depravity, but her heart is sound, and readers 
believe the children’s hearts are, too. The Old Man in What Is Man? is 
jovial even when calling man a “machine” and suggesting people are 
innately depraved. In no way parochial, his genial tolerance tempers 
the harsh judgments of his theology. 

In some later works, however, the image of Calvin becomes more 
monstrous. “A Dog’s Tale,” originally published as a new Mark ‘Twain 
story just in time for Christmas, appeared in the December, 1903, 
issue of Harpers Monthly Magazine. This unlikely holiday fare features 
a canine first person narrator who describes the lab-experimentation 
torture of her puppy. It was reprinted in the thousands the following 
year in pamphlet form by the National Anti-Vivisectionist Society of 
England. In this work, the Calvin figure is the aptly named Dr. Gray, 
a Calvinist and Vivisectionist. The humorous opening line introduces 
the theological ground to be covered in the story. ‘The canine narrator, 


18 Twain, Mark Twain in Eruption (see above, n. 17), pp. 240, 241; Twain, What Is 
Man? (see above, n. 17), p. 164. 
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Aileen Mavourneen, begins by saying, “My father was a St. Bernard, 
my mother was a collie, but I am a Presbyterian.” The idea of being 
a Presbyterian dog comes into play when Dr. Gray refers to the dif 
ference between a man who is “privileged to be saved” and a “silly 
quadruped that’s foreordained to perish.” Predestination in this story 
relates to the idea that animals are damned to serve people in all things, 
including submitting to vivisection. Aileen has learned from her mother, 
however, that even dogs “were sent into this world for a wise and good 
purpose.” Her mother speaks a language reminiscent of Christ’s when 
she advises Aileen, “In memory of me, when there is a time of danger 
to another do not think of yourself, think of your mother, and do as 
she would do.” The parting advice conflates Christ’s injunctions, the 
Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you would have others do unto you” 
and his injunction at the last supper, “This do in remembrance of me” 
(Mathew 7,12; Luke 22,19). The natural goodness of all the dogs in the 
story contrasts to the depravity of people like Dr. Gray, who understands 
theological concepts, but who has no heart. As an image of Calvin, he 
connects theological concepts with physical pain. It is as if his belief in 
predestination justifies the actions he takes and symbolically subject to 
hellish pain creatures still alive on earth. In the earlier work, Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn, the Grangerfords and Shepherdsons only shot each 
other. In “A Dog’s Tale,” Dr. Gray blinds Aileen’s puppy in a medical 
experiment. Eventually, the suffering dog dies," 

Twain’s point in “A Dog’s Tale” is the same point as in other works. 
Like Huck discussing “preforeordestination,” the dogs stumble over 
words like “supererogation” without knowing what they mean. A num- 
ber of critics have observed the humor Twain creates by having his 
narrator not understand sesquipedalian words like “supererogation.” 
“To me,” Aileen says, “they are only fine large words meaning noth- 
ing.” Raveendran contends that “problematizing the communicability 
of language (...) undoes ‘Twain’s own express purpose of using the story 
to communicate an idea.” Raveendran draws on Russian Formalist 
theory to point out that making language the object of discourse under- 
mines a propagandistic purpose. Likewise, in his analysis of “A Dog’s 
Tale,” Herzberg correctly observes that Twain connects the “misuse 


19 Twain, Adventures of Tom Sawyer (see above, n. 11), p. 40; Twain, What Is Man? (see 
above, n. 17), p. 125; Mark Twain, ‘A Dog’s Tale,’ in Mark Twain: Collected Tales, Sketches, 
Speeches, @ Essays 1891-1910 (New York, 1992), pp. 561, 569, 563, 564. 
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of language” in the story with the unfeeling scientist who expunges 
sentiment from both his research and his language. Language as used 
by the scientist, who attempts to expunge emotions from the subject 
of vivisection, is the opposite of ‘Twain’s attempts to infuse his story 
with emotion to create empathy. “A Dog’s Tale” did have an ideological 
axe to grind, but it also featured Twain’s recurrent theological concern. 
His figure of Calvin here justifies any horrid punishment by calling it 
“foreordained.” The theology freed Dr. Gray from responsibility for 
his torture of animals just as other characters in other books justified 
slavery and murder with the same theological concept. The story ends 
with an ironic allusion to Psalm 49: 


18 Though while he lived he blessed his soul: and men will praise thee, 
when thou doest well to thyself. 

19 He shall go to the generation of his fathers; they shall never see 
light. 

20 Man that is in honour, and understandeth not, is like the beasts that 
perish. 


With the allusion, Twain once more laments that his words fail to reach 
those who read them but “understandeth not.” The allusion gets to the 
heart of Twain’s Calvin images, who understand doctrine as well as 
anyone, but who “understandeth not.” Here, the understanding has to 
do with feeling, whether it is the feeling of empathy for a dumb beast 
or for the children fidgeting in church service.” 


CONCLUSION 


Calvin loomed so large in the 1800s that his ideas provided images 
intended to “deface” the idol that he had become. He provided, then, 
not just literary structures, but memorable characters that burlesqued his 
image and ideas. Calvin’s theological ideas of providence contributed, 
for example, to the development of American historiography, Indian 
captivity narratives, slave narratives, as well as spiritual and secular ver- 
sions of the “providence tale” generally. One sees this contribution in 
many of Mark ‘Twain’s works. Most memorable, however, are the images 


2 "Twain, “Dog’s Tale’ (see above, n. 19), p. 561; P. P. Raveendran, ‘Focalizing Nar- 
ration: Reflections on a Mark ‘Twain Story,’ Indian Journal of American Studies 22 (1992), 
82; Gay S. Herzberg, ‘“A Dog’s Tale”: An Expanded View,’ Mark Twain Journal 19 
no. | (1977-78), 20. 
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of Calvin that ‘Twain created to embody his criticism of the theologi- 
cal ideas known as Calvinism. The images, most often of old people 
who are in some ways maimed, exist in a state of dialogue at least and 
sometimes of war with established images of Calvin. By doing this, 
‘Twain achieves several objects. ‘These powerful visual images prove to 
be more memorable than many of ‘Twain’s discursive essays in which 
he deals more directly with the theologian’s ideas. The interactions of 
characters become a very real physical comedy, rather than existing 
merely as an intellectual dispute. Most significantly, these images show 
the living-out of the theology, the implications, for example, of view- 
ing an individual’s free will as limited and the world as a predestined 
given. The results, in Twain’s view, were slavery, repression of children, 
and vivisection. 

In a larger sense, too, creating images of Calvin draws attention to 
one of Calvin’s own statements: “Whence had idols their origin but 
from the will of man?” Twain engaged with such statements in many 
works, notably in the essay “Aix-Les-Bains” (1891), in which he discusses 
the “mistake and a step backward when the Presbyterian Synods of 
America lately decided, by vote, to leave him [God] still embarrassed 
with the dogma of infant damnation.” As powerful as this essay is—and 
it is one of Twain’s most evocative essays—it is difficult to compete 
with the potency of the visual depictions in other works. Roughing It 
shows Calvin and his system flying to pieces. It recalls Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s poem “The Deacon’s Masterpiece, or, The Wonderful ‘One- 
Hoss Shay’” (1858) about Jonathan Edwards and his Calvin-inspired 
system in Freedom of the Will (1754). After “Scaring the parson into fits, 
frightening people out of their wits,” the carriage “went to pieces all 
at once.” In his depictions of characters like aunt Polly, Miss Watson, 
and the stories Jim Blaine relates, ‘Twain invokes images of Calvin he 
sets In opposition with the popular images of Calvin as an “eminent 
theologian.” In its place, he creates images of Calvin as old, decrepit, 
in some cases literally falling apart like Miss Wagner who has a wig, a 
glass eye, and a wooden leg—all of which she must borrow. In other 
instances, ‘[wain’s Calvin is a monster who tortures puppies. 

As divergent as the depictions are, all relate to the central tendency in 
‘Twain to burlesque the austere theologian, to use his theological ideas 
for literary burlesque and for characters that illustrate the ramifications 
of those ideas. ‘Twain saw in Calvin a figure he could work with. The 
result, as with the bust on his writing table, was most often comedy 
and occasionally tragedy. Twain took the image of Calvin, “inked a 
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goatee and festooned moustaches,” to ridicule the theologian so central 
to American literature. Ironically, without the austere figure of John 
Calvin, Mark ‘Twain could not have created the comic figures for which 
he is famous. With little exaggeration, one can state that Calvin gave 
America its theology, its identity, and its literary genres. John Calvin 
gave America Mark ‘Twain.?! 


2! Calvin, Institutes (see above, n. 1), 1: 93; Mark Twain, ‘Aix-Les-Bains,’ in Mark 
Twain: Collected Tales (see above, n. 19), p. 4; Oliver Wendell Holmes, “The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece, Or, The Wonderful “One-Hoss Shay,”’ in The Wit and Humor of America, 
ed. Marshall P. Wilder, 10 vols. (New York, 1907), 1: 34, 37; McWilliams, Mark Twain 
(see above, n. 1), p. 66. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE DEATH OF ADAM, THE RESURRECTION OF 
CALVIN: MARILYNNE ROBINSON’S ALTERNATIVE TO AN 
AMERICAN IDEOGRAPH 


Thomas J. Davis 


There is no doubt that, in the United States’ culture generally, the 
name “John Calvin” is negatively viewed. It is a type of shorthand for 
a withered, dour, and unbending attitude. Though few actually know 
anything about Calvin, and even fewer yet have ever read what he 
wrote, they know that, culturally, he has been rejected. He represents 
(to their minds) all that Americans (in theory) find repulsive: a shrilly 
dogmatic, fanatically intolerant, world-hating, sexually repressed, no- 
fun-at-all individual who seeks more than anything else to remake 
everyone into his own image, which is simply the shrunken image of 
an arbitrary God who damns good people forever just for the hell of it. 
Every evil deed is punished beyond reason, every good deed is ignored, 
and freedom is burnt to a crisp just like all those whom Calvin and 
God consign to the flames. 

This may seem like hyperbole, but how else does one explain the 
consistent use of Calvin’s name for the host of things people in the 
United States find intolerable? For a people who seem to agree with 
Henry Ford that “history is bunk,”! it’s a name that, though not quick 
on anyone’s lips, finds preprogrammed reception in people when they do 
hear it. Just to run through some examples I have given in other places, 
consider the following: in the late 1980s, in an article on the Boston 
Red Sox baseball team, the Boston Globe ran the headline, concerning 
the chances of the Red Sox to win their division, “Is It Calvinism or 


' This is what many believe Ford to have said, and it is heard often enough to be 
a commonplace in the United States. What Ford actually said is more interesting, 
especially for this essay and the way it will examine the notion of how traditions are 
created, handed down, and challenged. In an interview published in the Chicago Tri- 
bune (May 25, 1916), Ford declared, “History is more or less bunk. It’s tradition. We 
don’t want tradition. We want to live in the present and the only present that is worth 
a tinker’s damn is the history we made today.” 
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Realism”; in a book on the drug Prozac, the author refers to those who 
feel guilty about taking drugs, especially for mental illness, as “pharma- 
cological Calvinists”; a scientist decides that those who take a fatalistic 
view toward life are “sociobiological Calvinists”; a show that highlights 
homespun humor talks about its sponsor, “Mournful Oatmeal, the 
breakfast cereal of Calvinists”; an ethicist, looking to blame someone for 
Americans’ obsession with the body and its possible perfection, saddles 
Calvin with responsibility for such a situation, though usually he is seen 
as one who hates the human body.? Apparently, one does not have to 
be logically consistent when using Calvin as a scapegoat. 

It is no extraordinary thing, therefore, to see Calvin, his name, and all 
who are assumed to be his progeny (theologically) excoriated in public 
discourse; actually, that is not quite right. In public discourse, Calvin 
and those associated with him are used as a rhetorical means to excori- 
ate a position, belief, or attitude that is seen as antithetical to human 
happiness, well-being, and achievement. What is extraordinary is the 
emergence of Marilynne Robinson as a defender of John Calvin and 
the traditions he begat. Here we have a writer, held high in the esteem 
of critics, literary circles, and the broader American public, who has 
emerged as, in fact, more than defender: she is a staunch advocate of 
Calvin. What is more, she has been in a unique position to move from 
the literate and critical non-fiction essay to the novel, wherein much 
of her best insights are embodied, echoing a sort of reverse process in 
comparison to nineteenth-century America, wherein those who sought 
to overthrow the “Calvinist” culture of America quickly moved from 
essays and letters to the developing genre of fiction, wherein Calvinism 
was painted in gruesomely despicable terms. 

For the purposes of this essay, I will examine, first, the notion of 
“Ideograph” as a way to think about how the name of Calvin and his 
tradition have been used (and I will very briefly point to a few twen- 
tieth- and twenty-first-century examples from the world of fiction to 
illustrate the continuing negative uses). Of course, any serious talk about 
tradition involves thinking about what it is one expects from historical 
study. I will then move to an examination of Marilynne Robinson’s 


2 These examples, and others, can be found in Thomas J. Davis, ‘Images of Intoler- 
ance: John Calvin in Nineteenth-Century History Textbooks,’ Church History 65 (1996), 
234, and idem, ‘Rhetorical War and Reflex: Calvin and Calvinism in Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction and Twentieth Century Criticism,’ Calvin Theological Journal 33 (1998), 
443—444. 
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corpus, not only charting her move toward a positive Calvinist outlook 
and the way she has expressed that outlook in non-fiction and fiction, 
but also detailing her own view on the value of tradition and the pro- 
cess of historical understanding. Then, I will detail the type of critical 
response Robinson’s work has received, concluding with an assessment 
of what Robinson’s cultural presence and work may signal for the pos- 
sible repair of Calvin’s image in the United States. 


IDEOGRAPH BUILDING, TRADITION, AND History 


To begin this section, I want to get at the notion of ideograph by 
exploring a book that deals with those most closely related to Calvin 
in the stereotypical American story of origins: Puritans. Puritanism, as 
H. L. Mencken once famously said, is “the haunting fear that someone, 
somewhere, may be happy.” Though there have been a host of nuanced 
studies about the Puritans that contextualize and humanize them, by 
and large the word itself, Puritan, remains a rhetorical image of negative 
connotation. That is because, for the most part, when people use the 
term, they are not referring to the actual Puritans themselves but to a 
rhetorical tradition within which that term is used as a short-hand way 
of conveying ideas of narrow-mindedness, religious zealotry, bigotry, 
etc. I have never heard “puritanical” used in a positive sense. 

But it was not always so. Dean Hammer, author of The Puritan Tra- 
dition in Revolutionary, Federalist, and Whig Political Theory, provides a look 
at how traditions of interpretation are created and used to construct 
identity apart from any essence of what “Puritanism” may have actually 
been historically.* Puritanism, he argues, is a rhetorical construct that 


3 H. L. Mencken, The Vintage Mencken, ed. Alistair Cooke (New York, 1955), p. 233. 
Mencken also wrote about those he considered to be the Puritans and Calvinists of 
his day, the Presbyterians. In trying to describe the horrid ugliness of some of the 
most wretched buildings he had ever seen (various homes, a Veterans of Foreign 
Wars headquarters, a sports stadium), Mencken wrote, “The effect (...) is that of a 
Presbyterian grinning” (181). 

* Dean Hammer, The Puritan Tradition in Revolutionary, Federalist, and Whig Political 
Theory: A Rhetoric of Origins (New York, 1998); see also the chapter from that book that 
originally appeared in Dean C. Hammer, “The Puritans as Founders: The Quest for 
Identity in Early Whig Rhetoric,’ Religion and American Culture 6 (1996), 161-194. For 
a nice summary of the variety of ways the Puritans were viewed in the nineteenth 
century (the overwhelmingly negative connotations of the term not taking full effect 
until the twentieth century), see Hammer, ‘Puritans as Founders,’ 163-166. Hammer’s 
concern here, as in the entire article, is not about what the Puritans actually were but 
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must be understood in terms of its use in American “public rhetoric.”° 
James Jasinski has insightfully applied Michael McGee’s notion of the 
ideograph to Hammer’s work" An ideograph functions to convey a 
group’s ideology. As McGee says, “the ideology of a community is 
established by the usage of such terms [ideographs] in specifically rhe- 
torical discourse, for such usages constitute excuses for specific beliefs 
and behaviors made by those who executed the history of which they 
were a part.” In other words, what we find is that there were those who 
tried to use the term “Puritan” to undergird particular political posi- 
tions and actions, and so there developed, in a sense, oratorical battles 
for the true legacy of the Puritans in the nineteenth century. The term 
was used to stake out a political position, and doing so, it became a 
discursive arena for conflict; especially since ideographs are, by nature, 
summaries of political positions and thereby, from the community’s 
point of view, normative. Again, by looking at Hammer’s work as an 
examination of “ideographs,” we can see into the processes, historically, 
of culture formation (and fragmentation) as various Americans of the 
past have sought to define themselves and the community/country in 
which they lived. 

Hammer seeks, however, to teach another lesson: that, with the final 
fall of “Puritan” as a positive image—it is now an ideograph of all that 
is anti-American for most (bigoted, intolerant, dogmatic, extremist)—the 
word is used as a basis for “a rhetoric of suspicion.” Nowadays, Ameri- 
cans “are using the Puritans to cast suspicion on anything that binds 
us, whether the nature of the binding is external (...) or internal.” The 
danger here is that, though he is not interested in defining a Puritan 
essence, he does want to see this term rescued from its one-sided and 


how their legacy was created and interpreted by those who sought to shape the culture 
through political speech. 

° Hammer, Puritan Tradition (see above, n. 4), p. xv. 

ê James Jasinski, ‘Puritans/Puritanism as Ideograph,’ Review of Communication 2 
(2002), 90-96. 

7 Michael Calvin McGee, “The “Ideograph”: A Link between Rhetoric and Ideology,’ 
Quarterly Journal of Speech 66 (1980), 16. It is important to note that, in this understand- 
ing of ideograph, it simply does not matter that the rhetorical use of a word may not 
correspond to its reality. “The significance of ideographs is in their concrete history 
as usages, not in their alleged idea-content” (ibid., 9-10). I should also point out here 
that McGee—and Hammer—use the concept of ideograph to speak about politics; 
I use it to speak about culture more broadly, which means that the characteristics 
McGee ascribes to an ideograph as a specifically political kind of speech do not all 
apply equally when applied to cultural speech. 
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entirely negative use, for it is part of the legacy of Americans, and to 
use it in simply this manner hides the traditions that make modern day 
American life intelligible and meaningful. He argues for a revitalization 
of the full-range of uses of the word Puritan so that “a language of 
tradition (...) emerges from, and to that extent shows, the possibility 
of defining a life together.”® 

I think much of what Hammer says about “Puritan” as a word applies 
to Calvin as well. The two are understood to be intimately related; what 
is more, insofar as, in negative rhetoric, the Puritans are seen as the 
spawn of Calvin, there is the general sense that, insofar as the Puritans 
are bad, they are simply the genetic mutants of a cultural monster. 

What is more, what Hammer says about the struggle to define the 
image of the Puritan applies to Calvin as well. I have shown in other 
work that, in fact, the movement to “overthrow” the Calvinist culture 
was a conscious decision by some. Although the fight between the 
“orthodox” (the more frequently used word for the Calvinists) and the 
liberals (Unitarians in Massachusetts and other places, Episcopalians 
in Connecticut) was fought along a number of fronts (one thinks 
immediately of William Ellery Channing’s most famous and widely 
distributed address, “Unitarian Christianity,” a theological gauntlet 
thrown down that articulated most forcefully the liberal position, laid 
out complaints against the Calvinists, and detailed what Channing 
believed to be a purer Christianity),’ the movement is epitomized 
best, in many ways, by Catherine Maria Sedgwick. In a letter to her 
minister, she speaks explicitly about how she wanted to change the 
culture—away from Calvinism. She then executes this cultural work 
in the writing of fiction, wherein the most objectionable people in the 
stories are Calvinists. There followed from Sedgwick’s work a great 
many novels that did much the same thing, A book entitled Margaret, 
by Leo Judd, presents a fictionalized New England town that essen- 
tially becomes a paradise once it follows the liberal child who frees 
the town of its Calvinist moorings (indeed, Christ himself appears in 


8 Hammer, Puritan Tradition (see above, n. 4), pp. 201, 208. 

> Channing delivered this sermon on the occasion of the ordination of Jared Sparks in 
Baltimore, so it is sometimes referred to as the “Baltimore Sermon.” This 1819 address, 
along with the other of his most famous works that attacks Calvinism, the 1820 “Moral 
Argument against Calvinism,” can be found in William Ellery Channing, William Ellery 
Channing: Selected Writings (New York, 1985). For more on Channing and other founders 
of American Unitarianism, consult the several works of Conrad Wright, the first and 
foundational one being The Beginnings of Unitarianism in America (Boston, 1955). 
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the book to decry the uses the Calvinist deacon in the story—and its 
antagonist—makes of Christ, declaring that the deacon has completely 
misunderstood Christianity while Margaret has correctly understood 
it).'° And though the work of people such as Channing, Sedgwick, 
and Judd did not banish the Calvinists overnight, it is clear that the 
rhetorical battle during the nineteenth century was won by the anti- 
Calvinists.'' The word “Calvin,” just as the word “Puritan,” became 
an ideograph. The nuances of tradition—indeed, the very grounds for 
thinking about tradition—disappear by use of the ideograph. Calvin 
and Calvinism, just as Puritan and Puritanism, became so fraught 
with negative connotations that the notion of a Calvinist or Puritan 
tradition(s) that contributed positively to American ideas, institutions, 
processes, and culture seems nonsensical. And this is just the point I 
think Hammer is making. There can be no real understanding of the 
United States and its history, no depth of perception in examining the 
cultural assumptions of Americans, no real appreciation for American 
values, mores, attitudes, institutions, or government without a genuine 
engagement with the full range of tradition and traditions that have 
shaped the United States. If there is going to be true communal dis- 
course of matters of importance, one must understand the traditions 
that make Americans who they are. 

To give just two examples of what a dominating ideograph “Calvin” 
still is, I would point to some non-fiction works and one set of novels 
to illustrate how easily the name “Calvin” is used to underscore nega- 
tive and abusive practices. In many popular treatments of world and 
European history, it should not be surprising to find that, as with the 
world history textbooks of the nineteenth century,!’ Calvin is identified 


10 For fuller treatment of Sedgwick, Judd, and others, see Davis, ‘Rhetorical War’ 


(see above, n. 2). For another look at the liberal domestic novelists of the nineteenth 
century, see Daniel Buchanan, ‘Tares in the Wheat: Puritan Violence and Puritan 
Families in the Nineteenth-Century Liberal Imagination,’ Religion and American Culture 
8 (1998), 205-236. 

1 Indeed, it really was a culture war, and one not easily won. Calvinism, broadly 
conceived, remained a potent intellectual tradition; see Bruce Kuklick, Churchmen and 
Philosophers (New Haven, CT, 1985). It also remained a cultural force to be reckoned 
with in the nineteenth century; see Joseph Conforti, Jonathan Edwards, Religious Tradition, 
and American Culture (Chapel Hill, NC, 1995). What is more, Calvinist language domi- 
nated theological education in the nineteenth century; see Mark Noll, “The Evangelical 
Enlightenment and the Task of Theological Education,’ in Communication and Change in 
American Religious History, ed. Leonard I. Sweet (Grand Rapids, MI, 1993), pp. 270-300. 
Yet it is still true that the tide turned. 

"These textbooks are explored at length in Davis, ‘Images of Intolerance’ (see 
above, n. 2). To summarize the assessments of Calvin that really did epitomize the 
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by two markers, one theological and the other ethical. First, he is closely 
associated with the doctrine of predestination, and, in some cases, it is 
as if it were his doctrine alone and not one wound closely to the heart 
of Western theology. In terms of the world history high school students 
learn, there is a book to prepare students for the Advanced Placement 
test (a test given whereby a student with a high enough score receives 
college credit) that teaches, with practically no other content, that “John 
Calvin preached the concept of predestination.” What is even more 
astounding is the glossary. Under the term “predestination,” one finds 
this definition: “The belief of Protestant Reformer John Calvin that 
God had chosen some people for heaven and others for hell.” A well- 
reviewed encyclopedia of history for grades 5 and up has very little on 
John Calvin; only that he taught predestination. Underneath the small 
picture of Calvin and the brief description of him as a predestinarian, 
there is a larger picture of someone being burned at the stake, the cap- 
tion stating that people were burned for heresy in this time period." 
The ethical marker is the death of Servetus, which generally stands 
for the oppressiveness of Geneva under Calvin’s ‘rule.’ One encyclo- 
pedia speaks of Geneva as a theocracy—a common theme, and ties 
that to the execution of Servetus, an event that occurred because of 
the “drastic suppression of everything at variance with Calvinist doc- 
trine.” A book that Publishers’ Weekly called a “marvelously vivid popular 
history” explains how Servetus was “ambushed at prayer,” which, of 
course, leads the author to conclude that “Calvin’s Geneva (...) rep- 
resented the ultimate in repression.” In an attempt to be humorous 
and light-hearted, European History for Dummies states that Geneva was 
a “stern and intolerant city where you weren’t allowed to have any 
fun.” Certainly not, since the reader is told that “Above all, Calvin’s 
Geneva was very intolerant,” and Servetus’s execution is the one and 


sentiment of the nineteenth-century history textbooks, one can read John Fiske, one of 
the most popular historians of any American century: Calvin was “the constitutional 
lawyer of the Reformation, with vision as clear, with head as cool, with soul as dry, 
as any old solicitor in rusty black that ever dwelt in chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. His 
sternness was that of the judge who dooms a criminal to the gallows.” John Fiske, The 
Beginnings of New England; or The Puritan Theocracy in Its Relation to Cwil Liberty (Boston, 
1899), pp. 58-59. 

'S Peggy J. Martin, AP World History (New York, 2005), pp. 176, 354 (see also p. 180); 
The Kingfisher History Encyclopedia, rev. ed. (Boston, 2004), p. 214. In that most of ubiqui- 
tous series in the United States, the Dummies series, the only thing that is said of Calvin 
is that he taught predestination, a type of “theological determinism.” Peter Haugen, 
World History for Dummies (New York, 2001), p. 200. 
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only proof given for that assessment.'* Again, it is seemingly a short 
step from a murderous God (predestination) to a murderous minister 
(Calvin’s treatment of Servetus). There is no serious attempt to put 
anything, theologically, ethically, or socially, into a framework that 
resembles a real historical context. 

The very concept of a murderous God and his murderous ministers 
is played out in an internationally bestselling set of novels, written for 
the juvenile market though popular among many fantasy enthusiasts 
who are adults. Philip Pullman, an Englishman, has written a fantasy 
trilogy collectively called “His Dark Materials,” and it is a book that 
has at its heart an attack on the notion of original sin (which may seem 
to be an odd motivation for a set of books for the juvenile market). 
Though Pullman is English, the books have certainly resonated with 
the American reading audience; they are huge bestsellers in the United 
States, and a movie premiered in the United States in December 2007 
starring Nicole Kidman and Daniel Craig. Pullman himself has stated 
that the books have very much an anti-religious slant, and he in par- 
ticular singles out C. S. Lewis and the Chronicles of Narnia as being 
the sorts of writer and books that he very much dislikes.'° For our 
purposes, however, what is most interesting is the way he has set up 
the world-wide church in his fantasy world, which bears a great deal of 
resemblance to our own while remaining an obviously fantastical envi- 
ronment. At the heart of the story there is this world-wide hierarchical 
and oppressive church, the Catholic church. But, in Pullman’s fiction, 
the most infamous (and last) of the church’s popes is none other than 
John Calvin. And it is clear that John Calvin’s church is wicked. It is 
oppressive; it interferes with the free exercise of scholarship; it seeks to 


14 Peter N. Stearns, Encyclopedia of World History: Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, 
Chronologically Arranged, ed. William L. Langer, 6th ed. (Boston, 2001), p. 306; Wiliam 
Manchester, A World Lit Only by Fire: The Medieval Mind and the Renaissance: Portrait of an 
Age (Boston, 1992), pp. 188, 190; Sean Lang, European History for Dummies (Chichester, 
Eng., 2005), p. 155. 

'S Philip Pullman, The Golden Compass (New York, 1996); Philip Pullman, The Subtle 
Knife (New York, 1997); Philip Pullman, The Amber Spyglass (New York, 2000). Publica- 
tion place and dates refer to the first American editions. The first two books in the 
series have had tenth-anniversary editions printed, and there have been mass-market 
paperback editions, boxed-set editions, etc., as one would expect with such a bestseller. 
My citations come from the mass-market paperback editions (New York, 2003). 

16 See ‘I Am of the Devil’s Party,’ The Sunday Telegraph (January 29, 2002); and 
there is material all over the world wide web on this. Pullman also has very little use 
for J. R. R. Tolkien. 
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control thought; it is interwoven with all aspects of society and is politi- 
cally the most powerful organization on earth. As the book says, “Ever 
since Pope John Calvin had moved the seat of the Papacy to Geneva 
and set up the Consistorial Court of Discipline, the Church’s power 
over every aspect of life had been absolute.” It is a church engaged in 
experiments that harm children; more than simply harm, the children’s 
souls are ripped from them, or better put, sliced away from them since 
the machine that is used is “a sort of a guillotine. (...) the blade is 
brought down between them severing the link at once.” This seems to 
be no great crime considering that “Calvin himself ordered the deaths 
of children.” The tyrannical church serves a tyrannical God, who is 
nothing more than an imposter “The Authority, God, the Creator, the 
Lord, Yahweh, El, Adonai, the Kind, the Father, the Almighty—those 
were all names he gave himself. He was never the creator. He was an 
angel like ourselves.” ‘There are “cruelties and horrors all committed 
in the name of the Authority, all designed to destroy the joys and the 
truthfulness of life.” After this sort of characterization of the church 
and its “God,” it is not so surprising that, within such a church, there 
are professional assassins, ones who spend their lives in a type of pen- 
ance so that, when called upon to ply their trade, their souls remain 
in good stead with the church; for, if murder must be committed in 
the name of the church, “it was much less troubling for the soul of 
the assassin if he could do so in a state of grace.”'’ As noted above, a 
murderous God with murderous clerics. 

These few examples are illustrative of the way “Calvin” continues to 
serve as a dominating ideograph. What is, again following Hammer’s 
line of reasoning, tragic here is that such a truly dominating ideograph 
skews and hides the complex history of traditions behind the formation 
of ideographs. And it is only an understanding of those traditions, in 
their complexity and in the way they have informed, shaped, and given 
value to the very traditions that they have displaced and silenced, that 
one can learn to sift the chaff from the wheat, to use a biblical analogy, 
as one mines the riches of American culture. 


Pullman, The Golden Compass (see above, n. 15), pp. 27, 239; Pullman, The Amber 
Spyglass (see above, n. 15), pp. 184, 28; Pullman, The Subtle Knife (see above, n. 15), 
p. 240; Pullman, The Amber Spyglass (see above, n. 15), p. 64. The characterization of 
Calvin as pope is certainly not new. One finds that nineteenth-century history textbooks 
in America refer to Calvin as the “Protestant Pope.” On this point, see Davis, ‘Images 
of Intolerance’ (see above, n. 2), p. 246. 
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Of course, the question becomes: how do we do such a thing? One 
might simply answer, “good history.” Then, following good history, one 
might try to broaden how that history is understood in other genres: 
through fiction, for example, where what one has learned from history 
can be embodied and reach a somewhat different audience, where, 
through imagining a world with an author, one experiences, to some 
degree, what good history has to offer.'® It is here, then that we turn 
to the work of Marilynne Robinson. 


MarILynnE ROBINSON, AN AMERICAN WRITER, 
AN OUTSPOKEN CALVINIST 


While working on her dissertation for the University of Washington 
(which she did finish), Marilynne Robinson began to explore writing 
of another sort, writing that was meant to explore writing, wherein she 
could listen to the rhythms and patterns of long stretches of words, 
doing so for her own enjoyment. The result was a book entitled House- 
keeping, which currently holds a revered place in the canon of American 


'8 Of course, how does one define “good history”? The days of “objective” history 
are dead, as so poignantly described by Peter Novick, That Noble Dream: The “Objectiv- 
ity Question” and the American Historical Profession (Cambridge, 1988), a book he wrote to 
“provoke my fellow historians to a greater self-consciousness about the nature of our 
work” (p. 17; see also pp. 628-29). My own historiographical guide has always been 
Raymond Aron. I refer especially here to Raymond Aron, Essai sur la théorie de Phistoire 
dans l’Allemagne contemporaine (Paris, 1938); Raymond Aron, Introduction à la philosophie de 
Phistoire: essai sur les limites de Vobjectwité historique (Paris, 1938; revised and reissued, Paris, 
1948; revised and reissued with additional texts, Paris, 1981; edited and annotated 
by Sylvie Mesure, reissued 1986; an English translation appeared as Introduction to the 
Philosophy of History: An Essay on the Limits of Historical Objectivity [ London, 1961; Boston, 
1961]); and Raymond Aron, History, Truth, Liberty, ed. Franciszek Draus (Chicago, 1985). 
Aron is particularly good, I think, in anticipating how to think historically in Novick’s 
era of a loss of center—that is, since there is no longer “objectivity,” everyone is thrown 
back on the notion that one historical construction is as good as another; in terms I 
have used, that history is simply for a process of building ideographs. Very briefly, Aron 
emphasizes that, even though one cannot be completely objective (mostly because one 
does not have a grasp of the whole of history that enables complete objectivity), one can 
be fair. There is available in many cases a historical record—it can be examined. But 
how to comprehend the historical record is a matter that goes to the self, so historical 
knowledge is, to some extent, in the end, a greater knowledge of the self. ‘This notion 
resonates with Marilynne Robinson’s own thinking about history, I believe, and I will 
comment on this later in the text. For, at least, my view on how to understand Aron’s 
complex (and valuable) approach to history, unpacking the very concise précis of his 
thought I give here, see Thomas J. Davis, ‘Historical Knowledge and True Wisdom: 
Objectivity, Faith, and Freedom,’ Fides et Historia 29, no. 3 (Fall 1997), pp. 14-23. 
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literature as well as being a long-time favorite of reading clubs around 
the country. This 1980 book, published when the author was thirty-five, 
won the Pen/Hemingway Award for best first fiction, and it was also 
nominated for the Pulitzer Prize. It holds a place on the New York Times 
“Books of the Century” list as well as being numbered among the 100 
Greatest Novels of All Time by the UK Guardian Observer. Critics heaped 
praise upon the book." It also shows no interest in Calvin whatsoever, 
which should not be surprising for any work of fiction. 

There are, of course, elements of Robinson’s art that exhibit them- 
selves in all her work, and they first appear in Housekeeping. She is a 
master wordsmith, yes, but also a master of the startling yet entirely 
appropriate metaphor. Her concern for and description of landscape 
reveal an intellect that is wholly attuned to the shape, feel, and rhythms 
of the land. In fact, oftentimes it seems she is less describing an envi- 
ronment than delving to its roots, becoming one with it. Perhaps most 
of all, her concern for the dignity and individuality of every human 
comes through on every page. There are no dispensable people; all bear 
attention. And it is here that Robinson is at her very best. Miracles 
abound, if one only has the eyes to see them. The great drama of life 
is contained within each life lived; all one has to do is pay attention. 
The truly extraordinary is the entirely ordinary for Robinson. Meaning 
radiates in the daily routines, rituals, and graces of existence; it comes 
from the place where one is, not from somewhere else (thus, Robinson 
is, in a way, an advocate of the parochial in the best possible way that 
can be imagined). 

Yet, for all that, Housekeeping clearly can be distinguished from the later 
writing undertaken by Robinson as she was in the process of soaking up 
John Calvin’s thought. Housekeeping is a melancholy book. The story is 
told from the perspective of Ruthie. In Ruthie’s world, her grandfather 
was swallowed up by the lake that lay beneath the railroad trestle that 
crossed it, a victim of a tragic derailment. The grandmother carries on, 


19 New York Times Book Review, Books of the Century: A Hundred Years of Authors, Ideas, 
and Literature (New York, 1998), p. 538; Robert McCrum, “The 100 Greatest Novels of 
All Time: The List,’ U.K. Guardian (October 12, 2003). ‘Typical is the review from the 
New York Times, which stated, “It’s as if, in writing it, she broke through the ordinary 
human condition with all its dissatisfactions, and achieved a kind of transfiguration. 
You can feel in the book a gathering voluptuous release of confidence, a delighted 
surprise at the unexpected capacities of language, a close, careful fondness for people 
that we thought only saints felt.” Anatole Broyard, Review of Housekeeping, by Marilynne 
Robinson, New York Times (January 7, 1981). 
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raising her three daughters only to lose them—one to the mission field, 
one to a life of transience, and then there’s Ruthie’s mother, Helen, who 
married and moved away. After making the long trip across Washington 
state, from Seattle where she had settled to Fingerbone, Idaho, the place 
of her birth, Ruthie’s mother drops off her two children (Ruthie and 
Lucille) at their grandmother’s house, then she goes and drives off a 
cliff. The children are raised by their grandmother for five years, then 
she dies. Two sisters-in-law of the grandmother are brought in to care 
for the children, but they are not up to the task. Finally, the two elderly 
women write to the children’s aunt Sylvie, explaining the situation—the 
death of her mother, the need to care for her nieces—and Sylvie thus 
returns home to care for Ruthie and Lucille. Though this was meant 
to bring stability to the children’s lives—and Sylvie did stay, though 
her transient’s heart seemed always to tug at her—in fact what was 
brought into the house was a sort of live-in transience. While working 
very hard, and against her own nature, to engage in “housekeeping,” 
it seems that the house cannot be kept, and the house cannot really 
keep Sylvie, not truly. 

This situation leads to what is, perhaps, the most tragic part of the 
book. Throughout all their short lives, Ruthie and Lucille had learned 
to depend upon one another. Finally, however, what pulls them apart 
is Lucille’s need to fit in, to feel a part of something, to be fixed in 
a place, fixed in a social setting, fixed in the fabric of society on that 
society’s terms. Lucille begins the process of rejecting Sylvie and her 
odd ways—how she seemed to turn the house in which they lived, and 
the lives in which they lived, into a way station on the endless trail to 
some other place. As part of this process, Lucille pulls away from Ruthie. 
Thus, the only thing that, for most of their lives, they could depend 
on—one another—slpped away. Ironically (yet not surprisingly), Lucille 
goes to live with the high school’s Home Economics teacher. 

Of course, Sylvie’s strange behavior, and the way Ruthie has melded 
into it, calls out finally the concerned citizens of the town. ‘Though the 
hard scrabble inhabitants of the community can bear almost anything 
their harsh environment throws at them, they cannot bear the notion of 
transience, for they live on the brink of extinction each day. The process 
of removing Ruthie from Sylvie’s care begins. In the end, Ruthie and 
Sylvie burn their house down, leave town, and live day-to-day, planting 
their feet in one locale long enough to make a little money, but then 
moving on after a while. The aura of impermanence, the immanence of 
loss and tragedy, and the hardness of reality give Housekeeping a feeling 
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of loneliness that is at times overwhelming, one that Ruthie articulates 
when she thinks, “Loneliness is an absolute discovery.” 

Yet, that is not all there is to the book. In a couple of remarkable 
passages (too few to make it a hopeful book, but enough that hope lies 
just off in the shadows, serving more as a memory or an anticipation 
than a reality), Ruthie reflects on the possibility of ascension, of comple- 
tion, and of meaning. Reflecting on a photo in a box of her aunt Molly, 
who went to the mission fields in a faraway land overseas, she reads 
a caption, “I will make you fishers of men.” Ruthie imagines a great 
work that her aunt is doing, sweeping up all kinds of people in a net, 
up to heaven itself. Then she thinks, “Such a net, such a harvesting, 
would put an end to all anomaly. If it swept the whole floor of heaven, 
it must, finally, sweep the black floor of Fingerbone, too.” Ruthie espe- 
cially reflects on how the deep, unforgiving lake would give up its dead. 
After further consideration of the rise of gulls in the face of rain, the 
rise of gnats from the grass, “some discarded leaf gleaming at the top 
of the wind,” she concludes, “Ascension seemed at such times such a 
natural law. If one added to it a law of completion—that everything 
must finally be made comprehensible—then some general rescue of the 
sort I imagined my aunt to have undertaken would be inevitable. (...) 
What are all these fragments for, if not to be knit up finally?”?! 

In another, very moving, passage, Ruthie is taken to a place of 
seclusion and beauty by her aunt Sylvie. In thinking of need, Ruthie 
writes, “Need can blossom into all the compensation it requires. To 
crave and to have are as like as a thing and its shadow. For when does 
a berry break upon the tongue as sweetly as when one longs to taste 
it, and when is the taste refracted into so many hues and savors of 
ripeness and earth, and when do our senses know any thing so utterly 
as when we lack it? And here again is a foreshadowing—the world will 
be made whole.” 

Foreshadowing, indeed. Who would have guessed, after the appear- 
ance of Housekeeping, that it would be more than twenty years until 
Robinson gave voice to another novel, and that it would be one inti- 
mately tied up in the theology of John Calvin? Yet, the questions Ruthie 
asked were questions worth asking, and Robinson apparently spent a 


2° Marilynne Robinson, Housekeeping (New York, 1980), p. 157. 
21 Ibid., pp. 91-92. 
"7 Thid., p. 152. 
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great deal of time and energy immersing herself in a theology she 
thought (and thinks) examines the world in all its beauty and ugliness, 
its permanence and impermanence, one that acknowledges both the 
utter banality and inexpressible glory of human life, individually and 
collectively lived. The human perception of need, of lack, the expecta- 
tion that there might be more, and the yearning for an ascension and 
a meaning to life, all these are addressed in a calm, assured, but not 
necessarily self-assured voice that belongs to an old Calvinist minister 
at the end of his life, writing a letter to his son, passing on what his life 
has meant—or what it is that has given his life meaning. At the end of 
Housekeeping, Ruthie, remembering and mulling the fact of her abandon- 
ment by her mother, and thinking what a common experience it is after 
all, declares, “The only mystery is that we expect it to be otherwise.” 
Yet, as noted above, there are enough foreshadowing currents in the 
book to suggest that, while it might be a mystery to expect anything 
other than abandonment in this world, it is a mystery than does not 
vanish, for the hope lingers on despite circumstances. 

What is the slim thread that keeps Ruthie connected to this world, 
this life, and the notion of meaning? Perhaps it comes when, crossing 
the self-same railroad trestle from which her grandfather tumbled to 
his watery death, on the run after burning down her grandmother’s 
house, something happened to her, and she was changed, as she thinks 
herself. What was it that happened, what was the event? She muses, 
“Something happened, something so memorable that when I think 
back to the crossing of the bridge, one moment bulges like the belly 
of a lens and all the others are at the peripheries and diminished. Was 
it only that the wind rose suddenly, so that we had to cower against 
it like blind women groping their way along a wall? or, did we really 
hear some sound too loud to be heard, some word so true we did not 
understand it, but merely felt it pour through our nerves like darkness 
or water?””* 

What is that “word so true”? In a word, “grace.” And so we turn 
to that second novel of Robinson’s, Gilead, holding off any talk of its 
reception until the next section of this essay, noting only that Robin- 


23 Ibid., 215. 
2 Thid. 
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son herself has said that the novel “had a long genesis because of my 
interest in theology.” 

Published in 2004, Gilead is presented as a sort of diary of letters 
that a dying father composes for his seven-year-old son so that, when 
the son is grown, he may know something of his father, of his history, 
beliefs, and nature. It is set in the fictional town of Gilead, Iowa, in 
1956, though, since it is a history of a family, it ranges back in time a 
couple of generations. The main character, John Ames, is a seventy-six- 
year-old Congregational minister, married to a much younger wife (an 
incredible grace and gift after the loss of his first wife and the child they 
had together), who together have a little boy. The diary turns out to be 
a meditation on family history, the relationship of fathers and sons (the 
grandfather a gun-toting abolitionist, the son and grandson pacifists), the 
relationship between friends, and how grace and forgiveness are needed 
if the fragility of human relations are to be sustained, with both grace 
and forgiveness grounded in divine mercy. And then there is Gilead 
itself, the town, a fictional place based on Tabor, Iowa. It appears as 
one of the major characters of the book because Robinson grounds so 
much of who her characters are on the place they are rooted. 

As Housekeeping is a reflection by Ruthie on her life, so is Gilead a 
reflection by John Ames on his life. In both books, place is paramount; 
in both books, there is an emphasis on the miraculousness of existence 
itself; both have lonely protagonists; both are melancholy in a way. Yet 
Gilead, while acknowledging, indeed, embodying and portraying Ames’s 
loneliness, his struggles, and his mistakes, is a much more joyful book 
in a way, its hope more apparent. 

In some ways, Gilead is much more explicit about the fallenness of 
human nature, not surprising since it is a story told from the point of 
view of a Calvinist. As it is so nicely summed up by Ames himself, in 
trying to decide how much to tell his son about a person whom he sees 
as a potential threat to his son, “You may know by now what a fallible 
man I am, and how little I can trust my feelings on this subject. And you 
know, from living out years I cannot foresee, whether you must forgive 
me for warning you, or forgive me for failing to warn you, or indeed 
if none of it turned out to matter al all.” But phrases run throughout 


"7 Jill Owens, “The Epistolary Marilynne Robinson,’ part of the ‘Exclusive to Powell’s 
Author Interviews,’ Powells.com, http://www.powells.com/authors/robinson.html, Web 
site accessed September 1, 2007. 
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the book that reference the need for forgiveness due to the fallen state 
in which humanity lives: “I felt the need for pardon”; “there is guilt 
enough in the best life”; “I was implicated. (...) Well, that’s the human 
condition, I suppose. (...) It has been my experience that guilt can burst 
through the smallest breach and cover the landscape, and abide in it 
in pools and danknesses, just as native as water”; “there is nothing that 
makes a person’s fallenness more undeniable than covetise”; finally, 
for example (there are yet others in the book), “Transgression. That 
is legalism. There is never just one transgression. There is a wound 
in the flesh of human life that scars when it heals and often enough 
seems never to heal at al" 

Yet, to a fallen humanity is still given the wonders of this life and this 
world, of existence itself, which is experienced as miraculous by Ames. 
Therefore, existence and the physicality in which it is appears should 
be treasured. ‘This also comes out very frequently in the book, as Ames 
writes about the world: when people dance in the mud and water during 
a rainstorm, coming in the midst of a drought, Ames comments that 
they dance “as sane people ought to do when they encounter a thing so 
miraculous as water”; in another place he declares, “This is an interest- 
ing planet. It deserves all the attention you can give it.” In a passage 
pregnant with religious meaning, Ames observes, “Wherever you turn 
your eyes the world can shine like a transfiguration. You shouldn’t have 
to bring a thing to it except a little willingness to see.” Finally, summing 
up his feelings for the land, for the prairie on which he was born and 
raised and on which he would die, Ames says, almost like a prayer, “I 
love the prairie! So often I have seen the dawn come and the light flood 
over the land and everything turn radiant at once, that word ‘good’ so 
profoundly affirmed in my soul that I am amazed I should be allowed 
to witness such a thing.” More than witness, Robinson makes it clear 
that the world all around, what it is, is to be enjoyed through human 
perception and experience. As the Reverend Ames watches his young 
son swing, riding from shadow into sunlight, he muses, “I remember 
those first experiments with fundamental things, gravity and light, and 
what an absolute pleasure they were.” 


6 Marilynne Robinson, Gilead: A Novel (New York, 2004), pp. 125, 14, 81, 82, 134, 
122. 
27 Ibid., pp. 65, 28, 245, 246, 112. 
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Even more of a gift to humanity is humanity itself: It is as if, should 
one pay attention, one would find that every individual is a surprise. 
“It is an amazing thing to watch people laugh,” Ames writes. More 
than that, “I realize there is nothing more astonishing than a human 
face. (...) Any human face is a claim on you, because you can’t help 
but understand the singularity of it, the courage and loneliness of it.” 
Ames roots that claim in the experience of the sacred one has if one 
pays attention, or if one remembers rightly, which is also a form of 
paying attention, not to a particular moment only but also to one’s life: 
“Sometimes the visionary aspect of any particular day comes to you in 
the memory of it, or it opens to you over time. For example, whenever 
I take a child into my arms to be baptized, I am, so to speak, compre- 
hended in the experience more fully, having seen more of life, knowing 
better what it means to affirm the sacredness of the human creature.” 
Once again, as Calvin would have, Robinson affirms the sacrality of 
human life in relationship to God, actually having the character Ames 
reflect on Calvin: “Calvin says somewhere that each of us is an actor on 
a stage and God is the audience. (...) I do like Calvin’s image, though, 
because it suggests how God might actually enjoy us. I believe we think 
about that far too little. It would be a way into understanding essential 
things, since presumably the world exists for God’s enjoyment, not in 
any simple sense, of course, but as you enjoy the being of a child even 
when he is in every way a thorn in your heart.” God, humanity, the 
world, all of it rolled together, that thing called existence, that “is the 
essential thing and the holy (hung "3 

Again, in line with Calvin’s thought, such a gift as existence itself 
should evoke gratitude, part of which involves responsibility—taking 
stewardship of what God has given seriously, though no less joyfully for 
that. Ames writes, after reflecting on the notion of prevenient grace, 
“I think there must also be a prevenient courage that allows us to be 
brave—that is, to acknowledge that there is more beauty than our eyes 
can bear, that precious things have been put into our hands and to do 
nothing to honor them is to do great harm.” This sentiment echoes 
Calvin’s view of the beauty of creation, its preciousness, and human 
stewardship and right, proper, and reverential use of the world.” 


"7 Ibid., pp. 5, 66, 91, 124-125, 189. 

TT A nice entry into this—and where parallels between Robinson and Calvin are 
obvious, I think—see Jason Foster, “Phe Ecology of John Calvin,’ Reformed Perspectives 
Magazine 7 no. 51 (December 18-December 24, 2005), 23 pages (this publication is 
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It has been said that, insofar as Calvin was logical, he exhibited a 
“logic of life.” That, in many ways, is what John Ames is all about. 
There is the conflict between the fallenness of humanity and the graces 
given it; nature is beautiful but also deadly. In other words, the grace 
of life is received in the living of it (which is why, for Calvin—and 
hence, perhaps, Robinson was steeped in this notion as she wrote 
her book—the gospel “is a doctrine not of the tongue but of life”).*! 
This means life is experienced fully—all things good and gracious and 
forgiving, yes, but also sadness, meanness, pettiness, and covetousness 
(Ames’s own sin, according to his self reflections). It is a very interesting 
thing that the words “sad,” “sorrow,” and “sorrowful” appear so often 
in the book, but they are balanced (but not overbalanced) by a number 
of variants of the word “bless”—in a book of only two-hundred-and- 
forty-seven pages, over thirty instances. Practically as often appear the 
words “grace,” “graciousness,” and “gratitude.”*? And life being what 
it is, they must be all jumbled together, working together. In a beautiful 
passage, where Ames writes about the time between the death of his 
first wife and his marriage to his second wife, a time that clearly was 
one of sadness and loneliness for him, he says, “Now that I look back, 
it seems to me that in all that deep darkness a miracle was preparing. 
So I am right to remember it as a blessed time, and myself as waiting 
in confidence, even if I had no idea what I was waiting for.” In another 
place, Ames explains the place of suffering in Christianity: “I heard 
a man say once that Christians worship sorrow. This is by no means 
true. But we do believe there is a sacred mystery in it, it’s fair to say 
that. (...) I believe there is dignity in sorrow simply because it is God 
good pleasure that there should be. He is forever raising up those who 
are brought low.” And for God to raise up is a blessing. In terms of 
the mixing of trouble and blessing, even though it can be experienced 


web-based, so page numbers are not seriatim between one article and the next; each 
article starts with the number 1, or else there are no page numbers at all). 

3° See Charles Partee, Jr., Calvin and Classical Philosophy: A Study in the Doctrine of 
Providence (Leiden, 1977), p. 35 (Partee is here citing Emile Doumergue). 

3! John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, ed. John T. McNeill and trans. Ford 
Lewis Battles (Philadelphia, 1960), p. 688 (or according to the traditional way of citing 
Calvin’s Institutes, 3.6.4). 

32 Ames, in his reflections on grace, takes it absolutely seriously but also realizes that 
it is such a wondrous thing that seriousness alone does not do it justice. Thus, he says, 
“the grace of God is sufficient to any transgression,” pretty standard theological talk, 
but then elsewhere he declares, “Grace has a grand laughter in it.” Robinson, Gilead, 
(see above, n. 26), pp. 155, 207. 
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that way, it is more of an experience than an understanding, a matter 
of the heart than of the head, as when Ames says, “Pm back in hard 
times for a minute or two, and there’s a sweetness in the experience 
which I don’t understand.”** 

It seems that, despite the hardness of life, or maybe even because 
of it, as it is set off against beauty, just as sin is set off against grace, 
life is worth living; indeed, worth celebrating. In looking back on a 
life that ran the gamut of human emotion and physical engagement 
with the world, Ames is confidently able to say, “There are a thousand 
thousand reasons to live this life, every one of them sufficient.” And 
perhaps it is the sufficiency of even the least significant of those rea- 
sons that John Ames can look at the world with hope—not that of a 
starry-eyed youth who knows nothing of life, but as an old and dying 
man who has seen so much of life. It may be a “weary hope,” and a 
hope that is not immediately fulfilled, but, as Ames concludes, “hope 
deferred is still hope. ””* 

It is clear, then, that, although there are similarities between Housekeep- 
mg and Gilead at the level of writing style and certain kinds of concerns, 
they are very different books that portray different outlooks on how one 
lives life in the world. That difference is Calvinism. 

It is not only that John Ames is a Congregational minister of the 
Calvinist persuasion, whose outlook and theology mirrors, at points, 
Calvin. Robinson has Ames also engage Calvin directly in the text. 
The Institutes of the Christan Religion are noted at times by book num- 
ber. Calvin and what he thought is invoked by Ames reverentially and 
seriously. The work of the great Reformer is something that Ames 
commends to his son as a sort of legacy. Even that bogeyman of Cal- 
vinism, predestination, receives an extended treatment, covering over 
three pages of a conversation.” I daresay it is the only novel produced 
by a highly awarded American author in the twenty-first century that 
does anything of this sort. 

What stands between the first and second novels are two works of 
non-fiction by Robinson. The first, for our purposes, can be dealt with 
fairly quickly. Mother Country was published in 1989 and stood as a finalist 
for the National Book Award. Though about toxic dumping in Great 


3 Ibid., pp. 55, 157, 93. 

3t Ibid., pp. 243, 247. 

3 For mention of Calvin, see ibid., pp. 115, 124, 166, 189, 208; for the explicit 
conversation on predestination, see pp. 149-152. 
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Britain, at core it is more about how people are treated; specifically, 
there are long sections on how the economic policies of the elite have 
always been detrimental to the poor. Robinson’s concern for the earth 
itself, that wondrous thing as portrayed in both her novels, is forefront 
in this book. Along with the earth hand-in-hand goes humanity, and 
again one finds in this book, as in her novels, a concern for the indi- 
vidual human; a human is not something to cast away but to treasure. 
Her most biting critique comes in places, for example, where humans 
are seen as “redundant” economically (a British term; unemployed in 
the American sense), a word that, according to Robinson, “has a long 
and savage history, denoting an excess population, one whose sufferings 
prove it should not exist. (...) To conceive of others’ lives in such terms 
is chilling, expressing a hostility to their hopes and interest deeper and 
more intractable than ordinary hatred.’”*° 

The other non-fiction work of Robinson’s is The Death of Adam: Essays 
on Modern Thought. I will delay discussion of this book’s reception in order 
to consider it alongside the critical reception of Gilead. It is truly the 
case, however, that one has a much richer experience, in my opinion, 
of reading Gilead if one has read The Death of Adam.” The book is a 
clarion call for readers to recognize the worth of human life and of 
our planetary existence. In this book, Robinson details how a number 
of current modes of thinking—Darwinism, economic theory—work to 
devalue human life (the novel is all about valuing human life). She has 
a meditation on the beauty and wonders of the earth (the novel is a 
paeon to the earth’s terrible beauty). She lifts up the abolitionist agenda 
of the McGuffey readers, books from which hundreds of thousands of 
children learned to read in nineteenth-century America (think here of 
John Ames’s grandfather). There is an essay on the family (the whole 
novel). The theology-in-life discipleship of Dietrich Bonhoeffer is lov- 
ingly examined (as he is held up for admiration in the novel). At the 
heart of the book, however, are essays that deal extensively with the 
Puritans and John Calvin (though the chapter on Calvin is entitled 


3 Marilynne Robinson, Mother Country: The Truth about the Secret Toxic Dumping that Is 
Destroying the Environment (New York, 1989), p. 51. The contrast between this view of 
the world and John Ames’s views on the reason for existence, suffering, and hope is 
both stark and, I hope, obvious. 

37 This is not, however, my opinion alone. See Jane Vandenburgh, ‘Where the 
Religious and the Secular Swirl Together’ (a review of Gilead), Boston Globe (November 
28, 2004). “I couldn’t get at the layers of this novel until I saw it in the context of 
Robinson’s other work.” 
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“Marguerite de Navarre,” purposely mistitled because Robinson did 
not think readers would delve into a chapter titled “Calvin”); moreover, 
Calvin is sprinkled liberally throughout the introduction and many of 
the other essays as well. 

If the problems with the modern world come, ideologically, from 
much of the accepted (and it is accepted rather than read and ana- 
lyzed) wisdom of the so-called modern world—Darwinism, Malthusian 
economics, Freud, Nietzsche), the resolution might be a reassessment 
of those thinkers while turning to other systems of thought that 
have been buried historically but that might provide a much better 
approach to human life and existence, making of it a much more 
humane existence. 

Robinson’s call is to take history seriously. “I propose that we look 
at the past again, because it matters, and because it has so often been 
dealt with badly.” Why does the past matter? “I do not wish to suggest 
in these essays that the past was better than the present, simply that 
whatever in the past happens to have been of significance or value 
ought to be held in memory, insofar as that is possible, so that it can 
give us guidance.” And guidance is necessary. In the modern world, 
according to Robinson, “many myths abide, so firmly established in 
the common mind that no one thinks to challenge them, not even the 
people who write history.” Her plea, indeed, her demand, is that texts, 
the primary texts, on which much of American and modern cultural 
assumptions rest be read and analyzed. ‘Though historical readings may 
not be perfect, “We can, however, read major writers, and establish 
within rough limits what they did and did not say.” This is the great 
task, for “it matters to get it right insofar as we can,” because, after all, 
many Americans seek to address present problems by what they take to 
be the past.” She wishes to understand tradition, properly understood, 
appropriately studied. She wants eyes to be opened. 

The primary example of what Robinson takes to be a past badly 
misread and misused is how John Calvin is perceived. As she says, “I 
have encountered an odd sort of social pressure as often as I have men- 
tioned him. One does not read Calvin. One does not think of reading 
him. The prohibition is more absolute than it ever was against Marx.” 
Robinson concludes by observing that “Calvin seems to be neglected 


38 Marilynne Robinson, The Death of Adam: Essays on Modern Thought (New York, 
1998), pp. 4, 5, 7, 11. 
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on principle,” noting that this “is such a good example of the oddness 
of our approach to history, and to knowledge more generally, that it 
bears looking into.”’’ 

Then comes what I take to be the point of the book: that Calvin 
had vanished from history, supposedly because of his vile, repressive 
nature. Simply put, Calvin was a bad man because his theology, in 
principle, required persecution." It is at this point that the book really 
takes off. Robinson more or less demands, “Prove it.” Then, over the 
course of the book, Robinson does two things: first, she traces the sort 
of dehumanization“! the modern person experiences to, in fact, not 
Calvin but to those normally lauded as proponents of the modern. 
The struggle of the fittest to survive, that most prevalent of Darwin- 
ist doctrine, when applied to human beings justifies the “systematic 
destruction of unarmed people. Darwinism is, intrinsically, a chilling 
doctrine.” Darwinian appropriation of Malthusian economics creates 
a world for human beings in which there is a “continuous cull.” Worse 
than that, there seems to be a denigration of all of humanity under 
Darwinian philosophy (and note, Robinson is not attacking the notion 
of evolution as such, but the expressions of Darwin that especially 
relate to the human social order). “For old Adam, that near-angel whose 
name means Earth, Darwinists have substituted a creature who shares 
essential attributes with whatever beast has been recently observed to 
having behaved shabbily in the state of nature.” The ideal of Adam 
gave a certain stature and dignity to humanity, to individual human 
beings, it gave both blessing and responsibility. Thus, for Robinson, “it 
is a thing that bears reflecting upon, how much was destroyed, when 
modern thought declared the death of Adam.” The cultural heroes 
of the modern world are no heroes to Robinson, and she believes they 
hold this status because they have not been really, thoroughly, read and 
understood. 


° Ibid., 12. 

1 Ibid., 13. Robinson here takes to task Lord Acton, though many bear respon- 
sibility. 

H “Dehumanization” is the great sin in all of Robinson’s books. As she laments, 
“Tt seems that, when we lost our aesthetic pleasure in the human presence as a thing 
to be looked at and contemplated, at the same time we ceased to enjoy human act 
and gesture.” Ibid., p. 27. 

* Ibid., pp. 36, 41, 62, 75. 
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In fact, that brings us to the second of Robinson’s tasks: an extensive 
and nimble reading of John Calvin and of his legacy.’ Her tone at 
times becomes imperious, daring the reader to contradict her, com- 
manding the reader to actually read. In this regard, her regard for Max 
Weber is very low. ‘Talking about the American wedding of conservative 
Christianity and the market economy, she challenges, “I know those 
who have taken a course in American history will think this merger of 
Christian pretensions and bullyboy economics has its origins in Cal- 
vinism and Puritanism. Well, Calvin and the Puritans both left huge 
literatures. Go find a place where they are guilty of this vulgarization. 
Or, a much easier task, find a hundred or a thousand places where 
they denounce it.”** 

She goes on with this approach to examine various assumptions about 
Calvin and his descendants, having to do with such topics as hell, the 
elect, total depravity, sex, all the standard points that are supposed to 
represent Calvinist and Puritan repressiveness—in each case, arguing 
that Calvin and those who came after him, especially the Puritans, 
were either simply part of the larger Christian tradition and thus not 
unusual in any way to distinguish them from other Christians, or that 
they were, in fact, so to speak, ahead of the curve on some issues, such 
as the rights of citizens.“ 

In her “Maguerite de Navarre” chapter, Robinson examines Calvin’s 
contributions to specifically American society and structures. She does 
this in order to get her readers to think about American origins, about 
what is good public order, about what it is, genuinely, to be a good 
American. To do so means that one must go about understanding the 
world in context, whereby one gets a much better idea of Calvin the 
man, his thought, and his contributions to American culture. In this 
moment in time, however, it is very difficult, for “we have alienated 
ourselves from our history by systematically refusing it the kind of 


17 Though I admire Robinson’s work and what she is trying to accomplish, I do have 
(at least) two concerns with her work. In her non-fiction, she never provides citations for 
her primary sources, nor for her secondary ones, even where one might suppose she is 
reliant on the Calvin scholarship for some of her insights. Second, in both her fiction 
and non-fiction, she reads Calvin, because of his emphasis on experience, as a radical 
individualist of a sort. This is certainly a contested reading in Calvin studies (though I 
personally do think Calvin is a theologian of experience understood in a particular way), 
and it is as a radical individualist that is much beholden to experience and perception 
that another of Robinson’s favorites, Karl Barth, does not read Calvin. 

* Ibid., pp. 130-131. 

* See especially the chapter “Puritans and Prigs,” pp. 150-173. 
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understanding that would make it intelligible to us, until we are no 
longer capable of understanding" 

Here also she injects a sense of the flavor of much of Calvin’s theol- 
ogy. Even though he is thought of as the gloom and doom man who 
harped all day on humanity’s fall, she points out that Calvin thought, 
on the whole, the Fall ended up being a good thing because, “as a result 
of it, God’s grace ‘is more abundantly poured forth.’” Indeed, since 
Robinson has such a concern for the world, she is especially keen to 
speak of how Calvin’s commentary on Genesis is such a “joyful and 
effusive work.”*” 

Finally, even when it comes to that great dark shadow over Calvin, 
historiographically speaking, Michel Servetus, Robinson is bold. She 
contextualizes. She provides less an apology over this than uses it as an 
example of the freer atmosphere in Geneva than in many other places 
throughout Europe at the time. She does not, of course, condone the 
death of Servetus, but she certainly will not stand to have it serve as 
an instrument of Calvin’s own cultural death. He will not be reduced 
to that, for Robinson, because, historically, there is so much more to 
the matter. And yet, he has been reduced, and, as a result, Robinson 
laments, “We have lost plain accuracy, not to speak of complexity, 
substance, and human inflection. We want to return to the past, and 
we have made our past a demonology and not a human narrative.” 


Tue RECEPTION OF THE CALVINIST ROBINSON 


Giving what we established at the beginning of this essay—that Cal- 
vin serves in American culture as an ideograph of the most negative 
sort—and given Robinson’s own reflections, one might assume that 
Robinson’s work of the past ten years would have fallen on deaf ears. 
This most certainly is not the case. The Death of Adam received many 
favorable reviews, though some not so, and Gilead has won almost 
universal acclaim from critics. In regard to the non-fiction work, one 
review, while finding the issues vital, finally declares that Robinson’s 
“anger and disappointment pervade the book.” Rather than simply 
angry, however, another reviewer characterized Robinson instead as 


4 Tbid., 181. 
7 Thid., 184. 
18 Ibid., pp. 200-206, here 206. 
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“uncompromising and resolutely eloquent.” In the New York Times, Roger 
Kimball, though he draws out a few caveats in terms of his praise, ends 
up declaring, “these are small matters, dwarfed by the current of high 
moral seriousness that animates” the book. DI The work is respected 
and recommended. 

And then there is Gilead. It won the Pulitzer Prize for Literature in 
2005, as well as the National Book Critics Circle Award. It seems to have 
been a factor in vaunting Robinson into the E Wendell Miller Professor- 
ship at the University of Iowa Writers’ Workshop, where she has been 
a faculty member since 1991. Again, as with Housekeeping, reviews were 
spectacular. If one visits the Web site, metacritic.com, inputs “Gilead” 
into the search engine, twenty-eight of the major reviews of the work 
appear, many with full text access. Of these, seventeen reviews consider 
Gilead outstanding, another seven are favorable reviews, and four are 
“mixed” (with no reviews being unfavourable).°” The outstanding reviews 
come from, among others, the New York Times, the Boston Globe, the 
Washington Post, the L.A. Times, and Publishers Weekly. The book, simply 
put, has been a force in the American publishing world. 

Whereas Robinson’s place in the literary canon of American culture 
has been even more firmly established with the publication of Gilead, and 
thus her cultural influence, it is of interest that her star has risen even 
moreso, it appears, among church people, theologians, and institutions 
that identify with the Calvinist tradition. For example, Robinson’s work 
is included in a class on “Theology and Literature” at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia, a seminary of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.), the largest Presbyterian body in the United States, and the 
teacher of that class, the librarian of the seminary, in speaking of how 
Gilead became a part of the class, noted that it was recommended by 
a friend who was book review editor at the Presbyterian Outlook; another 
friend wrote a review of the book; and, indeed, these comments were 
made in an article written by that librarian on Robinson.*! 


* Tess Lewis, review of The Death of Adam, American Scholar 68 (1999), 147-149; 
Donna Seaman, review of The Death of Adam, Booklist 95 (1998), 63; Roger Kimball, 
John Calvin Got a Bad Rap: Marilynne Robinson’s Essays Are Tough and Contrar- 
ian,’ New York Times (February 7, 1999). 

5 http://www.metacritic.com/books/authors/robinsonmarilynne/gilead?q=¢gilead, 
accessed September 1, 2007. 

5! John B. Trotti, ‘Balm or Strife in Gilead: Water, Baptism, and Blessing in Mari- 
lynne Robinson’s Gilead,’ American Theological Library Association Summary of Proceedings 
60 (2006), 105. 
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If one looks at the Summer 2007 newsletter of the Center of Theo- 
logical Inquiry (Princeton, New Jersey), one finds Marilynne Robinson’s 
picture featured. One reads from the text that Robinson “was taking 
part in a remarkable three day conversation between religious scholars 
and professional communicators on the future of theological inquiry 
in the academy, church and media.”” It is obvious the center was 
very pleased to have Robinson in attendance, and, while the center is 
ecumenical, it was founded as an independent center by the Board of 
Trustees of Princeton Theological Seminary, and it is a center heav- 
ily dependent on the seminary for library facilities and other types of 
intellectual support. 

If one turns to a different Reformed denomination in the United 
States, the Reformed Church in America, one finds one of that denomi- 
nations most beloved leaders, I. John Hesselink, Calvin scholar, mis- 
slonary, pastor, professor, and one-time president of the denomination’s 
theological seminary, speaking very highly of Robinson’s work. Indeed, 
in a published interview, Hesselink said of Robinson, “I call her a true 
‘renaissance woman’ who writes on so many subjects, so knowledge- 
ably and so trenchantly. She spoke to the Unitarians on Calvin, and 
they told her that if Calvin was anything like what she had presented, 
then perhaps they could take to Calvin as well! She’s had an amazing 
outreach.”*? 

Why does Robinson resonate with those in religious traditions who 
have some link to John Calvin historically? Perhaps it is a variety of 
things, but at least one, it seems, must be Robinson’s own intention to 
speak to a larger, wider audience than the theologians or pastors speak 
to; indeed, one might think of it as her vocation at this point. She 
speaks in churches and to a lot of church groups. And in speaking to 
the Christian Century, she seems clear in terms of what she would like to 
see happen in churches (at least in part). At one point in the interview, 
the interviewer said to Robinson, “You identify yourself firmly within 
the mainline Protestant tradition. Any thoughts on the challenges now 
facing that tradition?” Her response: “Td like to see mainline churches, 
collectively and individually, remember and claim their profound histo- 


5 ‘A Call for Clarity and Connection,’ CenTerIngs (Summer 2007), 1. 

"7 Steven Matonnet-VanderWell, ‘Interview with I. John Hesselink,’ Perspectives: A 
Journal of Reformed Thought (October 2007), Web edition, http://www.perspectivesjournal 
.org/2007/10/Interview.html. 
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ries and cultures.”** Part of that profound history is the life and work 
of John Calvin, and Robinson means to remember and claim it, not 
as historical caricature but as life and blood Frenchman, one who had 
his faults—most shared by nearly all within his own century—but who 
also had great gifts that served him in a work that has transcended his 
own time and become part and parcel of Western culture. 

What, if anything, does this mean? Does everyone love John Calvin 
now? Certainly not. What this reception of Robinson by many within 
the American Reformed tradition and within the broader American 
culture may show, however, is that it is possible to work to overthrow 
ideographs. If, as we noted above, ideographs have to do with usage, 
Marilynne Robinson is trying to challenge that usage. She is challeng- 
ing the culture to re-examine at least a portion of itself, to think, to 
read, to consider at least a reevaluation of part of America’s (and the 
western world’s) past. This is entirely an intentional act on her part. She 
has published, apart from what is listed above, a serious scholarly piece 
with the Calvin Studies Society about “The Polemic Against Calvin: 
The Origins and Consequences of Historical Reputation.” Therein, she 
concludes, “The profoundly negative reputation of John Calvin and his 
tradition, which has burgeoned in the modern period in an outpour- 
ing of tendentious historical and social interpretation, ought not to be 
allowed to stand.” In this regard, she is working, seemingly, tirelessly. 
At public speaking engagements, she takes up the place of Calvin in 
American culture. She has written the preface to John Calvin, Steward 
of God’s Covenant. What is more, a new novel, entitled Home, is sched- 
uled for publication in September 2008. It will share a timeline with 
Gilead, and some of the characters from Gilead will appear in Home.” 
One hopes that, in this novel, Robinson will continue to challenge 
the knee-jerk negative stereotype of John Calvin. Why does she do 
this work? Perhaps it is not too much of a stretch to quote her in this 
regard when she is talking about something else, though the principle 
seems universal enough: “To be shamed out of the use of a word is to 


"7 Debra Bendis, ‘A Pastoral Voice: An Interview with Marilynne Robinson,’ Christian 
Century 123 no. 7 (April 4, 2006), 32-36, here 33. 

5 Matthew Thornton, ‘Robinson Again to FSG,’ Publishers’ Weekly (October 29, 
2007), Web edition, http://www.publishersweekly.com/article/CA6495098.html. [NB: 
Since the submission of this essay to the editors, Home has been published, though too 
late for consideration bere! 
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make a more profound concession to opinion than is consistent with 
personal integrity.”°° 

Perhaps, more than anything, it will be Gilead that has the broadest 
influence. Going to one very popular Web site, Wikipedia, one reads 
that it seems odd that a novel such as Gilead, with its interest in religion, 
would have such a wide readership and receive such acclaim. Yet, as 
the article says, “the abstract and theological content is made meaning- 
ful because it is seen through the eyes of Ames, who is presented in 
a deeply sympathetic manner, and writes his memoir from a position 
of serenity despite suffering while always remaining conscious of his 
limitations and failings.” If this novel turns out to be a way to move 
John Calvin from ideograph to real historical character in the minds 
of the larger American public, it is a strategy—using fiction to not 
only engage but to challenge the broader culture—Catherine Maria 
Sedgwick would have certainly recognized. It worked for her. For the 
sake of American culture and of history, and for the proper reading 
of texts, let us hope it works for Robinson. 


°° Marilynne Robinson, “The Polemic Against Calvin: The Origins and Consequences 
of Historical Reputation,’ in Calvin and the Church: Papers Presented at the 13th Colloquium 
of the Calvin Studies Society, May 24-26, 2001, ed. David Foxgrover (Grand Rapids, MI, 
2002), p. 122; idem, ‘Preface to the Vintage Spiritual Classics Edition,’ in John Calvin, 
Steward of God’s Covenant: Selected Writings, ed. John F. Thornton and Susan B. Varenne 
(New York, 2006), pp. ix-xxvii; idem, The Death of Adam (see above, n. 38), p. 260. 

"7 http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Gilead_%28novel%29, accessed September 1, 
2007. 
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